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Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2014 


httos://archive.org/details/nousebeautiful72julnewy 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 


Penal Code of California, 
1915, Section 623. 
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THIS distinctively feminine little 
lamp in Figure 1 will look its very 
best on a well-appointed dress- 
ing table. The pottery base is of 
antique ivory and the shade is 
of point d esprit over parchment. 
You may select your own combina- 
tion of color for the shade with its 
bow of grosgrain ribbon, so that it 


Fig. 1 


is possible to fit any color scheme. 
The one pictured, with peach-col- 
ored shade and ivory ribbon, made 
a particularly delicate combination, 
although others with shades of 
pale blue, old rose, and other soft 
colors were also charming. The 
shade measures 8’’ in diameter and 
the lamp, complete, stands 13’ 
high. The price of $7.00 includes 
postage. — ScuEerveer Stupios, INc., 
665 Boylston Street, Boston. 


EVERY child, or even a grown 
person, who loves trees, flowers, 








ndow SS hopping. 


MARY JACKSON LEE will show you on these pages each month the best 
of the new things found in the shops. We cannot purchase for you, but for your 
convenience the address of the shop mentioned is given at the end of each item 


and birds will delight in keeping a 
record of his new discoveries in the 
plant world and of his feathered 
friends both old and new. Not 
only will these books (Figure 2) 
instruct the young savant, but, 
once he has found and identified 
the object, the pages may be cut 
out and, by moistening the glued 
back, attached to printed index 
pages, so that at the end of a season 
they will form a complete record. 
When you go week-ending these 
books make a delightful present 
to tuck in your bag as a bid for the 
favor of the younger members of 
the family, and moreover will help 
to keep them quiet and occupied 
for hours. For a convalescent child 
or for rainy days, they will afford 
hours of real pleasure. Each book, 
in heavy cardboard covers with 
pages in true natural colors of trees, 
plants, and birds, respectively, 


with pririted index pages for rec- 
ords, is priced $1.00, parcel post 
prepaid. — CHILDREN’S 
EAY SERVICE, 


YG 


Book & 
755 Madison 


INc., 


Avenue, N. 
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FINE crystal glassware is one of 
the greatest magnets to inveigle 
money from my pocket, and I am 
sure that you, too, could not resist 
the delightful glassware shown 
in Figure 3. It is extremely up-to- 





date with its engraved polka dots 
and its distinctive individual mono- 
gram. What a delightful table you 
can set using this smart glassware 
in conjunction with fine china, or 
alone on a colored cloth fora buffet 
supper! If you prefer an all-crystal 
service, platters for cold meats 
and sandwiches, with cups and 
saucers, are obtainable, and there is 
a personal quality about this glass 
which is engraved individually for 
you. A set of it would make a 
wedding or anniversary present that 
would be greatly appreciated. The 
8’’ salad plates are $12.00 a dozen; 
8-ounce water tumblers $8.00 a 
dozen; 12-ounce lemonade glasses 
with sipper or spoon, $9.00 a 
dozen; 16-ounce iced-tea glasses 
with mixer or spoon, as you prefer, 
$10.00 a dozen. All prices are post- 
paid. — Monoac.ass Ware, 225 East 
60th Street, N. Y.C. 
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WHAT could be more charming on 
the terrace for tea or for more 
stimulating refreshment than one 
of these brightly colored flower 
stands (Figure 4) poked con- 
veniently into the ground by each 
chair? They are very sturdily put 
together and reénforced, and their 
finish is both weather- and liquor- 
proof. They come in the gayest 
colors and can be ordered in any 
combination you prefer, and with 
tops like any of the three designs 
illustrated. They stand 30” high 
with tops 8’’ in diameter and cost 
$2.25 each or $4.00 a pair, which 
includes packing. Express is col- 
lect. — Frorence Nesmitu, 138 
Market Street, Lowell, Massachusetts. 


Fig. 4 


SOONER or later hemstitched 
linen is bound to tear and scalloped 
linen is sure to fray, but the new 
hand-tailored bed linens with 
double hems, shown in Figure 5, 
avoid both these drawbacks with- 
out sacrificing anything in the way 
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of good looks. In fact, ] think they 
are quite the best looking sheets 
and pillow cases I have seen, and 
are priced remarkably low for such 
exquisite handwork. The ones il- 
lustrated are made of the finest, 
softest yarn percale, though they 
may also be ordered in linen at a 
somewhat higher price. A com- 





Fig. 5 


bination set which would make an 
ideal engagement or wedding pres- 
ent includes two monogrammed 
72’’ x 108’’ sheets and two stand- 
ard-sized pillow cases, also mono- 
grammed, the price for the set 
being $25.00. Separately the un- 
monogrammed sheets are: 72’” x 
108’’, $6.50 each; 90’ x 108’, 
$9.25 each. The 22’’ x 36”’ cases are 
$2.60 each. Monograms for the 
sheets are $2.60 extra and for the 
cases $1.25. Prices include postage. 
— Watporte Brotuers, INc., 587 
Boylston Street, Boston. 


A LAMP (Figure 6) of extreme 
beauty of line and coloring has a 
bronze base in rich antique finish, 
similar to fine old bronzes, and a 
copper-colored parchment shade 
finished with gold bands at top and 
bottom. It is a lamp that will fit 
into almost any room and would 
make a particularly choice gift. 
Also it is a type extremely difficult 
to find, for it has been designed and 
executed by a master artisan, who 
also planned the shade to complete 
the color and beauty of the lamp. 
It stands 23” high and the diameter 
of the shade is 193 The price, an 
unbelies for a lamp of this 








ible one 








construction and calibre, is $10.00 
complete, express collect. — Krmn 
Wer Company, 210 East 26th 
Street, IN. YC. 


THIS is the most delightful sports 
bag (Figure 7) I have seen any- 
where. It is made in a little town 
in Italy overlooking Florence, by 
native women who weave and dye 
the raffia just as their ancestors did 
years ago. The results are bags in 
the most gorgeous fast colors and 
delightful designs, woven accord- 
ing to the mood and taste of the 
weaver. They are excellently made, 
are lined with fibre cloth, and 
will withstand any amount of hard 
usage. Just the bag to carry your 
books and paper for a quiet hour 
on the beach, or to hold your knit- 
ting equipment. As for a smart 





Fig. 7 


shopping bag, I can’t imagine one 
I’d sooner carry for both use and 
appearance. The size is 10’’ x 123’ 
and the price is $3.50, postpaid. — 
Mrs. Howarp Bixsy, Danbury, 


Wisconsin. 





Fig. 8 


4 GARDEN SEAT which can be 
moved from one spot to another, in 
r out of the shade, is a very great 
convenience, and this wheelbarrow 
both easy to 
and comfortable to sit in. 
igh seats of this type origi- 
n England, this bench was 
| by an American architect 
very sturdily constructed 
yunter-sunk and 
ed with wooden pegs. 
It dine, painted white, 
ned if so desired or 

thet wood to order. It 
7’ 10” long over all, the 
”” long by 17” deep, 
price, 


Figure 8) is 
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which includes crating, is $35.00. 
Express will be collect. ARTHUR 
ENGLUND, 90 Raynor Street, Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 


CELERY and olives always seem to 
belong together, and yet I have 
never found a tray which so hap- 





Fig. 9 


pily combined them as the one 
shown in Figure 9. The celery, as 
you have probably guessed, is laid 
in the central partition, with the 
olives in the smaller partitions at 
either side. The tray itself is of 
very lovely engraved glass, and 
when filled with crisp celery and 
green olives makes a most attrac- 
tive and appetizing dish. Its three 
compartments also make it readily 
adaptable for serving crackers with 
two kinds of cheese, hors d’ ceuvres, 
and many other such combination 
dishes. It measures 9”’ in diameter 
and costs $5.00, postpaid. — Hope 
Grass Works, East Providence, Rhode 
Island. 


I CAN’T imagine a more perfect 
quilt (Figure 10) for an Early 
American room than this charming 
and beautifully made coverlet, a 
copy of one made in the early days 
of our country. It is of fine cotton 
in an elaborately hand-quilted pat- 
tern, with an appliqué design of 
leaves in beautiful shades of yellow, 
blue, green, orchid, and pink. 
This quilt measures 80’’ x 92”” and 
is priced $40.00, carriage collect. 
The quilt may also be obtained 
stamped ready to make up, for 
any of you who take pride and 
joy in fine sewing. Instructions are 
included and it is priced $9.00, 
carriage collect. — ANN Orr Stv- 


pio, 702 Twentieth Avenue South, 


Nashville, Tennessee. 








IMPORTED from Spain, this chair 
(Figure 11) was made by hand in 
Seville and is finished with a rush 
seat. It is very sturdy and substan- 
tial and, asitcomes innatural wood, 
you can paint it any color you like 
or stain it if you prefer. It makes a 
most attractive little chair for a 
bedroom or for any informal room 
where an extra side chair is needed, 
and has a certain foreign charm 
that is unmistakable. Best of all, 
it is very reasonably priced — only 
$5.00, express collect. — Carbone, 
Inc., 342 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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TO mark the axis of garden paths, 
or placed at the end ofa vista, this 
sundial (Figure 12) makes a most 
interesting accent. Made of pol- 
ished heavy cast brass with deeply 





Fig. 12 


embossed figures and inscription 
symbolic of time’s flight, it is 11” 
in diameter and weighs four pounds. 
It is priced $4.75, parcel post pre- 
paid. — Aporpx SirversTongE, INc., 


21 Allen Street, N. Y.C. 


CHEERFUL and _ willing little 
gnomes (Figure 13) brimming with 
mirth and jollity, and full of mis- 
chievous pranks, are by night the 
unseen workers in our gardens — 
so at least runs the legend. Thus, 
in order to entice them, we should 
put about gayly colored replicas of 
themselves in terra cotta to cause 
consternation among the slugs, 
spiders, and cutworms. These lit- 
tle figures are of durable terra cotta 
with an exterior finish of water- 
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At Amazingly Low ‘Prices 


Now is the time to buy these coverlets, exact 
reproductions of old Colonial designs — “‘ Hick- 
ory Leaf,” ‘‘Morning Star,” ‘“‘Whig Rose,” 
““Lovers’ Knot.” 

Also HAND-HOOKED RUGS, in historic 
and Early American designs — hooked with 
old-time hand hooks. Hand-tied canopies, pil- 
low covers, hand bags, etc. 

Write for free illustrated booklets giving 
description and histories of old designs. 


Laura B. Copenhaver 
Marion, Virginia 











“Rosemont” 





LIFT-TOP END TABLE 
AND BOOK RACK 


Top Compartment Adds Many Uses 
Height 2414” 

Top 24” x 13144” 
Mahogany or 
Walnut Finish 


Specially Priced 
to 
House Beautiful 
Readers 


$7.50 
express collect 


G. C. FICHTER 


207 Warwick Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 
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A wonderful book of home plans, 219 designs, 
600 illustrations of floor plans and photos of 
American and English Colonial homes, cot- 
} tages, bungalows and duplex dwellings, an 
ideal reference book showing size of rooms and 


building and a description of each, with 
approximate cost to build, postpaid only $3.00. 
A new folio, 50 designs of medium cost Ameri- 
can and English Colonial homes and other 
medium cost dwellings, $1.00. Both for $3.50. 


FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 





Flova Macdonald, Inc. 


ELEANOR FRAZER 


Interior Decorations 
39 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 












CLARENCE H. 
SCHGDL or PHOTGSRAPHY 


Small classes offering training for artistic pho- 
tography. Catalogue. Mrs. Clarence H. White, 
Director, 460 West 144th St., New York. 










Correspondence Course 


An elementary course in weaving which 
Covers the necessary fundamentals. 


THE GARDEN STUDIO 
14A Marshal Street Brookline, Mass. 
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proof paint, impervious to all 


kinds of weather. Those 12’’ high 
are $3.00 and the 16” ones $6.00 
each, express collect. — F. B. Ack- 
ERMANN, )0 Union Square, N. Y. C. 
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THOSE who remember the com- 
fort of the old-fashioned rope 
hammock will be delighted to 
know of this one (Figure 14) made 
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Fig. 14 


by the Gullah Negroes on our South- 
eastern coast. It is of heavy cord 
hand-knotted in a pattern that has 
a delightful lacy texture and a 
resilience that is not excelled by 
the finest woven springs. More- 
over it has a distinct charm that 
will add much to both the appear- 
ance and the comfort of your porch 
or garden, and it will withstand all 
weathers. It is priced $15.00, express 
collect. — E. E. Burroucus Com- 
PANY, Conway, South Carolina. 


A CHAIR (Figure 15) developed 
by ingenious cabinetmakers in the 
rural sections of our country in the 
early part of the nineteenth century 
shows its French derivation and a 
sixth sense, on someone’s part, for 
comfort. The curved line of the 
back is pleasing to the eye and 
spells unmistakable bodily ease. 
One of these in a family would be 
a dangerous investment, so I sug- 
gest one for each room in order to 
avoid dispute. Made of gumwood 











PICTURE 


Then do the World's 
A Boy with a Rabbit 
Medici Master piece Puzzles 


bring you the Medici Pic- 
tures, superb full color 


reproductions from noted art gal- 
leries of world famous paintings by 
the 


masters. These picture 
classics, boxed to resem- 
ble books with interest- 


great 








order for $2.50. 


Name 
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PUZZLES? 


Masterpieces of Art! 


(Burlington House: London) 
by Raeburn (1756-1823) 


The July subject, as illus- 
trated (814” x 11”; over 
150 interlocking, soil- 
resisting mahogany-backed pieces 
at a popular price), is now ready! 
Re-create this favorite master- 
piece! An ideal bridge prize or 
vacation recreation. At bookstores 


1 ddres 











ing notes about both and elsewhere. Mail orders £3 
painters and paintings, promptly filled. A wide selection 
= : -~ make at- of other Medici Pictures, both fe 
| tractive é large and small, are avail- e 
and per- ag able for puzzles cut S 
manent “SC = to order; other | sae RA 
additions [eel puzzli s in stock. s ae We , 
to your wm «60 Correspondence * st 5 
woe Sa woe se = 
library. wert invited. one e) 
Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc., (Sole American Agents for The Medici Society, Ltd.,) Gr) 
857 Boylston St., Boston, or 489 Fifth Ave N. Y. (opp. Public Library) a 
Send July Medici Masterpiece Puzzle (postpaid U. S. A.) I enclose check or money 
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The KOOPMAN Tray Stand 


converts a tray into a table top. Grips 
any tray from 18” to 30’ firmly 
regardless of shape. Folds with or 
without removing tray. Hand made 
throughout. Finish black and gold, 
maple, mahogany or walnut. One 
dollar less if unpainted. 


With Chippendale Legs $18 
With Turned Legs $19 


Shipped parcel post prepaid 
Send check or money order to 


KOOPMAN 
73 Chestn ut Street 


or consult your decorator 


Boston 


This Furniture 


Style Book 
now in its 


SIXTH EDITION 


This brief, concise, authentic history of 
period furniture styles is owned by thou- 
sands of readers of House Beautiful and 
practically every public and college library 
in America. Endorsed by designers, archi- 
tects, furniture dealers, librarians, students 
and laymen. Contains 154 pages, covering 
all period styles, with historical sidelights 
and more than 250 illustrations. Sixth edi- 
tion re-edited. Every owner of a well- 
appointed home should own this handsome 
and valuable book. . A few first edition 
% 00 copies, bound in ooze 


—= calf, numbered and 
POSTPAID inscribed, $5.00. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
54-G Logan St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“FORTY WINK” 
COVERLETS 
Made in Italy, are of silk 
and cotton, 39% x 55”. In 
pastel shades, Roman 
stripes, combinations of 
green and yellow, brown and 
tan. Practical for indoor and 
outdoor use. Price $6.75 
Postpaid. Blankets 78” x 
50’ may be ordered for 
future delivery at $10.50. 


GRACE L. MERRITT 


366 Fifth Avenue New York City 


BEORD 


Tea chests of tin make 
fascinating wood or 
coal boxes. $35.00 
prepaid, East of the 
Mississippi. 


MARIE SWAIM, Inc. 


25 River Street, Boston 





TELLER’S 
COLONIAL HARDWARE 


Hand forged as of old by the village 
smithy. Brochure of designs on request, 


MYRON S. TELLER 


280 Wall St., Kingston, N. Y. 


SPANISH-MOORISH-ENGLISH TYPES 


A Flevations, Floor Plans, Cost Estimates 


senojooro A‘-A-THIEL ,Home Specialis 
S= == 230 CARMEL AVE-PIEDMONT, CALIF 
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STUDY 
s INTERIOR : 
DECORATION 
AT HOME j{ 


SIX WEEKS PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 
Authoritative training in selecting 
@ and assembling period and modern 
furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
amp shades, wall treatments, etc. 
Faculty of leading decorators. Per- 
sonal assistance throughout. Cul- 
tural or Professional Courses. 
Home Study Course 
starts at once * Send for Catalog SL 
Resident Day Classes 
start July 6th + Send for Catalog 5R 


© NEW YORK SCHOOL OF & 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Call and examine plans, exteriors, esti- 


mates of 60 fine homes contained in Mr. 
Child’s two books. 


“Stucco Houses” . . $10. 
BOOKS. Colonial Houses’”’. $5. 
Also Early American Supplement to 
“Colonial Houses.’ Separately $1. 


HENRY is CHILD, Architect 


16 East 41st St., New York 









BREAKFAST SET 


Hand woven with charming rainbow 
borders and fringe all around. Tray 
cover 14’’x 18’’and two 8”’ square 


napkins. 
2.15 postpaid 


THE BLIND HANDICRAFT ll 


39 Newbury Street, Boston 
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Bridge Players 
Corner trays for comfortable 
card table service. No wet rings 
on table or sticky cards. Entire 
table free for playing. Lovely 
for prize or gift 
Heavy metal, pewter finish, 

set of 2, $2.50 postpaid 
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JOHNSON’S 
521 Union Street Nashville, Tenn. 
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| f?) PLANT MARKERS 
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in walnut or mahogany finish, it 
has a web-bottom spring seat and 
is covered in a heavy black up- 
holstery denim with a_ small, 
colored, conventional medallion. 
Priced $19.75, plus a charge for 
crate and shipping. — Tue Boute- 


vaRD SuHop, Inc., 220 Northern 


Boulevard, Flushing, New York. 


FLOWERS always look their love- 
liest when their stalks show 
through water, and this glass jug 
(Figure 16), both in color and in 
texture, seems to intensify the 
color of flowers and their delicate 
detail. The jug, in gemlike color- 
ing, is copied from an old Spanish 
piece and has all the charm of the 
old hand-blown work. Of many 
uses, it has a twisted beading 
wound about its graceful swan 
neck and comes in sea green, blue, 
amethyst, and rich blue. It is 12” 
high; price $4.00, postpaid. —OLp 
Mexico Suop, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 














Tonala Tiles 
Hand-made by the famous Tonala Indian 
Potters of Mexico. Variegated designs may be 
had in buff, brown, green or black tones, 

5 inch Tiles $1 6 inch Tiles $1.25 

Shipping charges prepaid 

Vrite for catalogue of Mexican Handblown 
Glassware 10¢ 


LD MEXICO SHOP 


_SANTA FE—NEW MEXICO 


Interior Decoration 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
One-Year Courses 
t Two-Year Courses 
ig mca European Travel Courses 
Sy eaten. Loe pr onal students, homemakers, 










will: : graduates and women of all ag 
a Aas aving an art appreciation. Send or 
= | r atog2 x ning Interior 
IN SCH INTERIOR DECORATION 
wbury S Boston, Massachusetts 
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A CHAIR for porch, garden room, 
or winter sunroom or terrace is 
this one in Figure 17 of Malacca 
cane bound with oval cane. The 
design of the back, the pattern of 
the woven cane seat, and its sturdi- 
ness of construction make it an 
ideal chair for bridge or tea, both 
from a decorative as well as from 
a practical standpoint. Combined 
with wooden or with woven-cane 
or rush furniture, it cannot but add 
interest to your porch — and, best 
of all, it is most comfortable for 
even the longest session of bridge. 
Priced $25.00, express collect. — 
Bapue, 15 East 48th Street, N. Y.C. 
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THE EPIC OF 
AMERICA 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 
an NS 








cE XTREMELY interesting and im- 
4 portant book. There is rare 
power in its sweep, its pictures are 
eripping and it has marked vigor 
and directness of style.” — William 
MacDonald in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. ($3.75). 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 





for 
Summer 
Parties on 


Porches, 


Terraces, etc. 


This 
Serving Stand 


Gracefully designed of hand- 
wrought iron. Practical and dura- 
ble. Stand is equipped with hand- 
turned Pottery Plates in turquoise 
green, robin’s egg blue — or ivory 
with blue edges. Two 8” plates 
and one 5” plate. Height 20’. 
No. 888. 


Only $6 Delivered 


The TREASURE CHEST 
Asheville, North Carolina 















for your GARDEN 
—a 


» Enduring, beau- 
S tiful, high - fired 
j Terra Cotta brings 

" new interest to the 
garden, sun room or 
interior. Send 10c for 


illustrated brochure. 


3220 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


HOW MUCH CONSTRUCTION 
JULY TO DECEMBER 1932 ? ? ? 


If you are a manufacturer of building materials, 
equipment or services, send for our estimate of 
the outlook for the second half of 1932 construc- 
tion. It shows population by states; state rank; 
commercial building construction; educational 
buildings; hospita industrial buildings; public 
works and utilities; religious construction; amount 
of residential construction; recreational buildings. 
Address Statistical and Research Department. 


ARCHITECTURE 


LEADING PROFESSIONAL ARCHITECTURAL JOURNAL 


597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 









5 Love Birds, Parrakeets, 
Birds ® "Finches, wonderful 
singing Canaries, ete. Buy direct from 
America’s foremost Bird Breeding Ranch. 

Safe arrival guaranteed anywhere. “If 

it's a Bird, we have it.” Write for Catalog ““B” 
-BIRDLAND., No. Hollywood, Calif. 







CARRY YOUR OWN Individual Rug 
for Motor and Steamer 


About 36 x 56 inches. Countless colors. $10.50 postpaid 
“Avoca” Handwoven Irish Woolens 
CaRoL Brown, Importer 104 I Myrtle St., Boston 


CHARMING HOMES feo 


the thrill of discovering the House of your 
Dreams? Send $1.00 for 10 fascinating Designs & 
Plans. $7000. to $12000. 

Charles W. Gerhari Co., Jenkintown, Penna. 
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Avoid the Parking Problem! 


No mad dash from shop to shop, 
looking for that elusive ‘something 


different.’ HousE BEAUTIFUL WIN- 
DOW SHOPPING columns solve the 
problem by offering an array of 
reliable and charming articles from 
the best of shops. 
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CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER 





ENGLAND 
September 1 


Partridge-shooting season opens 


Gathering, Horticultural Hall, 


Special festivals and exhibitions in honor of Goethe at 


Festival of Santa Rosa, patron saint, at Viterbo, with night 


Centenary of the G6ta Canal; celebrations at Stockholm and 


September 16 National Rose Society 
London 
GERMANY 
September 1-15 
Weimar 
ITALY 
September 3 
parade 
NORWAY 
September 1 Hunting season opens 
SPAIN 
September 15 Fair and féte open at Valladolid 
September 25 Fair and féte open at Cordova 
SWEDEN 
September 26 
Gothenburg 
SWITZERLAND 


September 4-11 
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Do you know your Rupert Brooke? 
Then of course you love his poem, 
‘The Old Vicarage, Grantchester,’ 
and the next time you are in 
England and in Cambridge, do 
walk the short mile out across the 
fields to ‘the lovely hamlet Grant- 
chester.’ There you will find the 
Orchard, a charming old place for 
tea, with low beach chairs deep in 
the long grass, where you sit, very 
sheltered, under the overhanging 
branches of your apple tree. There, 
presently, a pretty maid will bring 
you tea; and then, and then only, 
can you say for certain whether 


Stands the Church clock at ten to three? 
And is there honey still for tea? 


The clock, alas, when we saw it, 
had got round to a quarter to four, 
and stopped there, but some right- 
minded Cambridge undergraduates 
have since set it back again. 
Grantchester itself is all you 
dreamed it might be — low white- 
washed cottages with surprised 
little eyebrow windows peeping 
out beneath roofs of brown thatch, 
grown gray and mossy (and some- 
times sprouting flowers) through 
many English rains. Pocket-hand- 
kerchief rose gardens bloom out- 
side the cottage doors, and one 
proud clipped- yew peacock tops a 
little hedge. . Ah, Grant- 
chester! There ’s peace and holy 
quiet there.’ There, too, beside the 
Orchard gate, stands the old 
Vicarage, where Rupert Brooke 
lived. Past the churchyard, round 
the green by the Vicarage, the 
empty road dips suddenly into 
cool shadows by the mill pool. 
CLaughs the immortal river still, 
under the mill, under the mill?") 
And there his ‘ghostly Lordship’ 
still swims Byron’s Pool. But take 


Open-air William Tell Performances at Interlaken 


the poem to Grantchester, and 
read it over your tea. You will be 
quite alone, hidden beneath your 
tree; you can pretend there are no 
other people about, so low their 
voices are on that soft English air. 
And there zs honey still for tea! 
a) eleeg Re 


At roads lead this year to Wei- 
mar, the home for sixty years of 
Goethe, whose 100th Anniversary 
is being celebrated there through- 
out the year. And, thanks to a 
series of most fortunate circum- 
stances, his old house there has 
been preserved intact just as it 
was one hundred years ago. What- 
ever had been removed from it was 
brought back, and the visitor 
to Weimar to- day finds the rooms 
precisely as they were when Ger- 
many’s greatest literary genius 
lived and worked there. Every- 
thing, from the goose-quill pen 
used by him down to the most 
modest framed drawing, stands 
in the same place it occupied a 
century ago. The house is now 
a National Museum with a three- 
fold purpose — to preserve the 
surroundings in which the poet 
lived, to depict his whole life and 
associations by means of docu- 
ments, and to make the result of 
his activities as a collector more 
widely known and useful. Enter- 
ing these quiet unpretentious rooms, 
one feels the presence of Goethe 
himself and is impressed anew with 
the greatness of his creative in- 
tellect, which has influenced not 
only Germany but all the civilized 
world. If you are fortunate enough 
to be in Europe this summer, by all 
means include a pilgrimage to Wei- 
mar in your itinerary. M.A.N. 
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RESIDENCE APARTMENTS at The Waldorf-Astoria 


are the last word in luxury and conveni- 


ence, but rates are based on 1932 


standards. Transient rooms, 
from %6 the day. 
v 





Winner of the 
Atlantic 
$10,000 Prize 


PEKING 
PICNIC 


BY ANN BRIDGE 


(To be published in September) 


The author of ‘Peking Pic- 
nic” was brought up in 
England, but has lived in 
China during the stirring 
events of the last few vears. 
This, her first novel, is de- 
as an unusual story 
life in China. 
which reaches its climax 
when a picnic party organ- 
ized by the wife of a legation 
official is attacked and held 
captive by Chinese bandits. 
It is skillfully told and shows 
a remarkable understanding 
of China and the Chinese, as 
well as a thorough knowledge 
of the language. 


seribed 
of legation 


THE ATLANTIC 
8 Arlington Street 
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Boston 
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Adversity has taught many of us 
still more to appreciate the nat- 
ural beauties of our state, which 
no depression can ever harm. 
Perhaps you, too, will “discover” 


our kindly, verdant mountains, 





our lakes, androlling fields. New 
Hampshire was made for times 
like these ... for relaxed vaca- 
tions, or calm and restful visits 
| that sometimes last a lifetime. 


May we send a free booklet? 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State Development Commission 





34 Park Street, Concord, New Hampshire 


Name. 











Address 
(oO 





“Fine! Let’s telephone for rooms right now” 


Wuen the where-shall-we-spend-our-vacation the house save steps and minutes, day and night. 


conference is in progress, it saves a lot of time Complete convenience can easily be provided. 
I 4 y 
ind trouble to telephone about rates and reser- Let the local telephone company help you. 
tOns 1] rht rol Our Casv chair ae ve 


They plan telephone arrangements to meet 
he ked into bed anda tush call your individual needs. They'll explain the varied 
pick upa telephone equipment available — portable instruments, 


stairs to answer. intercommunicating systems, hand telephones, 


nathing a baby, signal lights, special bells, etc. There is no charge 
; i by having a ee whatever for this advisory service. Just call 


roughout & A ) the Business Office. 


“Sou 





NEXT MONTH 


Tue next issue is concerned princi- 
pally with remodeling and related 
matters. Although these days it is 
perhaps true that fewer of us are 
building, it is equally true that more 
of us are remodeling or modernizing. 
Recognizing that we can thereby kill 
with one stone not two but three 
birds, — the accomplishment of a 
desired end, the achieving of it eco- 
nomically, and the provision of 
employment, — we can hardly do 
otherwise. 


Remopetep houses of various kinds 
have been selected for this issue to 
show with what astonishing success 
houses that are unprepossessing and 
even ugly can be transformed into 
convenient, up-to-date, and attractive 
homes. A typical Connecticut farm- 
house that was so excellent archi- 
tecturally that it needed no embellish- 
ment has yet been enlarged most 
sympathetically, and is of special 
interest because it has been so ap- 
propriately furnished. A house in 
Pennsylvania that had sunk almost to 
‘its last decay has been made to blossom 
forth until it can hold its own now 
with the best in its neighborhood. 
Other houses tell the same story of 
being brought successfully to a 
renewed life of usefulness. 


Harpty a day goes by that we do not 
receive circulars and news releases 
about some new equipment for the 
house, some new device or gadget 
designed to make it a better machine 
to live in. These all help to put its 
Operating more and more upon an 
automatic basis and so release addi- 
tional time for the enjoyment of its 
zsthetic aspects. Several of these 
vital pieces of mechanical equipment 
are illustrated and described. 


As befits a summer number, there are 
many illustrations of gardens both in 
this country and abroad. Miss Hill 
continues her exceedingly helpful 
series by discussing the cold frame and 
hotbed, and a short article tells how 
to espalier trees. 


You will be charmed with our cover 
next month, for out of 2160 designs 
submitted in our Cover Competition, 
just closed (the winners will be 
announced in the same issue), we 
have chosen to inaugurate our new 
format one which is dainty and 
feminine and altogether lovely. 


Vou. Lxxi1 

















Facu spring, after visiting scores of gardens in town and 
suburb, we ask ourselves the question, ‘Just what is a 
garden?’ It is evident that the word means different things 
to different people, for it is applied indiscriminately to 
whatever harbors a few plants, from a small flower bed to 
an imitation Versailles. Because a garden, in whatever 
form it is, if only ‘a geranium red and delphinium blue,’ 
touches the affections, it is dificult to be critical of it. 
Nevertheless, we should not by dodging the question 
deprive ourselves of the pleasure that a garden in the truest 
sense of the word can give. An experimental plot, a border 
along the boundary, or a few potted plants on the window 
sill may give the greatest satisfaction, yet the true garden 
lover knows that plants are not the be-all and end-all of a 
garden. The true garden lover knows that they are but its 
ornaments and not its reason for being. 


WY aaa, then, should be the nature of the space that the 
flowers are to adorn? According to Webster, a garden is a 
‘piece of ground used for cultivating herbs, fruits, flowers, 
or vegetables adjoining a dwelling, and enclosed.’ 
Here are two characteristics in addition to that of growing 
plants which even a lexicographer admits are essential. A 
garden must be enclosed and it must bear some logical 
relation to the house. Now a garden can neither be en- 
closed nor related to the house without its form being 
considered, and, as soon as its form is considered, the whole 
question of design is raised. We cannot avoid the conclu- 
sion, then, that the garden must have design before it can 
really qualify as a garden. Clutton-Brock says, ‘Even the 
gardener who cares for nothing but his flowers, and thinks 
of his garden only as a place to grow flowers in, must yet 
consider design, if he is to display them to the best advan- 
tage.’ But a garden is more than a place to grow flowers in; 
it is a place for human beings to enjoy themselves in. This 
is its primary purpose and this purpose should control its 
design. And if it is for human beings, it must have shade 
and shelter, and ‘splendors and quiet places.’ Thus the 
garden in its completest sense becomes a habitation even 
as the house is a habitation. 
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Tue Lincotn V-12 CYLINDER. ..4-PASSENGER SporT PHAETON... $4500 at DetrRor 


In the belief that every Lincoln owner has the unqualified right to the highest type of motoring 
service, every Lincoln ts built to one high aim—tt must be the best that can be made. Lincolr 
has never for any cause countenanced a sacrifice of quality. To fulfill tts obligations, every 
Lincoln ts an achievement of advanced engineering, finest tested materials, and methods o 
ction that are unhurried and precise. The development of this unique Lincoln backgroune 

the support of the Ford Motor Company. Only from such a sourc 

balanced qualities found in the V-12 cylinder Lincola—a moto 


ar strti ‘ant in performance, strong, safe, and enduring. It ts offered u 


enty-one Cu and standard body types priced at Detrott from $4300, fully equipped 
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Seceene of most ingenious type and delight- 
ful for a country home are made by a clever 
decorator of shutters taken off old Victorian 
houses. A pair of these shutters are hinged 
together so that the four sections can be 
placed at advantageous angles. The slats can 
be left either shut or open as fancy decrees, and 
they may be painted white, turquoise blue, 
or any other suitable color. 


Mhirzors are coming in-for their share of 
ornamentation. Copies of rare old Chinese 
ones have decorations cut from Chinese pat- 
terned wallpapers glued to the mirror eee 
The applied paper is then covered with several 
coats of orange shellac to give it the gloss of 
paint. Others have the popular motive of 
looped cords and tassels in white or yellow 
painted at the top of the mirror, with the 
ends and heavy tassels down each side to give 
a border effect. 


Birex AND NAVY BLUE are two extremely 
smart and effective colors for new bath towels. 
The black towels have a 3’’ border with two 
1” bands above in white, the navy-blue 
towels the border and bands in French blue. 
Bath mats and face cloths match. 


Breaxrasr AND LUNCHEON cLOTHS are doing 
a lion’s share of brightening up the world. 
Woven or block-printed in bold geometric 
designs in either one color on white or a 
combination of colors on white, they make a 
marvelous background for the richly hued 
pottery and glassware so suitable for summer 
meals. A striking breakfast cloth of coarse 
oyster-white linen has diagonal stripes block- 
printed in 1’’ bands of red in a drop repeat 
pattern across the entire cloth. A_ linen 
luncheon cloth is of 10’’ squares of white with 
a 1”’ green polka-dot design alternated with 
10’’ squares of white with a green plaided 
design. The squares are joined together with 
a heavy linen-thread fagoting. Solid-colored 
linen has large 3’’ circles of white or a con- 
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trasting color appliquéd in diagonal stripes 
8”’ apart, with a scalloped border of a solid 
row of the circles. For more formal occasions 
there is a beige-colored cloth with a 15’’ 
border of a heavy net of loose and closely 
woven mesh, forming stripes. This is ap- 
pliquéd to the body of the cloth with a 1” 
green satin stitched band, and the edge of the 
net is finished with a green band to match. 


Openee following in the wake of Vic- 
torian fashions, appears with great success in 
summer furnishings. A cameo-pink organdie 
with a small sprigged flower pattern in pink, 
blue, yellow, and green makes the crispest 
and most charming curtains, with deep fluted 
ruffles finished with four narrow 3’’ ribbon 
ruffles of the coloring of the flowers. The 
valance should have ruffles of the same ribbon 
4’’ wide, and a bedspread to match may be 
used over mauve taffeta. 

Lamp shades of embroidered organdie have 
perky little ruffles at top and bottom with 
picot or ball-fringed edges. The embroidered 
patterns light up most effectively and are 
mounted either over all-white or over the 
self-color of the organdie. 


PP nostep GLass is but another of the quaint 
revivals of the Louis Philippe and Victorian 
era. The glass is reproduced in all-white, 
ethereal blue, jade green, and turquoise, and 
in urn, round, or tapered bottles adaptable for 
lamp bases: Organdie shades of the same 
coloring are particularly delightful with 
these. 


Roeesauedr sets of clear or crackle glass 
that has a cool suggestion of ice about it have 
amusing decorations of arctic scenes painted 
on the sides; others have silver bands or fine 
white-painted lacy designs that give the 
effect of hoar frost — all conducive to a men- 
tal allusion of coolness to counteract our 
torrid summer days. 


Prares with scalloped edges and with incised 
fruit or flower patterns for the centre decora- 
tion are Beach silver and make perfect 
plates for the salad or dessert course for a 
summer dinner table. Used in combination 
with deep blue or crystal glassware and with 
a deep silvered-glass centre bowl filled with 
larkspur, and silvered glass compotes, they 
make the simplest meal one of rare delight. 


Wire oa GLass makes an amusing table 
service for informal warm-weather meals, and 
at the same time has a quaint smartness in 
keeping with the times. The plates have 
pierced scalloped edges, or are in the shape 
of maple leaves. Nut and compote dishes 
come in the form of fish or ducks, and fruit 
and cake dishes in the form of grape leaves, 
calla lilies, or cornucopias. 
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RECALLING THE EARLY RANCH HOUSE 


he verandah of this house serves as a covered passage to the living-room at the end and 
» entrance also to a small connecting hall between the guestroom and boy’s room. 

s room, which adjoins the living-room, is entered from the patio. A further 
of this house are shown on page 22. The house is in Escondido, 


: plan 
s designed for Mr. C. B. Wohlford by Lilian J. Rice, Architect 
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A CAPE COD WINDMILL FOR GUEST AND PLAY HOUSE 


BY NANCY W. WALBURN 


EDWARD SEARS READ AND CHARLES EVERETT, ARCHITECTS 


jie captain’s stately mansion on Cape Cod, with its long 
and formal white exterior, overflowed on week days as 
well as week-ends with house guests and neighbors who 
flocked the summer through to its impromptu parties. 
Where could the hostess slip away for occasional privacy, 
where was she to find a coveted extra guestroom, and, 
above all, how was she to divert the line of bathers drip- 
ping into the house from the sea beyond the garden? 
Relegate their showers to the basement, and the laundress 
complained. Allow them to ascend to their rooms, and 
harassed parlor maids continually repolished with height- 
ening reluctance. 

Down to the garden the hostess went, and there, born of 
the sea view itself, the answer came. Why not adapt 
something indigenous to the landscape to her needs? A 
Cape Cod windmill! 

How to expand a windmill into a play house, a bath- 
house, a guest house, and extra servant’s quarters, and yet 
retain all of its picturesque charm, was the problem. 
Windmills in the vicinity along the Cape were studied, 
photographed, and measured, and finally one was faith- 
fully reproduced with adaptations to the owner's needs. 


The accompanying plans and photographs illustrate how 
this was carried out with such success that it holds sugges- 
tions not only for those who wish to add a picturesque and 
novel feature to their estate, but for those who plan a 
modest week-end cottage by the sea. The windmill as 
portrayed is on the estate of Herbert W. Briggs of New 
York and Chatham, Massachusetts. 

From shipwrecks which had been under water so long 
that the salt-encrusted timbers broke the saws — and the 
tempers — of the native Cape Cod carpenters, building 
material was salvaged to give a look of age to the new 
structure. Even barnacles were carefully retained on 
timbers used both within and without the cottage. This 
salt-water and sea-air weathering has resulted in an un- 
usually beautiful silver-gray coloring both in the interior 
and on the exterior of the windmill. 

Boarding and shingles worn by exposure were obtained 
from dismantled barns and sheds, actual old millstones 
were found for all doorsteps, and, after a long search, a 
weathered post suitable for a staircase newel was taken 
from an old fence at Brewster. Various parts of New Eng- 
land were combed for rusty iron hardware of interesting 
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4 truly nautical flavor pervades this octagonal living-room whose windows look 
to sea and whose timbers have been weathered a silver gray by salt water and 
Billetheads form the arms of the window seats, ship-knee braces are used 

27 xposed framing, and a ship’s wheel serves as the central lighting fixture 





) 
| 





Though scarcely characteristic of ships or windmills, this 
fireplace is nevertheless an integral part and important 
feature of the living-room. Over it leans the figurehead of 
some long-forgotten ship framed by two weathered ship knees 
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and unusual design, generally discovered on farm buildings 
falling into decay. New material that had to be introduced 
with the old was given an aged appearance by silver-gray 
Stain after a special method of wire-brushing and sand- 
blasting. 

[he two levels give a variety of use and privacy as well 
as an interesting irregularity to the structure. To one sand 


dune planted by the sea was added another to give an 


appearance of rugged 


permanence to the site. Facing the 
Sea is a low terrace with privacy for sun baths as well as 
ampie room for Sunday buffet suppers for forty guests or 
more. 


Before entering the cottage through the old Dutch door, 
sVINTed Faded hwdra + - 
painted a faded hydrangea blue to match the shutters, let 
a . > ¢ ] l, f] - + ~ ‘ + ‘; i 
us ise tO st ‘floor plans. The building in reality 


vith the addition of an ell at the back, hav- 
ing th Ories on th le facing the sea and two stories 
ering the first or main floor from the en- 


ise, from which it is separated 





This pleasant vista from the garden 
of the main house shows how attrac- 
tively the windmill cottage fits into 
the landscape. The plans below il- 


lustrate the ingenious way in which 
the interior of the cottage has been 
worked out 
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by gardens, one enters a hall dividing the kitchen quarters 
from the living-room. Opposite is the bar or taproom. 
The living-room occupies the windmill proper and is octag- 
onal in character, affording extensive sea views and giving 
a feeling of sky and sea. The shiplike character of this 
room is emphasized by the billetheads, which were origi- 
nally used as decorative consoles below a ship’s bowsprit 
and are now used as arms on the window seats, by the 
figurehead over the fireplace, and by the ship-knee braces 
incorporated in the exposed framing of the room. Another 
nautical note is the use of an old ship’s wheel wired and 
used as the centre ceiling fixture. The other lighting 
fixtures are authentic old Dutch cabin lights. 

As befits such a room, there is plenty of color, found in 
the old-fashioned chintzes, sturdy New England furniture, 
and hooked rugs. Red and yellow calico and tomato-red 
burlap cover the chairs and the window seats (which in- 
cidentally can bunk three guests in an emergency), and 
yellows and reds also predominate in the hooked rugs. 
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The owner desired a‘ cave’ for out-of-door living which should face the garden 
and have privacy both from the entrance and from the service wing. This 
attractive out-of-door living-room is pictured below. It is reached by a curving 
stair from the balcony outside the living-room. This house and the three follow- 
ing were submitted in the last House Beautiful Small-House Competition 
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Photographs by Wm. M. Clarke 
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THE HOUSE OF DR. SEELEY G. MUDD This house is on a beach lot only 40' wide and facing 
the ocean. Privacy has been obtained by placing the 
living-room and maid’s room on the front and extend- 

Santa Barbara, California ing the bedrooms at the rear in a wing which serves to 
form one side of a courtyard enclosed on the other two 
sides by a wall. The house is of boards and battens 

RALPH C. FLEWELLING, ARCHITECT painted a cream color, with outside trim of apple green 
TF = = =F S=SS=S]= =F = O n O 
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This view of the courtyard shows the enclosing wall with built-up pool in 
the corner. The door leads into the bedroom. The house and the treat- 
ment of the out-of-doors are evidence of how much can be done in a small 
space and under limiting conditions when expert knowledge is employed 
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A HOUSE AT BEDFORD VILLAGE, NEW YORK 


JOHN C. B. MOORE, ARCHITECT 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 

This house 1s planned for a woman and her son, who 
are both active in business, and one maid. The 
living-room faces the east and south and the view, 
and the terrace is placed where it is protected on the 
north side. The slope of the land permitted a base- 
ment garage and also direct entrance from the 
outside to all three floors. The house is of cedar 
shingles painted a light gray, and the roof of the 
same in natural color. The exterior trim is of light 
LOOR PLAN gray and the blinds and doors of dark green 
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The living-room has a floor of pine painted a dark gray; the trim is white, and 
the walls have a paper with a gray and light green pattern on an off-white 
ground. Hooked rugs in gray, olive green, red, and yellow enliven the floor 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. C. B. WOHLFORD 


-ILIAN 


J. 


Escondido, California 


RICE, ARCHITECT 


Padilla Studios 





The problem in designing this house was to adhere 
to early traditions and to place it so that advantage 
could be taken of the large.oaks and avocado trees, 
It was also necessary to locate the guestroom so as 
not to be too closely allied with the family life, and 
the boy’s room to be accessible both to owner’s room 
and to maid’s room. The house is of concrete tile 
and frame and stucco, with a small portion of 
board and batten whitewashed. The roof is of heavy 
hand-split cedar shingles; the trim, exposed rafters, 
and porch members white; the doors, windows, and 
shutters soft shades of green 





WITH SUMMER IN VIEW 


Two Guestrooms and a Breakfast-Room in cool 


Seasonal Colors 


This guestroom with a quaint Victorian 
flavor has a wall covering in tones of beige, 
pink, golden yellow, and oyster white; 
oyster-white woodwork; hangings of mul- 
berry chintz with old-fashioned blue and 
pink flowers, and glass curtains of beige- 


pink gauze. The dressing table has a 
flounce of white dotted Swiss edged with 
beige-pink silk loop-braid trimming over a 
beige-pink underskirt. The stool ts of beige- 
pink taffeta with tufted down-cushion top. 
Barton, Price and Willson, Inc., Decorators 
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most delightful powder-room for guests has been converted from a coat closet and cov- 
ed with wallpaper of Chinese yellow with design in gray, white, and gold accents. The 
odwork is yellow and the carpet gray. The dressing table has a mirror top and a 
satin flounce with looped yellow cords and tassels. The upholstery of the fruit- 

ch is a white silk plush and the hangings are of yellow taffeta with white 

ll fringe used with white net glass curtains. Mrs. Dodd, Inc., Decorator 


Dana B. Merrs!! 
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This breakfast-room in a country house at Glen Head, Long Island, has oyster-white 
walls with mouldings, chair rail, and baseboard slightly toned with pink. Hangings of 
white celanese with turquotse-blue bands of the same material, ruffled glass curtains of 
fine white net, and a floor of brown rubber tiling with a conventional floral design in 
white complete the setting for the smartly designed furniture. This is painted brown, 
the table being relieved with white decorations and the chairs with turquoise-blue up- 
holstery of leather. The lighting fixtures are clusters of white porcelain calla lilies with 
gilt leaves and brackets. Taylor & Low, Ltd., Decorators 
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In the house of Mrs. Katherine 
Birge in Covina, California, which 
was shown in the May issue, the boys’ 
room has these double bunks to ac- 
commodate four boys. On the oppo- 
site wall are built-in wardrobes so 
that the maximum amount of space 
zs left for furniture. Austen Pier- 
pont and Marshall Shaffer, Asso- 
ciated Architects 


In a corner of the studio on the es- 
tate of F. Robins Mitchell in Weston, 
Massachusetts, are these enclosed 
bunks which provide a retreat for 
the late-working artist. California 
redwood is used for the woodwork. 
The door at the right leads to the 
balcony, an end of which can be 
seen in the illustration. Eleanor 
Raymond, Architect 

















In the guest house on the estate of 
Richard C. Paine on Mount Desert 
ts this bunk which ts described in 
detail on page 51 of this issue. 
Roger Griswold, Architect, in asso- 
ciation with Little and Russell 
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George H. Davis 


In the daughter’s room 
in the circular tower of a 
house on Montauk Point, 
New York, are these 
bunks which are made 
gay by the covers of Nor- 
mandy toile in red, blue, 
and yellow. Notice the 
pegs in the post which 
serve in place of a ladder 
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LETTERS TO A BEGINSMANG 5G SER 


VIL. The Stand-bys of the Garden 


BY HINDA TEAGUE HILL 


Dear Lois, — 

Peonies, irises, lilies, gladiolus, and dahlias follow one 
after another in such admirable succession and come in such 
a variety of colors and types that they are counted the old 
reliables of the perennial border and fit in any garden, large 
or small. 

Because they have such a bewildering number of varie- 
ties, and also because each genus has likes and dislikes of its 
own, I should like to tell you something about each. 
All I can do in a letter is to set up a guidepost — to direct 
you toward more extensive information. Whole books 
are devoted to each of these garden treasures, books that 
not only are authoritative, but are delightful reading. 
Just now you are so busy planting and weeding and gloat- 
ing over each opening blossom that you doubtless find little 
time for books. They are a pleasure you can anticipate for 
winter evenings, after the garden has been put to bed. 
Such fireside gardening is almost as much fun as the real 
thing — and not nearly so hard on weary muscles. 


Fas each of these flowers in which you are interested get 
catalogues from specialists. Here you will find instructions 
for planting and caring for the flower, a more or less exten- 
sive list of varieties, and sometimes illustrations in half- 
tone or colors. A beautifully illustrated catalogue is a joy 
to have, but is such an expensive proposition for the dealer 
that I feel we have no right to expect it. I do think we 
may expect a list that is not cluttered up with poor varie- 
ties long superseded, and that we have a right to insist 
upon accurate descriptions that tell us of the color, shape, 
and size of the flower, its comparative height and blooming 
season, and any distinctive feature that makes it stand out 
from others. The name of the producer, the date of intro- 
duction, and the rating, if the flower has been given one, 
are also valuable items of information. 


Lists, the first of our quintet to flower, may be divided 
for practical purposes into two great groups — bearded 
and beardless. If you have a liking for scientific terminol- 
ogy or want to impress the neighbors, pogon and apogon 
accent on the first syllable) sound a trifle more learned and 
mean the same thing. Pogon is the Greek word for ‘beard,’ 


and the prefix « means ‘without.’ 
Among the bearded irises are the dwarf early bloomers, 
trom four to twelve inches in height, the intermediates, 


Va Ve tall Khearded arn Z 
d the tall bearded group the only ones we can con- 


sider just now. They range in height from two to five feet, 
may have large or small flowers, and have an exquisite 
variety of coloring. They will grow and bloom for the 
most inept tyro, but appreciate attention to their very 
modest wants. 

A brief explanation of frequently recurring terms will 
make description easier. The bearded iris consists of three 
upstanding parts, called standards, and three drooping 
parts, called falls. Along the narrow part of the fall, 
called the haft, is the beard which gives its name to this 
great group. The color of this beard may be white, yellow, 
orange, or in a few cases blue, lavender, or pinkish, and 
often lights up an otherwise ordinary flower. 

Varieties with standards and falls of the same color are 
called selfs; those with standards and falls of different 
colors, or of different shades of the same color, are bicolors. 
A blend is a combination of two or more colors, such as 
was found in the old ‘changeable’ silks. 


Ix choosing iris varieties ask yourself what you want 
from them. It makes a great difference whether you are 
thinking of masses of color to be seen from some distance, 
or whether you want a clump to be observed close at hand. 
For mass effect, a clear, carrying color is more important 
than details of form — though of course there is no point 
in buying a poorly proportioned flower when you can get 
another of equally good color and better form at the same 
price. Asa rule, a clear single color will carry better than 
a blend, a self better than a bicolor. Generally, too, from a 
distance, the lighter tones are more effective than the 
dark ones. 

Good varieties for massing, many of which will also 
stand close inspection, may be bought at from twenty-five 
to fifty cents each, with sometimes a considerable reduction 
if bought by the dozen. Princess Beatrice, for instance, 
well deserves a place in any garden. Corrida, Celeste, 
Juniata, and Violacea Grandiflora will give you pleasing 
masses of light and medium blue-lavender at little cost. 
If you can spend more, Santa Barbara, Souvenir de Loetitia 
Michaud, and Mary Barnett will add charm of detail in 
the same color range. 

If you want your blues to run into pinkish lavenders 
and on toward reddish shades, try Mother of Pearl, 
Lohengrin, Mrs. Alan Gray, Queen Caterina, Dream, 
Susan Bliss, Aphrodite, and Julia Marlowe. For outstand- 
ing clumps in the small garden, your choice will naturally 
depend upon the needs of the individual spot to be planted. 
To choose your varieties consult a reliable catalogue or, 
better, visit a good iris collection. 

I have not named above any of the very new or very 
expensive varieties, because I think you are interested in 
irises not as individuals but merely as a part of your garden 
picture. Now a single stalk of any one variety can’t pos- 
sibly be as effective as a clump. You will have a far more 
pleasing picture if you plant three (Continued on page 55) 





Lilies and peonies, two of the stand-bys of the perennial border, have enough varie- 
ties to suit all tastes. The Madonna lily especially, seen in the right-hand border 
in this illustration, is one of the glories of the garden. The garden of the Misses 
Righter, Bedford Hills, New York. Helen Swift Jones, Landscape Architect 
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THE WEEK-END CABIN AS BUILT 
IN EUROPE 





LIVING Peele 
13-4" x 20°0" 

Reduced to simplest terms but by no means shorn of =) pis 
charm, this week-end house on the Danube offers 
many suggestions to those who want thetr vacation 
quarters convenient and unadorned. The house is of 
brown wood with white trim, and the stairs to the 


raised piazza and outlook on the roof, and the simple 





railings, serve as the only decoration. The plan shows 
/ nuch can be contained in a small space when 
the furnishings are built in and logically arranged. 

hh ed week-ends and in the summer 


é uple employed in the near-by city 


\NN AND FELIX AUGENFELD, OF VIENNA, ARCHITECTS 
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Inside, the walls ave o wallboard, painted white, with narrow waxed hard wood battens covering 
the joints. The hangings are of light green and orange and the bed niches are sheathed with waxed 
wooden panels. There are few pieces of furniture, but these are augmented with folding shelves 
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In this living-room in another cabin the walls and the furniture are of larch 
wood. Here too the same simplicity prevails, and space is gained by the use of 
built-in furniture. Distinction ts given this room by the gay colored hangings 





PAUL FISCHEL AND HEINZ SIEPER;, ARCHITECTS 





GRANDMOTHER’S CHINA 


BY 
SAMUEL W. WOODHOUSE, JR. 


Dr. Woodhouse, after serving during the war in France 
and Italy as medical inspector, and later medical director, 
was appointed, after demobilization, *‘ Keeper’ at the Penn- 
sylvania Museum, and subsequently Associate and Acting 
Director. After resigning from this position, he retained 
the post of Collaborator in Ceramics at the Smithsonian 
Institute. 


Ix the Colonial days when our grandmothers spread the 
festive board, the trenchers were either wood or, in more 
elegant circles, pewter. Few indeed among the early 
housewives were the happy owners of any china. We 
may realize how choice they were of their china, how 
they valued it, from the prominence given to the few 
pieces mentioned in their old wills. 

It is true that efforts had been made to make white ware 
in the Colonies, all more or less short-lived and unsuccess- 
ful. A very few pieces of the Bonnin and Morris output 
have survived, one the property of the Franklin Institute, 
another a sauce tureen, and the third a large Mayflower 
basket. They are all marked under the glaze in blue, 
with asmall ‘P.’ 

In the South among the wealthy, Governor Sharpe of 










The Commodore John Barry bowl, a fine 
example of Chinese Lowestoft brought 
home in 1787 by the commander of the 
‘Alliance’ 


Another view of the Barry bowl, showing 
the bite taken out of its side, and a small 
bowl, marked ‘S. B.,’ the initials of 
Commodore Barry’s wife, which was 
part of a tea service he brought home to 
her from China. Courtesy of Mr. Barry 
Hepburn 
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Part of a very lovely tea 
service made for Ed- 
ward Yard, who vis- 
ited Canton in 1801. 
Courtesy of Mrs. Breeze 


A sample plate divided 
into four paris, bearing 
different types of deco- 
ration and their key 
numbers. Courtesy of 
the Victoria and Albert 
Museum 





Maryland and Lord Dunmore of Virginia, for instance, 
had large services of Chinese porcelain imported by the 
British East India Company, but such things were very 
sparingly used. 

At the close of the Revolution, Robert Morris, with his 
customary sagacity, had hit upon the one place possible 
for the Americans to dip into the‘ pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow.’ In other words, thanks to Robert Morris, 
our grandmothers began to have porcelain china that was 
brought home by our adventurous traders from the East 
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The bowl presented to the City of New York by General 
Jacob Morton, which bears the name of Syngchong, the china 
dealer. Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Indies. Until the Revolution, this commerce was pro- 
hibited to the Americans, it being a monopoly of the 
East India Companies. 

To-day one hears’a great deal about ‘Lowestoft.’ Old 
errors are hardest of all misfortunes to forget. In 1863, 
Chaffers unfortunately got a misconception that some 
Oriental porcelain had been decorated in Lowestoft, and 
that some artificial soft-paste porcelain made in Lowestoft 
was decorated in Canton. While it is remotely possible 
that this may have been the case, so smal] was the amount 
that ordinary students may neglect it. 

By the excavations made in the old East Coast town of 
Lowestoft, where the potteries were known 
to have stood, we now know that nothing 
but artificial soft paste was made there, and 
as the china now called Lowestoft is uni- 
versally the hard-paste porcelain, it follows 
that it must be Oriental, hard-paste porcelain 
having been made only at Bristol and Ply- 
mouth, and then in small quantities late in 
the century. 

It is not to be expected that among grand- 
mother's china we should find any of those 
excessively rare pieces. None of the people 
in the old times ever spoke of their china as 
‘Lowestoft.’ Mr. John Robinson of the 
Essex Institute, Salem, wrote in Old Time New 
England an article dealing with the porcelain 





Part of an interesting 
set (left) decorated for 
Mary Hollingsworth 
with patterns of flowers 
which she picked on 
her father’s place near 
Philadelphia and sent 
out to China to be 
copied. Courtesy of 
Mrs. Logan McCoy 


that came home with the East Indiamen. This was called 
always ‘India China,’ the term ‘India’ expressing in 
eighteenth-century usage any place east of the Cape of 
Good Hope. As everyone knows, the vessels that traded 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope were called ‘Indiamen’ or 
‘East Indiamen.’ The Americans could compete favorably 
with the great ships of the Dutch or the English East India 
Companies by reasort of greater speed and less expense (the 
ships requiring fewer men and making more frequent 
voyages). 

There were, all told, but one hundred American ships in 
Canton from 1785 to 1800, and only fourteen of these came 
before 1790. Hence the greater part of our china came 
after 1790. In our endeavor to date the various types, the 
blue border and enameled color after the general style of 
the Cincinnati service would seem to be the oldest. Then 
would come those decorated in enameled colors in the 
dainty Adams style, and later those with the commonplace 
blue border, and arms or monogram in the centre. 

It must be borne in mind that we are considering a very 
short period, and the lines of demarcation are very slight. 
The English service with the arms of Chadwick, bearing 
on the back ‘Canton in China, 24 Jan’ 1791,’ is one of the 
best clues to date. The bulk of our American Chinese 
Lowestoft came in the period from 1795 to 1805, when one 
hundred and eighty-five American ships were in Canton. 
The number continued to increase until 1820, in which year 
alone there were forty-six. 

Scarcely a ship clearing for the Indies but brought back 
some china. One invoice for such (Continued on page 54) 


The badge of the Cincinnati on the 
outside of the punch bowl made for 
General Richard Humpton, probably 
about 1790, at the bottom of which 
is this unique portrait of George 
Washington enameled in colors, 
surrounded by circles with the names 
of the thirteen states. Courtesy of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society 








This ‘Buying Guide’ has been initiated to 
supply an answer to the common question, 
‘Where can I buy it?’ All the furnishings 
shown in its five pages are available in 
large cities throughout the country, and 
have been selected because they are new 
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BUYING GUIDE 4 NEW FURNISHINGS 


and desirable from the point of view of both 
style and quality. For additional informa- 
tion about them, send a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to Readers’ Service, House 
Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston. The 
numbers are for your convenience in writing 
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ROOM ARRANGED BY GIMBEL BROS. INC. 


SIMPLICITY of design and sturdiness of construction make maple furniture especially suitable for a 
boy's room. Here it 1s used with a wallpaper with narrow beige and gray stripes and architectural 
and scenic medallions in reddish brown, and pink-beige woodwork with blue mouldings. The 
hangings and bedspread are of semi-glazed chintz in a reddish-brown check, with brown chintz 
cording and banding. The glass curtains are golden-yellow net. The furniture is as follows: bed 
(1) with low turned posts and shaped headboard; drop-leaf bedside table (2) with butterfly wing 
supports; low chest (3) with two deep drawers and antique brass pulls; highboy (4) of excellent de- 
sign, a replica of an old piece; a Windsor armchair (5) of comfortable proportions. The lamp, a 
copy of a ship’s lantern, the antique ship model, and the globe all give a boyish stamp to the room 
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ROOM ARRANGED BY GIMBEL BROS., INC. 


THE furniture of modern design is sure to appeal to the girl in her teens. It is modern, but not 
too severe, and is of ayous wood, — a wood from the Philippines, similar in graining to mahogany, 
— with bands of black enamel. The wallpaper has a diamond design in white and turquotse and 
a conventional flower pattern in tan, brown, and peach on a sand-colored ground. The glass cur- 
tains ave sand-colored celanese with overcurtains of striped sand, rose, and peach net. The carpet is 
a blue-gray broadloom and the bedspread 1s peach-colored taffeta with cording of the same. The 
furniture is as follows: bed (6) of single size, low and with entire obliteration of detail; dressing 

ble (7) consisting of two units of three drawers each with a connecting shelf and with black bands 


erving as handles; mirror (8) 26" in diameter with half-frame of black enamel; wood stool (9), 
‘lso grooved, and matching the dressing table; slipper chair (10) with shell back, covered with 


ite and turquoise chintz; side table (11) with two capacious drawers and shelf below. On 
: ible are glass and aluminum trays with bottles with blue and peach-color tops 
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In the upper corner are a bath mat in a range of color with non-slip back 


(30), two tufted mats (31) woven in the Kentucky mountains, and two mats 
(32,33) to match bath towels on the opposite page; in the centre row are a 
pottery jar (34) in turquoise blue and green, raffia-covered glass bottle 
(35,36), and jar of pressed glass (37); in the first horizontal vow are a clear 
crystal bottle (38) decorated with gold leaf, a white china bottle (39) with 
orange, black, and gold design, pressed-glass jars (40, 41), 4 revival of a 
Victorian opal glass (42), and glass bottles (43, 44) with decalcomania and 
hand-painted decoration; in the last row are containers of Chinese pottery 
and pewter (45, 46), a Victorian opal glass jar (47), an Italian jar with 
crackle finish (48), and a milk-glass box with h ind-painted decoration (49) 
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Photographs by Frances Benjamin Johnston 





CONVINCINGLY CROWNING THE CRESTOR Eee 


The House and Gardens of Miss Emma T. Hahm 


Washington, D. C. 


ROSE GREELY, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


ADAMS, ARCHITECT 


The happy union here of house and planting and 
their appropriateness each to the other are the 
result of close cooperation between architect and 
landscape architect. The original location of the 
house on the higher ground among the oak trees 
was abandoned for the lower and more irregular 
site, upon the suggestion of the landscape archt- 
tect, who designed the walls, road, and terraces 
to adapt the house, which was redesigned for 
this position, to the less uniform contours. The 
house is of stone and brick whitewashed, and the 


picturesque roof is of red tile 





From the terrace at the rear of the house a flagged path winds up at one side of the oak 
glade to a cottage. Rhododendrons and wild flowers are planted along this path and rock 
plants are placed in the dry-laid stone wall 


ee 
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At the side of the house a formal garden is developed which is 
reached by steps from the two grass terraces, one each side of the porch 











At the right is a view of the two terraces 
behind the house and a corner of the formal 
garden. From these terraces is a vista of the 
fountain at the end of the garden, shown 
below encircled by hemlocks and the tall 
oaks beyond. The pool is octagonal and is 
painted robin’s-egg blue. About the low 
coping of bluestone is a casual planting of 
dwarf iris, lavender, coralbells, and pinks. 
At one corner of this paved area is a willow 
which makes a pleasant contrast against 


the dark oaks 
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WHY NOT A BOAT FOR SUMMER RESIDENCE? 


The cruiser illustrated above is 32' long and accommo- 
people. A small one, 24 long, accommodates 
b is equipped with cockpit, deck cabin with 

tlley, and lavatory, all compact enough for easy 


E. 


7g, ample enough for comfort, and small 
* gay furnishings. Some of these furnishings are 
2 the opposite page. The white glazed pottery, 


kinds of interesting shapes, has 


blue polka dots and the pressed-glass goblet of thumb- 
print design is also blue. The rough woven linen with 
wave design is in tones of natural color and dark blue and 
is impervious to salt water and sun. The ship’s clock and 
barometer in highly polished brass are necessary equip- 
ment. Boat, courtesy of Elco Works; pottery and glass, of 
Mitteldorfer Straus; linen, of Old Bleach Linen Company; 
clock and barometer, of Waterbury Clock Company 


Next perhaps in allure to going down to the sea in ships is the 
venture of taking up an abode for the summer on one of these 
small floating islands where you can be independent or social 
at will, remaining at anchor out of the path of the casual 
guest, or moored to dock within reach of yacht club. A tender 
provides carriage for train connections to the city, and there 
are innumerable opportunities for cruises on week-ends and 
during vacation. Translating the expenses for such a sum- 
mer’s residence into the equivalent of rent, the items would 
be approximately as follows: regarding the cost of the 
boat as the capital investment, the interest on this at 
6 per cent of the cost of the 24' cruiser, properly charge- 
able to such an account, is $142.50; spring painting 

and engine overhaul, $126; winter storage, $60; 
insurance, $90; giving a total of $418.50. A sum- 

mer home, in other words, for less than $500 
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In the upper left corner is a wall fountain of mosaic, aluminum, 
and black marble with a panel of mirrored glass. Lights are 
concealed under the border of the basin. Designed by Vahan 
Hagopian 


Above, a window box of mirrored glass, designed by Diane 
Tate and Marian Hall, gives sparkle and life to a window sill 


At the left, under the large windows curtained with a white 
transparent material, are a decorative panel of wood and 
chromium and shelves to hold plants that do not need the sun- 
light. Designed by L’Elan, Inc. 





Columbines are not only lovely in 
the garden but among the choicest 
flowers for cutting, since they last 
well and their soft colorings make 
possible a variety of very beautiful 
cut-flower arrangements 
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THE LOVELY COLUMBINE 


BY LOUISE BUSH-BROWN 


Tae columbines are among the most beautiful of our 
garden flowers. There is about them an exquisite dainti- 
ness and charm which few other perennials possess, and no 
spring garden seems quite complete without them. Within 
recent years many new and beautiful varieties have been 
introduced, and we should feel very grateful to the plant 
breeders who have worked so patiently to give us these 
greatly improved strains. There is, indeed, a vast difference 
between the dull, short-spurred columbines which our 
grandmothers grew in their gardens and the exquisite, 
graceful types which we have to-day. It is as if the colum- 
bines had undergone an almost complete metamorphosis 
during the past quarter of a century. From heavy, un- 
interesting blooms with little grace or charm, they have 
been miraculously transformed into flowers as beautiful 
as butterflies. 

The different species of Aquilegia vary considerably in 
form, in coloring, and in adaptability. Some are distinctly 


perennial in habit and will bloom on for many years, while 
others are comparatively short-lived. Some are particu- 
larly well suited to the rock garden, others thrive ex- 
tremely well in woodland settings, and some are best 
suited to the herbaceous border. There are about thirty 
distinct species, but of this number we find only six in 
common cultivation to-day. 

Aquilegia alpina. This comes to us from the high 
mountain steeps of Switzerland and is one of the most 
cherished plants in many a rock garden. It is sometimes 
spoken of as the fairy of the family, for it is such a dainty, 
delightful little thing. It seldom reaches a height of more 
than nine inches, and the flowers, which are borne in May 
and June, vary in color from clear blue to white. The spurs 
are short and stout and distinctly incurved. The plants 
prefer a light, well-drained, rather stony soil which is not 
too rich, and they will thrive in either full sun or partial 


shade. 
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Aquilegia caerulea. Known as the Rocky Mountain 
columbine, this is one of the most beautiful of all species. 
It is a native of our mountain regions from Colorado south 
to Mexico. The lovely, long-spurred flowers are a clear 
blue with a white cup and golden anthers, and they are 
borne in great profusion. The plants are considered short- 
lived in our Eastern gardens, as they frequently die out 
after two or three years, but recent experiments tend to 
show that they will persist considerably longer if given a 
soil of moderate acidity. Many of our beautiful hybrid 
strains have been developed from this species. 

Aquilegia canadensis. Native to this country east of 


the Rocky Mountains, this species is usually found growing™ 


on dry, stony ledges. It prefers partial shade and a more or 
less neutral soil, as it will not tolerate either extreme 
acidity or extreme alkalinity. It is a modest little flower, 
seldom growing more than ten or twelve inches high, and 
the blooms are of scarlet and yellow hue. It is most 
happily at home in a woodland setting or in some partially 
shaded corner of the rock garden. There is a very dwarf 
form known as A. canadensis nana. 

Aquilegia chrysantha. This variety bears flowers of 
clear yellow tinted with claret, and the spurs are long, 
slender, and graceful. It comes into flower a little later 
than some of the other species, but has the pleasant habit 
of blooming intermittently. throughout the season. In 
fact it is sometimes in flower when*cut down by frost in 
the autumn. The foliage is particularly good, being a 
deep, glossy green and usually retaining its healthy, 
vigorous appearance through the summer months. The 








The Aquilegia glandulosa is a rare and beauti- 

ful species which blooms from early May until 
well into June with flowers of a bright lilac- 
blue tipped with white and foliage with rich 
coppery shadings 


One of the improved long-spurred hybrid 
strains which have become so popular in recent 
years 


plants reach a height of from eighteen to twenty-four 
inches and are well adapted either for woodland planting 
or for use in the garden. 

Aquilegia glandulosa. This rare and beautiful species 
should be more widely grown. It comes to us from the 
mountain regions of Siberia. The large, pendent, wide- 
spreading flowers are a bright lilac-blue in color, tipped 
with white. The spurs, like those of A. alpina, are short 
and stout and distinctly incurved. A. glandulosa is one of 
the first of the columbines to come into flower, blooming 
from early May until well into June. The foliage is very 
lovely, having a soft, velvety quality with rich, coppery 
shadings. The plants vary in height from twelve to fifteen 
inches and are lovely both in the herbaceous border and 
in the rock garden, thriving either in full sun or in light 
shade. 

Aquilegia vulgaris. This common columbine of Europe 
is the one which is so frequently found in old-time gardens. 
It reaches a height of from eighteen (Continued on page 54) 
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HOW TO DO IT 


NOTE: Often in our illustrations an effect is described or a special feature is 
pictured which a reader would like to duplicate if he knew just how to go about 
it. In this four-page supplement we shall give each month this desired infor- 
mation about some of our illustrations. Thus, over a period of a year, valuable 
compilation of facts about building, equipping, and finishing the house will be 


acquired. —'THE Eptrors 


ECONOMICAL INTERIOR WALL 
FINISH FOR A SUMMER CAMP 


| See page 30} 


Tue economical interior finish for a summer camp is perhaps most 
logically produced if regarded as a feature of wall construction. 
There is first the masonry wall in stone, brick, concrete block, or 
even poured concrete, which may have its interior wall surface 
the same as the exterior and which requires no finish of any kind, 
unless a coat of paint or whitewash is desired to change its color or 
to produce a slightly more finished effect. 

Leaving the difficulties of construction of such a wall out of 
consideration, although not denying the many virtues of a weather- 
tight masonry wall, the cost itself is, except in isolated cases, so 
much higher than walls of wood that wood remains the most 
general and probably the most logical building material when first 
cost is the governing factor. 

The solid wall either of logs with calked joints or of hand-hewn 
timbers set in cement, wherein exterior and interior wall surfaces 
are identical and no interior finish is required, seems best to fulfill 
the need, but here again, except in isolated cases, the cost is higher 
than will be the wall of ordinary wood-frame construction. 

The frame in wood-frame construction consists ordinarily of 
upright and horizontal timbers which carry the weight of roof and 
upper floors and act as a framework for the exterior finish. The 
uprights are a corner post and sometimes intermediate posts, 4’” x 
6”, braced with diagonal bracing, and 2” x 4” studs set 16’’O. C. 
(on centre) and doubled beside doors and windows. 

To lessen the air seepage, which is apt to 
be excessive through a single layer of exterior 
finish, it is customary to seal up the frame R 
with boards, generally called ‘sheathing,’ be- N 
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Place doors and windows in a symmetrical fashion so that the 
heavy timbers at either side of their openings will play a part in 
the design and the spaces between divide evenly. Instead of the 
usual two-by-fours set 16’’ O. C., set them 24” O. C. to obtain a 
less cluttered effect. Leave out the bracing and, to make up for it, 
put your sheathing on diagonally. Buy sheathing boards of uniform 
width, tongued and grooved on the sides and end-matched. This 
means a little higher cost for the boards and a little greater labor 
in laying, but it makes a strong, tight job. Use a heavy grade of 
waterproof building paper between the sheathing and the exterior 
finish to help shut out the wind, and nail the exterior finish with 
nails long enough to do the work but short enough so they will not 
come through the sheathing. Such an interior finish requires con- 
siderably more thought and care in planning out the framing be- 
fore the lumber is purchased or construction work started, more 
care in erection, and possibly a very slight additional cost of mate- 
rials, but is well worth the extra in final results. 

Should conditions prohibit this careful advance planning or 
make doubtful such care in erection, another alternative is the 
usual frame put up and braced, preferably with diagonal bracing 
of 1” x 4” let into the studs. The high-grade sheathing, as described, 
is then laid horizontally on the inner face of the studs and a drop 
or rabbeted siding used for exterior finish, which can be applied 
directly to the studs with the outside sheathing omitted. This 
may result in complications around openings which will require 
additional labor and even call for interior trim, but the result is 
far more finished in effect and the first cost still far from prohibi- 
tive. A light stain or water paint will develop either of these 
interiors into almost any color scheme desired. 








fore applying the exterior finish. 

An unrestricted view of the working side of 
this type of wall construction is frequently all 
that is offered as interior finish for a summer 
camp. But this often queerly braced skeleton 
is practically never symmetrical or attractive, 
and the grade of board used for sheathing, 
with uneven edges and large knotholes, rarely 
offers a desirable finish. A few necessary ad- 
justments, however, and it may be made to 
offer a satisfactory interior finish at but slightly 
higher first cost. 

In the framing, let the heavy pieces be 
solid rather than built up in the now custom- 
ary way of using 2”’ x 4” studs spiked together. 











three bays, thus just taking three pieces of 4' x 8 


I 
Fic. 1. This room 12’ wide: is divided into J 
wallboard 
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The actual cost of any product is influenced by many factors 
beside the manufacturer’s price quoted at the point of manufacture. 
When talking of materials within a limited price range, it is seldom 
safe to compare prices, for what may hold true in one place or under 
certain conditions may not be true under other circumstances. 
However, given the right circumstances, the substitution of wallboard 
for wood sheathing may prove to be economy. Not just any wall- 
board should be used, especially if it is to be placed on the outside of 
the studs, between them and the outside finish. Only one stronger 
and stiffer than wood, one treated against moisture and having as 
much insulating value as a 3”’ piece of lumber, should be chosen. 
At least one company makes a board of this character, which not 
only is strong and stiff enough, termite- and moisture-proof, but 
has distinct insulating value and a very pleasant color and texture. 

For economy’s sake, plan your frame to fit the stock-size board 
of 4’ x 7’ or 8’ with joints running vertically to come behind the 
studs. Strengthened by the exterior siding, this particular board 
may be used on studs 24’ O. C. Unless you are sure of your board, 
however, the additional nailing offered by studs set 16” O. C. is 
necessary even at the expense of a less pleasing interior. 

One other caution as to nailing. Wallboard will not hold nails 
as will lumber, and outside finish must be nailed directly to the 
frame with nails long enough to go through both finish and wall- 
board sheathing and well into the framing lumber. 

The use of wallboard on the inside face of the studs is perhaps the 
better practice, since it permits a normal and thoroughly braced 
frame. With this the color and texture of the board, unless it is to 
be painted, are an important factor, as is the treatment of the joints. 
Most boards must be put on with a separating joint to allow for 
swelling without buckling, and this joint in a simple treatment 
should be covered with a narrow wood batten — flat, half round, 
or with beveled edge. To look well, then, either the room should 
be designed to take a single sheet without joints or the joints should 
be so located as to give pattern to the wall surface. 

In Figure 1 a 12’ room is divided into three bays to take 4’ x 8’ 
boards. If doors or windows can be centred on a bay, symmetry re- 
sults. In Figure 2 the wall is framed with studs 12’’ O. C., which 
permits a batten at every other stud. Here, again, 4’ bays were 
used with 4’ x 8’ boards. The pair of casement windows completely 





zm to follow for pattern Fig. 2. Sewing the shade to frame 





Fig. 3. Binding the parchment to the frame 


Fic. 2. This room is framed with studs 12” 
on centre, which permits a batten at every 
other stud. Here also 4’ x 8’ wallboards are used 


. 


fills the width of a bay and the narrow spac- 
ing of battens permits more leeway in the 
location of doors and windows. Under some 
conditions it may be wiser to run the boards 
the other way with a dado moulding covering 
the long horizontal joints. 

A satisfactory interior of this sort depends 
less upon the money invested than upon the 
careful planning of framing timbers, both 
for appearance and for nailings, the proper 
placing of openings, and the intelligent choice 
of materials. 
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MAKING A TAILORED PARCHMENT 
SHADE 


Lamp shades are not really difficult to make, and afford a fasci- 
nating pastime. If these directions are followed, a most interesting 
shade may be fashioned in about two hours, one that will harmonize 
with your home color scheme or one that will make a thoroughly 
acceptable, yet inexpensive gift. Shades made from these directions 
are very attractive, also, for use on ceiling fixtures and side wall 
brackets. 

Have on hand scissors, pencil, tape measure, string, a pin, 
needle and thread, and wrapping paper. It will probably be neces- 
sary to buy a small jar of transparent paste, a can of white shellac, 
passe partoult binding, parchmentized paper, and the wire frame, 
which nearly any department store will have. If there are side 
supports in the frame, clip them out with pincers. They cause un- 
attractive shadows on the shade. ; 

Follow directions step by step, drafting the pattern on a piece 
of wrapping paper. (See Figure 1.) 

Draw horizontal line at A equal to diameter of the base of the 
frame. 

On this line, at the centre, erect a perpendicular (B-B on sketch). 

Find on B-B the point D, at a distance above the first line equal 
to the height of the frame. 

Lay off D-C equal to one-half the diameter of the top of the frame. 

Draw line through A-C and extend to intersect B-B at E. 

Using E as a centre, draw about half of two circles through points 
A and C. To do this, make a compass as follows: Place a dot E at 
one end of a strip of cardboard. From E mark off a distance equal 
to E-C and E-A, thus: — 


A C .E 


Make small holes at A and C. Place a pin through E on the card- 
board strip and through E on the pattern. With this as a pivot, 





\ 


Fig. 4. Frame shellacked inside and outside 
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place a pencil point through hole at C and describe an arc. Repeat Finally, shellac the shade — both inside and outside (Figure 4). i 
with pencil through hole at A. If an antique finish is desired, allow the shellac to dry and then i 
On upper arc, with a tape measure, lay off from C a distance brush lightly over the outside of the shade with a solution of i 
equal to the circumference of the top of the frame, plus one inch; one part burnt umber and one part burnt sienna, thinned with : 
and on lower arc, at A, a distance equal to the circumference of the turpentine. Rub lightly with a piece of cheesecloth while still ; 
base of the frame, plus one inch. Join these two points. damp. —Sarau E. Lowe ; 


Cut shade along circular and end lines and the shape is ready, 
with one-inch lap at the joining. Trace the pattern on the parch- 
mentized paper and cut out the shade. THE BUILT-IN BED 

Lay the shade flat on the table and apply the decorations you : 
desire. Painted bands, passe partout strips, silhouettes, prints, or 
cut-outs from material — nearly anything is usable. Be careful in 
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| See page 27] 





choosing decorations for the shade. Test them by holding them ALTHouGH we have probably all of us at least once openly expressed 
up to the light. Dark red, green, black, and blue do not allow our dislike of Pullman trains and our impatience at their discom- 
the light to pass through readily and should be used sparingly. fort and lack of privacy, yet there are times and places where the 

Next sew the shade on to the frame (Figure 2). Sew the side at Pullman type of bunk is a convenience. This is especially true 
the overlap with long running stitches. Crease the passe partout when space is at a premium. Then, if the bunk is designed for 


binding down the centre and, moisten- comfort and if it does not have to serve as dressing-room as well 


ing an inch or two at a time (Figure --{-- as bed, it has its place under the sun. 
3), bind the parchment to the frame. — WEIGHT The drawings reproduced above are of the bunk illustrated on 
OF page 27 of this issue, which is in the guest house on the estate of 
SHADE Mr. Richard C. Paine, described in the leading article of the June 


House Beautiful. This bunk is of the simplest construction, 
made of unpainted wood, with the walls of matched boarding ex- 
posed at the back and ends. Under the frame which supports the 
spring are drawers for blankets and extra bedding. Its simplicity 
is relieved by the gay toile hangings and piece of Czechoslovakian 


For proper proportion, a base for a = ---}=*——=— 
table lamp should be in height at least 

two thirds (from the table to the electric HEIGH? 
fixture) of the diameter of the lower OP BASE 
ring of the shade. The height of the { 
base and shade should be about equal Ne 





embroidery. The bunk is 7/ long by 3’ wide and there is a closet at 
one end of it of the same depth. 
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PLEASE TELL ME 


EACH MONTIEL we shall publish in 


this section answers to questions of 





common interest which have been 





put to our Home Builders’ Service 





Bureau. If you have a_ problem 





which is troubling you, send it to 





this Bureau at 8 Arlington Street, 





Boston. Enclose a stamped and self- 





addressed envelope for prompt reply 


Q. Last spring we had the outside of our house painted. We have 


full-length copper screens throughout. By the end of summer, at the 


north and south ends of the house, the paint was almost entirely covered 
under all the windows with brown streaks. We got in touch with the 
man who did the painting, and he said that the marks were caused by 
copper screens. Evidently the rain washing down streaked the house. 
He said that it could be very easily washed off with Gold Dust and 
water, by playing a hose on it. He then said we should have to brush 
our screens with some fluid to prevent them from doing this again. I 
have forgotten the name of the fluid and, as I cannot get in touch with 
the painter, I should very greatly appreciate any information you may 
be able to give me to relieve this condition this summer. 


A. The problem of light-colored paint discoloring from water 
running over copper is a very common one and a subject on which 
much research work has been done, both by copper and by paint 
manufacturers. Discoloration can be avoided only if the copper is 
coated. Be sure that your screens are perfectly clean and _ per- 
fectly dry, and then have them painted with a durable, long-oil spar 
varnish to which has been added a small amount of oil color. The 
varnish must be applied in thin coats which will not fill up the mesh. 
If the cornices, down spouts, and so on, are also copper, these should 
be painted with regular linseed-oil paints. 


a 


Q. Your January issue of House Beautiful carries a suggestion for 
using United States Government Lighthouse Whitewash on brick 
houses. I have in mind a similar application to an old frame house 
which is to be reconditioned in Seneca County, New York. The idea of 
using whitewash occurred to me before reading your excellent article. 
The only drawback I could see would be the rusting through the white- 
wash of nailheads in the siding, causing yellow stain on the outside. 
Can you tell me whether this would happen? The house will be even- 
tually shingled, so that if a coat of whitewash will last two or three years 
it will be satisfactory. It also occurs to me in this connection that 
whitewash could be applied with an orchard spray. Is this practical ? 


A. Wesee no reason why whitewash cannot be sprayed on to your 
house with an orchard spray. The water in the whitewash, how- 
ever, will cause ordinary nails to rust, and this rust will come 
through the whitewash. To get a satisfactory job, therefore, one 
should take a bucket of lead and oil paint and go over the heads of 
all nails before applying the whitewash. For this reason the labor 
concerned would probably be no greater if you had one coat of 
paint brushed on in place of whitewash. The cost of the paint itself 
would, of course, be greater than the coat of whitewash, but the 
wearing quality would be considerably higher. 


RN 


ow would you refinish pine woodwork so that it will be in accord 
present-day standards of interior decorating? The woodwork is 


yellou 


Q. H 
with 


ve, varnished about thirty years ago without applying a stain. 


It is now the shade that is produced by applying an umber stain. 
Would it be very expensive to remove the varnish? I have frequently 
seen mentioned an “antique pine finish. Just what shade is this, and 
how ts it produced? We do not wish to have the woodwork painted, for 
we like to see the grain in the wood. Neither do we wish to have it very 
dark, nor go to much expense with it. 


A. Without seeing your wood it is difficult to make a definite sug- 
gestion, but undoubtedly your yellow pine is not the pine generally 
referred to in the finishing of antique or present-day pine paneling. 
This is usually a white pine of close grain and quite different from 
the rather streaked wood which we picture as yellow pine, and 


- Which is commonly used in kitchens and inexpensive construction. 


There is a strong difference between its hard and soft wood, the 
result being that stain applied to it sinks deeply into the soft wood, 
making a dark streak, and hardly penetrates into the hard wood, 
making a light streak. This, of course, would not be so noticeable 
under a high-gloss varnish finish. 

The present varnish finish may be removed with paint remover 
and should not be excessively expensive, although the process takes 
time. This is perhaps good work for some of the unemployed in 
your district. Having stripped it, the only method of finishing that 
we know of which is light in color and still is not paint is as 
follows: — 

Give the woodwork a coat of white paint and then, before it is 
dry, wipe it off with a cloth so that it will have just a film of white 
over the wood. When this is dry, finish with two coats of colorless 
spar varnish, having the shine of the varnish finish coat rubbed off 
with pumice and oil. This leaves the woodwork a pale gray and has 
a washable surface. Just how much of the paint should be rubbed 
off depends upon how much you wish the grain of the wood to show 
through. If you prefer, a little coloring matter might be added to 
tint the woodwork toward warm yellow, pale green, or blue. Also 
a light-colored floor varnish or a light-colored Bakelite varnish 
should prove satisfactory. It must be remembered that any 
varnish, even one termed ‘colorless,’ really has a bit of color in it 
and has a tendency to change the color of the woodwork to which 
it is applied. For instance, a coat of varnish applied over a 
blue-gray woodwork would turn it toward the greenish tone. 
Therefore, you may want to experiment with a little piece of your 
trim before you go to the work of doing the whole room. 


AN 


Q. I have repaired an old brick house and am having trouble with the 
old brick walls. The dampness shows up continually through the new 
paper to a height of two feet above the rock foundation. The house sets 
low and the brickwork begins near the soil. I have had all the cracks 
and crevices stopped, but the bricks are porous. How can I waterproof 
it around the base on the outside before it is painted? I have been told 
of a tar preparation for brick walls, but can find no authority for its 
merits. Can you put white cement paint over a tar preparation with 
satisfaction? Will cement paint alone seal these old bricks, and should 
it be brushed or sprayed on the walls ? 


A. Damp-proofing preparations containing tar and creosote 
should not be used on the outside of brick walls where they will 
show above grade. They may be used on the inside surface of a 
brick wall before it is lathed and plastered, but it is not a reason- 
able thing to try once the house has been finished. 

There are colorless damp-proofing materials which may be 
painted on the outside of your brick walls, and which, when they 
are dry, will theoretically not even change the color of the brick. 
These may be painted on the outside of the wall and are generally 
adequate when it is a question only of the brick being porous, but 
the treatment has to be renewed at intervals. 

If you have a painted brick house, however, the paint will also 
seal the pores and probably do an even better job of keeping out 
the water than will a colorless damp-proofing material. We know of 
no damp-proofing material which can be applied and then painted 
over, but paint itself is a damp-proofing material. 
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competition this year, as last 
will have two general classifica- 
houses of from six to twelve 
1s, inclusive, east of the Missis- 
, and houses of the same size 
of the Mississippi. 

ddition. a special prize will be 
>d for the best house of from five 
ven rooms, built either east or 
of the Mississippi, and costing 
han $10,000. 


AS$s I 


_ House East of Mississippi 


BST PRIZE ...- $300 
26D PRIZE . - - $300 


3RD PRIZE . . - $200 


ASs Ii 


House West of Mississippi 


UST PRIZE ..- $300 
26D PRIZE . . .- $300 


3RD PRIZE . . « $200 


ASS Hil 


house, either East or West, of 
0 seyen rooms, costing less than 


00. 


ECHIAL PRIZE ... $300 


> will be judged, by a jury containing 
ast two members of the American 
ute of Architects, on the following 
s:— 


ccellence of design 


sonomy in space and convenience in 
plan 


laptation to lot and orientation 
ill in use of materials 


Competition calls for photographs and 
, as specified in the accompanying 
itions, of houses recently built within 
Jnited States. As in previous years, a 
ted number of the houses submitted 
2€ sent in a traveling exhibition to as 
y cities from the East to the West 
t as our scheduled time will allow. 


CONDUCTED BY THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE 


The submission of material in the Small-House Competition will 


be taken as an acceptance of the conditions as set forth below 


CONDITIONS 


4. This competition is open to all architects 
and architectural designers, and each competitor 
may submit as many houses as he desires. 


@~. A house may be eligible for any class, but 
no house will receive more than one prize. 
Prizes for the best houses in Classes I and If 
will first be awarded. The best house in Class 
III will then be selected unless a six- or seven- 
room house costing less than $10,000 has been 
awarded a prize in Class I or II, in which case 
the special award of $300 may not be made. 


3. The house submitted may be of any style 
and of any material. 


4. It may be of one, two, or three stories, and 
may contain, as noted above, from six to twelve 
rooms, inclusive, in Classes I and II, and five to 
seven rooms in Class III. Breakfast-rooms, 
pantries, baths, dressing-rooms, halls, laundries, 
and enclosed porches will not be counted as 
rooms. There must be presented: — 


a. Three photographs of the house: — 
1. General view 
2. Exterior detail 
3. Interior detail 


Two of these photographs are to be at least 
7’ x 9” in size, and the third an enlarge- 
ment at least 14” x 18’, all to be in soft 
sepia finish. The enlargement should be 


of the general view or exterior detail. 


b. First and second floor plans, drawn in ink 
at any convenient scale, and pochéd, with 
rooms plainly labeled and dimensioned; 
plot plan showing location and orientation 
of house, also at any convenient scale. 


c. Legend giving the following information: — 
1. Name of owner (not obligatory) 
Location of house 
Orientation of house 
Composition of family 
Special problems that had to be con- 
sidered 
6. Material and color of outside walls 
7. Material and color of roof 
8. Color of outside trim, doors, and 
windows 
9. Short description of interior shown 


i 


The photographs, plans, and legend must 
all be mounted on one piece of beaver 
board, or a similar heavy mount, 30” x 40” 
in size and of light buff or cream color. 


d. Set of blueprints showing the four elevations 
of the house. These should be folded and 
placed in an envelope, which should be 
pasted to the back of the mount. These 
blueprints must not contain the name of 
the architect. 


&-» The contestant’s name and address shall not 
be put on the front of the mount, but shall be 
written on the back, and a piece of paper, 
pasted around the edges, placed over it. On 
the back shall also be pasted an envelope con- 
taining a plain card, 3’ x 5” in size, clearly 
lettered with the name and address of the archi- 
tect. Any house which the contestant does not 
wish to have exhibited should be plainly marked 
on the back of the mount, ‘ Not for Exhibition.’ 
Otherwise we shall consider that we have his 
consent to exhibit his photographs. 


©. For houses entered for Class III there should 
be given the complete cost of the house, excepting 
heating, but including plumbing; electrical 
work; hardware; shades, screens, and weather- 
stripping; insurance and permits; contractor’s 
profit and architect’s fee. 


7.~ On the lowest part of the mount shall be put, 
in two or three lines and nicely lettered, the 
inscription, ‘Submitted in the Contest held by 
the House Beautiful Magazine.’ In the upper 
right-hand corner shall be left space for a card 
3” x 5” which will contain the architect’s name, 
if the mount is selected for exhibition. 


s. All photographs and plans entered in this 
competition and chosen for either publication 
or exhibition shall remain in our possession 
until after the exhibitions. We request. that 
houses entered in this competition be not sub- 
mitted to any other magazine until after they 
are released by us. All contestants will be noti- 
fied of the awards soon after they are made, 
and those whose houses are not selected for 
either publication or exhibition may withdraw 
them by sending the necessary notification. 
Entries will be returned express collect. Con- 
testants whose houses are exhibited will be 
notified when the exhibitions are over. If they 
desire, their photographs will then be returned 
to them upon the payment of the necessary 
transportation charges. 


®. Inorder not to delay the exhibitions, and also 
to ensure better reproductions, glossy prints of 
those photographs to be used in the House 
Beautiful will be secured from the architects. 
They will be asked also to furnish a second set 
of inked plans, or photographs of plans, for 
publication. It will be considered that the 
honorarium of $50 for publication rights covers 
the expense of these prints and plans. 


a©. Allentries should be carefully packed with 
stiff board for protection, and shipped express 
prepaid to the House Competition Editor, The 
House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. The competition closes October 
E73. L932; 


Additional copies of this announcement may be 


had upon application to the address given above 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CORD. 
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Extraordinary Offer! 


bf 100 


DARWIN 
\Pa TULIPS 


Choicest, first-size 
bulbs, sure to bloom. $ .00 
Schling’s Special Mix- 
ture made up especially 

for us from ten of the 

finest named varieties — not at all the 
ordinary field-grown mixture usually 
sold. 


A $7.00 value for only $3.00 















Also thesé Virginia grown 


NARCISSUS 
& DAFFODILS 


Our Old Dominion collection in choicest 






mixture of airy and medium trumpets, 
short cupped, and lovely poet’s varie- 
ties. All first quality native bulbs, fully 
aeclimatized — a collection that makes 





friends wherever it is planted. 


100 for only $5 
$45 for 1000 


Schlings$ Bulbs 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 
58th St. and Madison Ave, 
New York City 














Black Leaf 40 


SHALL AP Hy 








and practical planters have used 
“Black Leaf 40” to kill Aphis 
(plant lice) and other destructive 
‘\ insects. It is the ‘‘Guardian of 
\\ the Garden.” 


4? 







A Convenient Home Size 


As “Black Leaf 40” is highly con- 
centrated, alittle goes along way. 
An ounce bottle will make 6 
gallons of highly effective spray 
material. Kills both by contact 
and fumes, an advantage not 
possessed by non-volatile, non- 
pOisonous insecticides. 

Also good for killing poultry lice. 
Just paint roosts lightly as directed 


and fumes will do the work. Sold 
by dealers everywhere. 








Tobacco By-Products & 
Chemical Corporation, 
incorporated 
Louisville, 
Ky. 




















FoR over twenty Ie 
gardeners, fruit growers \ 













GRANDMOTHER’S CHINA 


[ Continued from page 34] 


china is perhaps as good as another 
to show the quantities and names 
of the pieces ordered. They were 
generally bought from a dealer 
named Syngchong, who was in 
New China Street, Canton, though 
others may have bought from 
Fouchong, or, less well considered, 
from Gumshong, also in New China 
Street. 

The paintings of ships were prob- 
ably done by Lumqua, who also 
copied charts for the old mariners. A 
note made by one of the early super- 
cargoes from Philadelphia is to the 
effect that ‘the best raw silk is 
called Nankin Silk’ (probably pro- 
duced in more provinces than one, 
for the Chinese called everything 
‘Nankin’ on which they wished to 
stamp a value. This tells us how 
our grandparents came to call their 
best India china ‘Nankin,’ and the 
‘Number Two’ or second-best set 
was generally called ‘Canton.’ 
This name could have had nothing 
to do with the port from which 
it was obtained, as the only port 
open to foreign trade until after the 
Opium War (circa 1840) was Canton. 

As for dating particular pieces 
of this old-time porcelain (Chinese 
Lowestoft), we might refer to the 
fine punch bowl in the Peabody 
Museum at Salem, brought home 
by the ship Grand Turk in 1787, 
which has a picture of the ship in 
the bottom of the bowl, with a 
streamer bearing the legend, ‘Ship 
Grand Turk, at Canton 1786.’ A 
similar bowl was brought home by 
Commodore John Barry (the corner- 
stone of the American Navy), when 
he commanded the Asza. It has the 
identical ship, and the streamer 
bearing the legend, ‘John Barry 
Esqr., Alliance Commander.’ The 
only difference in these bowls is 
that the example owned by Barry’s 
great-grandson in Philadelphia has 
been used, as possibly the New 
England example never was, and 
someone, in his eagerness for the 
now celebrated Fish House punch, 
took a bite out of the bowl. 

A third bowl, very similar, cer- 
tainly bearing the same picture of 
the ship, bears the monogram 
‘R.D.,’ having been brought home 
by Richard Dale, Chief Officer of 
Robert Morris’s ship Alliance. 
Richard Dale had been with John 
Paul Jones as Lieutenant in France 
during the Revolution. Commo- 
dore Barry had commanded the 
Alliance as a frigate during the 
Revolution. When the Alliance was 


sold at the Coffee House in Phila- 
delphia at the close of the war, 
Robert Morris bought it and sent it 
under the command of Commodore 
Thomas Read, with Richard Dale 
as Chief Officer and George Harri- 
son as supercargo, on the first out- 
of-season voyage ever made from 
the Western world to Canton. All 
these ships were in China in the 
season 1786-1787. 

The great interest in these 
bowls, produced in Canton at al- 
most the same time, lies in the fact 
that the ship portrayed is neither 
the Grand Turk nor the Alliance, 
but the frontispiece of a treatise 
on Naval Architecture by William 
Hutchinson, Liverpool, 1777. 

Thename of Syngchong, thechina 
dealer, is found as the maker on the 
punch bowl presented to the City 
of New York by General Jacob 
Morton, and on the back of a 
sample plate presented to the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum by Mr. 
Pfungst. The face of the plate is 
divided into four sections, each 
numbered and bearing different 
types of decoration and border, 
while the centre of the plate dis- 
plays two sorts of cartouche, or 
shield, suitable for monograms. 
These were made that our grand- 
mothers might have the advantage 
of a sample from which to select 
their china. 

An interesting set is that im- 
ported by Mary Hollingsworth 
(who died in 1820), wife of J. 
Wistar Morris, decorated with 
sprigs of flowers that she picked on 
her father’s place, ‘Green Hill,’ near 
Philadelphia, pressed, and sent out 
by a supercargo to Canton, that the 
china (still owned by her great- 
granddaughter ) might be decorated 
with the familiar flowers she so 
loved. 

We might go to any length in 
illustrating interesting examples of 
this hard-paste porcelain, the ori- 
gin of which we can support by 
documentary evidence. One of the 
most interesting, perhaps, was that 
made with the insignia of the 
Cincinnati, as ordered by Major 
Samuel Shaw, but it has been dealt 
with so frequently that it must be 
well knownto all. A very interest- 
ing service is one made in 1824 for 
the then new line of boats plying 
through the Chesapeake Canal from 
Philadelphia to Newcastle, French- 
town, and Baltimore, inscribed 
‘Union Line, Philadelphia,’ with a 
picture of the steamboat. 


THE LOVELY COLUMBINE 
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to twenty-four inches and the 
blooms are heavy, short-spurred, 
and rather lacking in grace and 
beauty. There are, however, a 


number of improved varieties, 
and some of our lovely hybrid 
strains have been developed by 
crossing A. vulgaris with other 








HOW 
MUCH 


iS A 
dollar? 


Dave Harum said, ““When 
you get hold of ten dollars 
get it into you or onto you 
as soon as you can, for 
there ain’t no pocket ina 
shroud and you’re a long 
time dead.” 


If you had nothing but 
money you would be poor 
indeed. It is the things for 
which you can exchange 
the money you earn that 
set the standards of your 
living comforts and 
conveniences. 


You know this. But de 
you know that it is you 
who largely determine the 
value of your dollars? 


Many things contrib 
ute to the distance a dol 
lar will go, but the great 
est agent in “value re 
ceived” is Advertising. 


The advertisements in 
this magazine tell yot 
about the best grades oj} 
merchandise. They tell 
you where they can be 
had and for how much. 


They tell you of the 
new thing manufacturer: 
are producing to make 
your dollars of real worth 
to you in greater comforts 
better living, mort 
enjoyment. 


Read the advertise 
ments. Take time to save 
time. Take trouble to save 
trouble. Read to save 
walking. Search the ad 
vertisements to savé 
searching the stores. Anc 
to make the dollar ge¢ 
farther! 


THE LOVELY COLUMBINE 
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ecies suitable for this purpose. 
Hybrid Strains. Many of the most 
autiful columbines to-day are 
ybrids, and among the most 
‘oice of these recent introduc- 
ons are the following: — 

The Mrs. Scott Elliott strain, 
hich bears flowers of large size 
ith long, graceful spurs. The 
lors vary from deep purple 
rough violet and pink to deep 
ine red. The outer petals are 
ten of one color and the 
rolla of another, and many of 
e flowers offer the most subtle 
id exquisite harmonies and 
ntrasts. 

Farquhar’s Pink is one of the 
rest collections of pink shades. 
1e plants are hardy and vigor- 
is and the lovely, long-spurred 
ywers, which vary in color from 
zht to deep pink, are borne in 
eat profusion. 

The Rainbow Blend is a strain 
hich was introduced several 
ars ago by one of our Western 
owers. The flowers are very 
rge with long, slender spurs, 
id for brilliancy of color they 
€ quite unsurpassed. Pink, 
se, scarlet, deep reds and pur- 
es, and many other unusual 
id very beautiful shades are 
und among them. 

Dobbie's Imperial Hybrids are a 
rain which is offered by the 
mous Scotch firm whose name 
ey bear, and are the result of 
ars of careful selection and 
selection. The flowers are of 
autiful form and the range of 
lor almost defies description. 


Culture 


Columbines are of easy culture 
id for the most part are not 
acting in their requirements. 
ew plants should be started 
om seed, as the division of old 
umps is not usually very satis- 
ctory. In order to have plants 
hich will give good bloom the 
Mowing season, it is essential 
at the seeds be sown early. If 


greenhouse space is available, 
they may be started under glass 
in February or March, or they 
may be sown in frames or in a 
seed bed in the open later in the 
season. It is well to have them 
sown before the middle of May 
in order that the seedlings may 
have as long a growing season 
as possible. The seed bed should 
be carefully prepared, and a mix- 
ture of equal parts good gar- 
den loam, peat moss, and sand 
provides excellent conditions for 
germination. The bed should be 
partially shaded after sowing and 
the soil should never be allowed 
to dry out. 

The young plants need a light, 
mellow soil with excellent drain- 
age. They should be given good 
cultivation and abundant water 
throughout the season, and they 
should never be allowed to be- 
come stunted from overcrowding. 
If given good care they will 
develop into thrifty, vigorous 
plants by autumn, and they may 
then be moved to their permanent 
position in the garden, or they 
may be wintered over in the 
nursery beds. Columbines are 
very hardy and need no winter 
protection except in severe cli- 
mates. Dry oak leaves which 
will not mat down over the 
crowns afford an excellent cover- 
ing and may be held in place 
by small evergreen boughs. 

Although one or two species 
among the columbines have de- 
cided soil preferences, the long- 
spurred hybrids, which are those 
most commonly grown in our 
gardens, will thrive well in any 
good garden loam. They appre- 
ciate a moderate quantity of well- 
rotted manure, but fresh manure 
should never be allowed to come 
into direct contact with the 
plants. They are, on the whole, 
most happily at home in a loose, 
friable soil. In poorly drained 
locations they are apt to die out 
during the winter and are also 
more subject to root rot. 


TO A BEGINNING GARDENER 
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‘more each of a few well-chosen 
inds, rather than one each of many 
irieties. It is only fair to tell you 
lat, though I stoutly believe this, 
don’t act accordingly. I love 
ises as irises, and I want every 
sod one I see. I necessarily had to 
op adding to my list when I had 
Jed all my available space, but I 
n still unsatisfied. They multiply 
nazingly, and the poor things are 
IW sitting on top of one another. 
The price of an iris, or of any 


other flower, varies not according 
to the quality, but according to 
the relative supply and demand. 
Your best guide as to value is the 
rating given by the American Iris 
Society, plus a good description. 
I doubt if it is wise to give space to 
any variety rating lower than 70, 
for you can almost certainly find a 
similar one that is much better. 
Some very desirable garden varieties 
are found in the upper seventies, 
and practically any free-blooming 
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well as to hear, this charm- 
ing IMPERIAL Tune-In-Table is 
also an excellent radio, designed to 
harmonize with the finest furnish- 
ings in your home! 
No matter how new your present 
radio may be, if it isn’t a Tune- 
In-Table, it isn’t quite modern! 


Designed by furniture artists — 
built of rare, lovely woods, exquis- 
itely finished —IMPERIAL Tune- 
In-Tables are now featured by lead- 
ing dealers throughout thecountry. 


See this newest development in 
radio at your dealer’s, or write us 
for illustrations and complete 
information. 





Boat with paddle 
a x 6 f $15 


t., . 
3 x 8 ft., $25. This is for blwebirds. 


Rose Arbors 
Garden Houses 
Trellises 

Play Houses 
Garden Seats 
Pergolas 

Bird Houses 


listed here. All 


WHEN you want attractive out- 
door equipment, think of Hodgson. 
Send for free booklet AX-7. It 


pictures and prices everything 


painted, shipped ready to erect. 


Delightful play 
house for chil- 
dren. Red cedar, 
painted outside, 
stained inside. 
Absolutely 
weather-proof. @& 
Shipped ready NG 
to erect. 


There are Hodgson bird 
houses for every kind of bird. 


Price $6. 


Dog Kennels 
Picket Fences 
Lattice Fences 
Pet Stock Houses 
Tool Houses 
Poultry-Houses 
Greenhouses 


made of cedar, 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 


1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 





730 Fifth Ave. at 57thSt., New York City 








Junior Sprinkler gives 
all growing things a 
perfect start to vigor- 
ous and beautiful 
development. Distrib- 
utes water more nearly like gentle 
rainfall than any other mechanical 
means yet devised. Covers any circular 
area from 15 ft. to 80 ft. in diameter 
according to pressure. 


and money will 











PATENTED 


SON_NEXT-BEST-TO-RAIN 2 


The Double Rotary DOUBLE el ROTARY 


JUNIOR 
SPRINKLER 


TRY 10° DAYS: Goriad Oo" eee 


scriptive literature on request. 8 
DRY 
Heavy Duty Double Rotary rey 
hown at right). The leader for 13 AS2 
scare On eolE Dae Darl: een KOS 
eteries, large estates, etc. Sold on [) me 
same guaranteed basis Xa 
we 
DOUBLE ROTARY Noy 
SPRINKLER CO. OFS} 
2505 Coca Cola hy 
Bldg. 357 


Kansas City, Mo. 






Adjustable nozzle 
makes it four sprin- 
klers in one: (1) rotat- 
ing or (2) stationary 
sprinkler; (3) rotat- 
ing or (4) stationary 
spray. Sprinkles with. sufficient force to 
penetrate soil yet will not injure tender- 
est blossoms. 

Scientifically designed of finest ma- 
terials. A big water saver. 
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return sprinkler 
be refunded. De 
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PROTECTION AGAINST INTRUSION 


y have the ri 
nce’ just 


ght to the protec- 


as logically as fire 


e of Iron Picket or Chain Link 


yns. It pre 


shrubbery. 


and addre 


gardens und 
[The name 
your vicinity 


sent on request 


ytects your lawn, 


of the Stewart Fence man in 


together with illustrated catalog, will be 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 


801 Stewart Block 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Protect 


your garden 


It’s false economy to neglect spraying 
or to use cheap inferior insecticides 
Don't risk ruining plants and trees that 
took years to grow . protect them 
with dependable insecticides such as 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 


Recommended by Officers and Members of the 
Garden Club of America to protect your beauti- 
ful flowers, shrubs and evergreens. 


Ls Nis by badings stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by this 
famous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 





Trade Mark Registered 


Wilson’s Awinc (Pyrethrum) Spray 


Non-poisonous, highly concentrated Pyrethrum 


Spray. Easily controls more resistant type of 
insects such as Mexican Bean Beetle, Japanese 
Beetle, Red Spider, Rose and Dahlia Beetle, 
Caterpillars, Elm Leaf Beetle, etc 


Wilson’s Fung-O 


An efficient fungicide offering a safe, scientific 
preventive and remedy for Mildew and Black 
Spot of Roses and other fungus diseases of 
ornamental and greenhouse plants. Particularly 


recommended for spraying Boxwood, Phlox and | 


Delphiniums 


Circulars on these Wilson products and their uses, 
sent free on request. 


“Insects and Their Control’? by Andrew 
Wilson, 383 pages, 188 illustrations, 
$2.50 postpaid. 


ealtibson 


Dept. B7 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Branches at Cleveland, Ohio 
West Palm Beach, Fla. Wilmington, Cal. 
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GARDEN ACCESSORIES 








RUSTIC PS SUIS 
or 


Garden * Sun Room * Interiors 


Bird Houses’ Trellises » Chairs ”Settees 
Bench Card Tables » Log Cabins 
Variety in Design and Type 


RUSTIC 
CEDAR 


Laurelwood 
Decoration 


Ht. 36’, Width 

24’, Seat Ht. 

18’’, Depth 20”. 
Price $3.75 


ELMWOOD SETTEE 


An Attractive Addition to Garden or Terrace 
Ht. 36’’ — Width 48’ — Depth 20” 
Price $4.00 
Chair to match $2.75 

We specialize in Arbors, Pagodas, etc., of 
special design and Children’s Play Houses. 
Special attention given to Tea Rooms, 
Inns, Estates, Penthouses, Roof Gardens, 
etc. 
Co-operation with Decorators and Architects 


Write for Catalogue H7 


RUSTIC FURNITURE CO. 


Williamstown, New Jersey 





Consult our Buying Guide each 
month for information on new 
and desirable furnishings. 








he same gracious hospitality as your 


accessories will set the accent and bring to 
an touch which makes it something more 


Information will be sent you on the 


Statuary 

Bird Baths 

Bird Houses 
Garden Seats 
Small Fountains 


lington Street, Boston 


- firmness are 
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iris of good substance with a rating 
of 80 or more is a safe buy if it is a 
color combination you want. 

New varieties of iris are obtained 
from seeds, but any established 
variety is propagated by division. 
The planting part is called a rhi- 
zome, and may vary greatly in size 
according to variety and condi- 
tions of growth. Plumpness and 
more important, I 
think, than mere size. Irises 
bought from a dealer will have 
both foliage and roots cut back, 
and will probably be shipped per- 
fectly dry. This dryness is not 
injurious to bearded types, but 
beardless species need different 
treatment. The best time for trans- 
planting is just after the blooming 
season, but it may be done at any 
time when the ground is in good 
working condition. If the rhizome 
has roots enough to anchor it in 
the soil, it should be planted with 
the top exposed to sun and air. 
Otherwise it may havea slight coy- 
ering of soil that will be washed off 
by later rains. 

Irises demand good drainage, 
need direct sunlight for at least 
part of the day, and should be kept 
well weeded. They are not fussy 
as to soil, but if it is very poor it 
might be well to add a little bone 
meal, and if it is a stiff clay it can 
be lightened by the addition of 
sand or sifted coal ashes. Once 
planted, irises can ‘stay put’ until 


they are overcrowded through 
increase. 

Peonies, too, must have good 
drainage. They like a somewhat 


heavier soil than irfses —a clay 
loam is excellent — and this soil 
must be much more deeply pre- 
pared. Peonies are planted with 
two or three inches of soil above 
theeyes. That means that you will 
probably need a hole at least ten 
or twelve inches deep, and the soil 
should be loosened well below that. 
In light soil a deeper planting is 
needed — a principle which holds 
true, of course, for all flowers. 
The location chosen should have 
sunlight for part of the day and 
should not have been used for 
peonies previously unless the old 
earth is removed and good fresh 
soil put in. This soil is kept 
in good condition by spading in 
green crops to furnish nitrogen, 
and through the careful use of bone 


meal and wood ashes for phos- ° 


phorus and potash. For the first 
winter, after the ground is frozen, 
cover with a mulch of straw, corn- 
stalks, or something that will not 
pack. Do not mulch with manure. 
As soon as the first tender shoots 
push forth in the spring this mulch 
should be removed — gently. 
The varieties you will choose 
will depend largely upon the colors 
you want and the amount you can 
spend. The rating given by the 
Peony Society is a good guide to 
the quality of any variety, but 
more particularly as to its exhibi- 


tion value than its garden habits, 
A prominent peony specialist a few 
years ago said that in his opinion 
the best five varieties for a beginner 
were Festiva Maxima, Mons. Jules 
Elie, Grandiflora, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, and Mikado. Mrs. Harding 
in her delightful book, Peonies im 
the Little Garden, gives several lists 
of desirable varieties, with frank 
discussion of their faults as well as 
praise of their virtues. 

Lilies are the glory of a garden — 
and sometimes the vexation of the 
gardener’s soul. The one point in 
lily culture on which all growers 
agree is that they must have good 
drainage. On all other points theré 
are conflicting opinions, but, gen- 
erally speaking, lilies like a me 
dium light soil, not too rich. I 
fertilizer is needed bone meal is 
perhaps the best, or well-rotted 
manure mixed with the soil before 
the lilies are planted, and not 
touching the bulbs. Most lilies 
like shade for their feet, sunshine 
for their heads. For this reason 
plant them among lower-growing 
things, not too pushing in disposi-} 
tion, for the lily has a dignified 
aloofness that resents crowding. 

Plant small bulbs six inches and 
big ones from eight to ten inches 
apart. For most lilies the planting 
depth should be at least three 
times the height of the bulb. It is 
well to dig the hole two inches 
deeper than that, and fill in a 
cushion of sand on which to place 
the bulb. The Madonna lily, 
Lilium candidum, is a notable ex 
ception to this rule for planting 
depth, as it needs only an inch o 
two of covering. 

The ideal time of planting 1 
when the blossom stalks are be 
ginning to die down, but practi 
cally you will probably have to 
plant them when you can get them, 
L. candidum needs the earliest plant 
ing, August if possible, as it begin 
to make new foliage in the fall: 
Unlike such bulbs as tulips, nar 
cissus, and the like, lilies do no 
need to be dried off and rested 
They should be kept out of thé 
soil as short a time as possible) 
If the bulbs are received after thé 
ground is frozen, they should be 
packed in dry soil, sand, or peat 
moss and stored ina cold place until 
spring. They often lie dormant @ 
full season after planting, but if 
left alone they will probably do 
well the year following. 

If you want only plants that aré 
sure to thrive and be a credit td 
their owner, it might be well to 
postpone lily growing for a few 
years. If uncertainty spurs you on, 
and a bit of difficulty merely adds 
spice to the venture, if you love te 
coax shy or sulking plants, you will 
revel in lilies. And of course there 
is always the possibility that they 
won't give trouble at all. I know 
one gardener who insists that fof 
her the gorgeous but unreliablé 
L. auratum ‘grows like a weed.’ 
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NEW STYLE IN. STERLI 
BY TOWLE. 


SMOOTH BROCADED E 


BEAUTIFULLY OLD FA‘ 





| Okp srocape does indeed . ~he very motif of its design adds 
ja quiet richness to the othe: . ifferent . . . It feels different. 
|Anyone who handles a piec smooth brocaded surface... 
\It is pleasant to live with. how finger prints or scratches 
... and every piece offe: nship at an attractive price. 
THE TOWLE SILVER. YPORT + MASSACHUSETTS 
MMens OF THE LaDY DIANA - puss OTHER WELL-KNOWN STERLING PATTERNS 








BRIDAL THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS > NEWBURYPORT + MASSACHUSETTS 


SEND FOR ATEA SPOON Dept. M-8: I enclose $1.50 for a BRIDE’s PRE-VIEW SHOWING OF OLD BROCADE, including a tea spoon, 


prices, and Emily Post's delightful ““ BRIDAL SILVER AND WEDDING CUSTOMS.” Engrave my initial __ 


This pattern is so new that you may not find it at in style checked below 


M 0) Seripr il (0 Old English M 1) Modern Name — 


Address _ 


your jeweler’s. It is far lovelier in silver than in 





) Ptint. Decide whether you like it or not by see- : 
I understand that if mot engraved I may return spoon, 


ing and feeling the silver itself. Use the coupon. 


receiving $1.25 back. My jeweler is __ 2 
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MARY JACKSON LEE will show you on these pages each month the best 
of the new things found in the shops. We cannot purchase for you, but for your 
convenience the address of the shop mentioned is given at the end of each item 


HERE in Figure 1 is a table in 
modern design of the extremely 
decorative two-tier type. The one 
pictured is made of bird's-eye 
maple, banded with black enamel 
edges, and with metal pedestal of 
burnished copper, but it also comes 
in walnut, with pedestal of pol- 
ished chromium. The top shelf 
measures 12’’ x 10’’, the lower 15” 
x 10’. Height 223’’, length over 
alle23' 


modern 


While designed for the 
room, it 


has rather a 


Chinese feeli n 
make it » the slish ¢ 
gian roo for use a Fe 
cocktail bl Priced $15 
press co lect 3ED AND Bep 
Corpor 


N. Y.C. 


THERE 


new 





(Figure 2), although I have yet 
to find a more perennially satis- 
factory type for dressing-table use. 
But the shades really are very new 
and very smart, and just what we 
most of us need at this season of 
the year to spruce up at least one 
of our neglected bedrooms. The 
crisp little shade on the lamp its 
covered with a red dotted Swiss, 
the one on the left with a gay 
Liberty print, and the one on the 
right with a soft peach-color linen. 
All of the shades are lined and 
beautifully made and may be had 
either pleated or plain in any of the 
materials mentioned, as well as in 
eyelet linen. You may order any 
color and ty pe of shz ide you wish, 
or swatches of materials will be 
sent on request. The shades are 8” 
in diameter and cost $3.00 each or, 
with the lamp, the price complete 
is only $5.00. Express will be 
collect. — Marie Swarm, Inc., 25 


River Street, Boston. 








Fig. 3 


ANY hostess who takes pride in 
how, as well as what, she serves 
her guests will find these cocktail 
cups (Figure 3) not only ex- 
quisite in color and form, but most 
practical. Made of finest lacquer in 
red or black with burnished gold 
lining, they are_ impervious to 
acid, chemicals, or water, and even 
the most innocuous of vegetable 
cocktails would seem like nectar 
for the gods when served in such 
cups. The tray is red lacquer on 
metal and has a black lacquer edge 
on the gallery. The low-footed 
cocktails are priced $2.00 each, the 
high $2.50 each. The tray, 14”’ x 
63'’, is priced $8.00. All of these 
prices include parcel post. — Yam- 
ANAKA & COMPANY, 680 Fifth Avenue, 


NYG: 


I THINK you will agree with me 
in thoroughly approving of this 
new ‘Wear-Ever’ refreshment set 
Figure 4) which is so smartly 
modern in appearance and so emi- 
nently practical in its arrangement. 
The large tray is of black alumi- 





num and, when ‘all set,’ the 
pitcher, in natural aluminum with 
black bakelite handle, stands in 
the centre with two trays on either 
side, making a very compact and 
striking outfit. The smaller trays, 
74/’x 3%", willeach hold a glass and 
several sandwiches, kept comfort- 
ably in place by the high rim. 
The pitcher holds two quarts and 
enough ice to keep the liquid cold. 
Fruit juices and other liquids will 
not stain the tray, since its finish is 
not applied as an enamel, but is an 
electrolytic finish that is an inte- 
gral part of the metal. And, in- 
cidentally, it is a tray which will 
serve many purposes besides that 
of holding this particular outfit. 
It would be hard to find a better- 
looking or more practical refresh- 
ment set for either summer or 
winter entertaining, and yet it 


costs but $5.00, express prepaid. — 
Mapre, CuHintz & Pewter, 99 Mr. 
Vernon Street, Boston. 
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Monel Metal “‘Straitline’’ Sinks are available in a wide range of sizes with 
double drain boards and with single drain boards on either right or left side. 





Monel Metal “ Straitline” Sinks are available in cabinet models, designed to 
fit into built-in kitchen cabinets of standard dimensions. Write for details. 
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VEQOWEEH WEE EAE SENKS 


“Almost too good to be true”... that’s 
what you'll say when you see the new 
“Straitline” Monel Metal Sinks and hear 
the new low prices. These new sinks 
cost about 50% less than any previous 
Monel Metal Sinks. Actually, they sell 
for approximately the same prices you 
pay for ordinary sinks having the same 
work space. With Monel Metal Sinks 
so moderate in cost, you won’t want to 
postpone selecting yours. 

If you are not already familiar with 
the advantages of a Monel Metal kitchen 
sink, ask any owner how they lighten 
and brighten kitchen chores. You'll 
hear words of highest praise for Monel 
Metal’s easy cleaning, due, of course, to 
the fact that this rich-looking, silvery 
alloy is rust-proof, corrosion-resistant 
and solid metal all the way through, 
with no surface coating to chip, crack 
or wear away. 

Monel Metal kitchen sinks, both the 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
73 WALL STREET 


$ 
Now as low as 40 


new popular-priced “Straitline”* models 
and the more expensive “Streamline”* 
designs, have exclusive features not 
available in any other kitchen sink at 
any price. Noise-deadening drain board 
construction; 31% more work space 
than ordinary sinks of the same com- 
parable size; silvery beauty that har- 
monizes with any kitchen color scheme; 
durability that provides lifetime service 
—these are some of the reasons why 
you will wait no longer...why you will 
decide now that your new sink must 
be made of Monel Metal. 

In buying sinks, cabinet and table 
tops, ranges or washing machines, ask 
your plumber or dealer about Monel 
Metal. You will find, as others have, 
that this long-wearing, beautiful metal 
is the silvery symbol of utmost quality 
in household equipment. 

Mail the coupon for additional in- 


formation. 


NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing 


approximately two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. Monel Metal is J 
*Trade-Mark mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. MESAt 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., 73 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me your newest literature describing both “Straitline” and “Streamline” Monel Metal Sinks. 


Name — 





Address — a 
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Plumber’s Name— 
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FOUR MONTHS 
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q PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
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Period and Modernistic styles, 















colorharmony, draperiesandall 
fundamentals, Personal instruc- 
tion by New York decorators 


z 
5 
P 
# 
RESIDENT DAY CLASSES f 
i 
d 
k 
& 
E 


starts at once « Send for Catalog 5G 

NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 

INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 


start October 3rd + Send for Catalog 5R 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
GR awe SSE PIR Se ee 





| for your GARDEN 


=~ Enduring, beau- 
on tiful, high - fired 
: Terra Cotta brings 
new interest to the 
garden, sun room or 
interior. Send 10c for 
illustrated brochure. 


—Gatoway | 
(a) POERY 


3220 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 











Estab. 
1810 






Choose for beauty and distinction 


MEDIC| PICTURE 


PUZZLES | 


Selections from the famous Medici Pictures 
(all sizes), incomparable full color repro- 
ductions. Fully interlocking, mahogany 
backed pieces. Write for illustrated list. 


HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT, Inc., 857 
Boylston St., Boston or 489 Fifth Ave., New York 


Lemonade 
Pitcher! 


Hand-turned pottery. 
Water-proof glaze in 
lovely mountain mist 
(Green) shade. 6’ 
high. No. 374. Post- 
paid to you for $1.75 


The TREASURE CHEST, Asheville, N. C. 





Now is the time to build 


book of 50 choice designs 
and floor plans of hom costing 
$30,000, postpaid only $1.00 
find it more nd full of help- 
1 Vl mad to order ith 

rvision anyw I Iengland. Write 

or call for particul 
FREDERICK H 
101 Trem treet 





or remodel 
vith photo: 


Send for 









- GOWING, -Architect 
Boston, Ma 












Love Birds, Parrakeets, 


es 
BBiralse Finches, wonderful 


singing Canaries, etc. Buy rect fron 













. Safe arrival guaranteed anywhere. “‘If 
it's a Bird, we have it.” Write for Catalog “'B’ 
BIRDLAND. No. Hollywood, 


Calif. 


[CATT Drhkthonalhl OPN 

;FALL COURSES |] Besi: | 

IN WEAVING ||f|| 1932 | 
FHE GARDEN STUDIO 

14A Marshal St Brookline, Mass 
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Carol Brown, | 
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I WAS delighted to discover this 
new line of Jewel Kitchenware 
(Figure 5), for I am sure it is just 
what housewives who take a pride 
in their kitchen equipment have 
long been awaiting. Here are uten- 
sils of chromium plate with perma- 
nently lustrous finish and handles 
of genuine catalin in green onyx — 
a material of jade-like appearance 
which is non-inflammable and, 
unlike enameled handles, cannot 
chip or break, as the color goes 
straight through and 1s permanent. 
Almost all the ordinary and a few 
extraordinary kitchen articles may 
be obtained in this ware, including 
strainers, cake turners, and many 
other items. Those illustrated are 
a batter beater, price 35 cents; 
a measuring spoon, 25 cents; a 
mincing knife, 50 cents; and a 
masher-ricer, 50 cents. Postage 
will be collect. — Tur WasnspurN 
Company, 28 Union Street, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 





EVERY HOME LOVER 
should own ; 
THIS BOOK 


(5000 Readers of 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL do) 


*] -00 
POSTPAID 


\ OU'LL enjoy 


thi fascinating 
book on furniture 
tyles, now in its 
edition 
v politics, re 
10n and society 




























how the great designers 

ul is told in this com 
work of 30 chapters. En 
ent authorities, the text is 
to read, and written espe 
r. Handsomely bound 
] addition to your own 
our copy. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
|} 54-H Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





1olce gift and ar 


. dollar brings 









HAND MADE BRASSES 


for Antique Furniture 






Exact replicas of our 
originals or yours. Com- 
plete illustrated catalog 







free. We make, copy or 
repair anything in brass 
ind match any Antique 
color 

WILLIAM BALL, SR. 
Hope Manor, West Chester, Pa. 












dow S hoppingr 


and practical use. When the end | 
leaves are dropped, it will tuck | 
away into very small spaee, and, 
when so folded, makes an ideal 
table to hold lamp and books by a 
fireside chair or as end table for a 
couch. Open, it can be used for 
tea, after-dinner coffee, or more 
stimulating liquid refreshment. 
Copied from an old English tap 
table by cabinetmakers of our 
American Colonies, it was a type 
much in use about 1790. Sturdily 
constructed of solid rock maple 
with turnings, butterfly wing 


supports, and finish all authentic in 





Fig. 6 
detail, it is hand finished. Height 
24'’; top, when open, 19’ x 27’, 
closed, 19’’ x 9’’. Price, $9.60, 


express collect. — Tur TrEAsuRE 
Cuest, Asheville, North Carolina. 


NO house can ever have too many y 2 | 
of the right kind of small tables, Uftn | 
and here in Figure 6 is one with | 
undeniable claims to quaint charm 





THE EPIC OF 
AMERICA 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 





Ln = Fmt = [ Ba 
———— 


“7-\XTREMELY interesting and im- 

portant book. There is rare 
power in its sweep, its pictures are 
gripping and it has marked vigor 
and directness of style.” — William 
MacDonald in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. ($3.75). 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 



































ePLANSe 


Call and examine plans, exteriors, esti- 
mates of 54 fine homes contained in Mr. 


Child’s two books. 


“Stucco Houses” . . $10. 
BOOKS “Colonial Houses”. $5. 


Also “Six Early American Houses”, $1. 
HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 


16 East 41st St., New York 


. . 
3 interior Decoration 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
One-Year Courses 
Two- Year Courses 

European Travel Courses 
For professional students, homemakers, 
recent graduates and women of all ages 
having an art appreciation. Send for 
illustrated catalogue outlining Interior 
Decoration in all its phases. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
140 Newbury St. 












Boston, Massachusetts 





CUEST TOWELS 
e 


Handwoven to endure much launder- 
ing, and gaily bordered on both ends 
in blue, pink or lavender. $2.60 a pair; 
$1.35 singly; postpaid. 

THE BLIND HANDICRAFT 


39 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 





ge USE WEATHERPROOF 
PLANT MARKERS 


HE easily marked wooden 

label is protected from 
weather by metal covering. $1.50 
per dozen east of the Mississippi, 
$1.75 west, postpaid. $7.50 per 100, 
express extra. 


FARM & GARDEN SHOP 
39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 










ALIFORNIA HOMES 


SPANISH -MOORISH-ENGLISH TYPES 
mh fi Elevations, Floor Plans, Cost Estimates. 
— ty SEND {9070 A-A:THIEL Home Specialist 
== F=— 230 CARMEL AVE-PIEDMONT, CALIF. 
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@ COLONIAL Pine STAIN 
Gives new pine panelling the color, texture 
and finish of the old wood. Send for circular. 

COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 

156-A State Street Boston, Mass. 








Bead and Needle-point Bags 

repaired 
THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD 
15 Fayette St. Boston, Mass. 


made mounted 















CHROMIUM PLATED 
towel bars, excellent design, 20’, 24”, or 28” long 
— $1.50. Toilet paper holders— $1. Shoe racks for 
4 pairs ladies’ shoes—S$2. Postpaid in U.S.A. 

TREE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box 12, North Cambridge, Mass. 

















In the August Atlantie— 


IVAR KREUGER: 
His Life and Works 


By T. G. Barman 


Two days after Kreuger committed suicide, 
the London Times observed editorially that 
the integrity of the man could not be ques- 
tioned. The story of his life is extraordinary, 
fantastic, unbelievable — but it is true. 





AOc a copy at newsstands 
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PRIZE WINNERS 


IN 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


1OTH ANNUAL COVER COMPETITION 





Lst Prize — $500 


Maraaret Masson, Penacook, New Hampshire 


Qrud Prize— $300 


ExuizaBpetu Lewis, Viclorville, California 


STUDENT PRIZE — $250 


TuuLa Cuiton, Unwersity of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Kennetu H. Barton............Newlton, Massachusetts 


IMIARGAREE (GARI je cscie ss sss anes owns New York City 
ENINEN GUENENTS 6 fico ca seen te ee ss New York City 
WEAUIREIN Win GOK. G55 6p ca cee wes New York City 
PMIZABEMHO «GERALD». 6. 0c0 os c++ +s Cleveland, Ohio 
IMIARTORIENEUARGENS) Qeigecccccncas eases. Philadelphia 
IMAEDRED (S; 'PRIDGEN:* ..........-. Rochester, New York 
CRA CEB SG O MRRP er Prasat ioe oie sictaueiexe vie sla e eiediw « & Boston 
HENRY STABUAUT. «oc. ce nee Brooklyn, New York 
ATBERT I. STOCKDALE:............- Pasadena, California 


Turse competitions, successful at the start, have each 
year attracted a larger number of excellent designs, until 
this year the quality of the best of the designs submitted 
is so marked that those selected for use establish a new 
standard for our covers. An exhibition of one hundred 
designs carefully chosen from the record number of over 
two thousand entries, and including the prize-winning 
and honorable-mention covers, will be shown, as in former 
years, in many of the larger cities from coast to coast. The 
first exhibit will open at the Boston Public Library on 
September 19. The others will be listed from month to 
month in the House Beautiful. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CORP. 


$ @rlington St., Boston 


S , Just imagine it! This 
S beautiful IMPERIAL 
‘Y — occasional table is also a 


fine radio, ready for use in your 
home! 

For the first time — through 
IMPERIAL Tune-In-Tables, cre- 
ated by the world’s foremost 
table SS ee peic2 can now 


have radio authentically styled 
to harmonize with the finest fur- 
nishings in your home. 


This is but one of the smart 
new designs and types available 
in Tune-In-Tables. See them at 
your dealer's, or write us direct 
for illustrations and complete 
information. 


(e700) Pre Pricey 











PARK AVENUE - 








| ae IS NO SUGGESTION 


of the usual, the transient, the “in- 


stitutional” anywhere in The Waldorf-Astoria. 


Simplicity and good taste in decoration, warmth 


of rare-wood paneling and richness of fabric, sincerity and 


intelligence of service, all give a feeling of delightful livability. 


With all this, rates are in keeping with the modern economic idea. 


49TH TO 50TH STS + NEW YORK 


THE 
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The sun porch is a summer living room for all the family. New books and magazines ... deep-cushioned chairs ...a swing ... and a 
portable telephone, plugged into a permanent outlet, to organize parties and get things done with a minimum of warm-weather exertion 


A LAZY SEASON like summer is an ideal time to learn the disturbing afternoon siestas, and with full privacy for 

worth of telephone convenience. For few things save as personal affairs. 

much time and energy as having enough telephones. Such homes are happier, and much more livable — 
Make sure there are handy telephones at handy places made so by careful planning in advance —by choosing 

In your summer h On the sun porch, in kitchen, and placing the proper telephone equipment to meet 

bedroom, garage and boat house. Then calls can be made seasonal or special needs. 

or received | embe the household . . . quickly, The local telephone company will help you gladly, 

quietly . . . with hing from room to room, without without any charge. Just call the Business Office. 


66 











NEXT MONTH 


Autnoucn long-cherished plans for 
building which were perhaps to have 
been taken out of storage this fall and 
put into execution must remain a little 
longer on the upper shelf, still there is 
nothing to be lost and much to be 
gained if they are taken down now 
and then, mulled over, and brought to 
a greater state of perfection, since 
changes are much less expensively 
made on paper than in brick and 
mortar. 


Ir is still profitable, therefore, to 
study plans and illustrations of houses 
that have been built, because in no 
better way can your own ideas be 
crystallized. Thus you will welcome 
the many houses in the next number. 
First, there is a remodeled house in 
Wilmington which is rich in sugges- 
tions for the larger house. Then there 
are sixteen pages of houses which 
received Honorable Mention in our 
last Small-House Competition. These 
are of all sizes and varieties and as 
excellent a collection of small and 
medium-size houses built recently in 
at country as you could expect to 
nd. 


Tuosr of you whose hopes centre on 
rebuilding rather than building will 
follow with keen interest the story of 
remaking a Cape Cod cottage. How it 
was brought back to usefulness and 
equipped for modern living, on a 
budget which allowed only a small 
capital outlay and a modest monthly 
payment, is told in detail and should 
prove an incentive to those who are 
considering a similar venture. 


Tue newest piece of equipment for 
the house, one which is developing 
with such rapidity that some type will 
soon be available for every priced 
house, is that which gives some form 
of conditioned air. An article classi- 
fies the various kinds of equipment 
being produced for this purpose and 
tells which are appropriate for the 
smaller and which for the larger 
house. 


Iw the Furniture Guide, groups of 
furniture designed for one-room apart- 
ments will be shown, with pages of 
tugs and ready-made curtains ap- 
_ propriate for such rooms. 


W: have seen in our lifetime many kitchens of varying 
virtues, but two of these are more deeply etched on our mind 
than all the others. One of them was published in the Janu- 
ary 1931 Howse Beautiful. This was a room, as you who 
read the description of it will recall, planned not only for 
the ordinary activities of the kitchen, but also for all the 
allied affairs of the household. Here, in addition to stove, 
cabinets, and refrigerator, were mending basket and knit- 
ting needle, telephone and filing cabinet, book and tea table. 
Here was a room furnished, in fact, not only for expert 
culinary operations, but for all the other work of the house- 
keeper's day, and for rest and relaxation. To be sure, the 
singing kettle on the coal stove and the cat luxuriously pur- 
ring beneath were replaced by the soft whirring of the elec- 
tric motor and the occasional note of the radio, but the spirit 
of the kitchen when it was truly the centre of the home 
still pervaded this new interpretation of an age-old idea. 

The other kitchen was in a large English country house, 
through which we were conducted by the owner. After she 
had shown us the principal rooms, the fine old Tudor hall, 
and the later Georgian dining-room, she asked if we would 
like to see her kitchen. Her kitchen proved to be her own 
private playroom, a room in her apartments where she 
could mix and bake and concoct and can to her heart's 
content without interruption from cook or scullery maid. 
She pointed to a shelf of preserved fruits, displaying this 
handiwork with as much pride as she did her long herba- 
ceous border, and you know what a well-established herba- 
ceous border means to an Englishwoman. 


Ts kitchen to one woman was the organized centre of the 
household, to the other a playroom whose activities were 
not geared into regular routine, but to each the kitchen was 
a place in which to try her proficiency. Others, too, have 
made the discovery that the kitchen can be more than a 
drab service station, and the present ill wind that proclaims 
The Depression may prove itself to be the proverbial one if 
it blows still more of us back to learn this lesson. For the 
kitchen as well as the garden may spell release. 
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C Whig 


in a north bedroom, 


This new Claridge Carpet has the per- 
sonality to put warmth and color even 
into a cold, north light. That gives us 
what a 


a cue for a north bedroom... 


r 


charming effect Wisteria creates with 


pale lemon or soft lilac accompaniments 
bedspreads and 


erings! Pale yellow enamelled furniture 


in curtains, chair cov- 


is the final touch to such a scheme. 
rh; of the satisfaction of having a 
. lis “ } ] ] 1 T 

truly individua -droom! Depend 


/ 


F + c S 


5 


A PRODUCT OF 


68 


figs CA 


is an 


for example: 


upon Claridge Wisteria to establish its 
There are twenty 
other beautiful colors in Claridge Wide 
Seamless Carpet . . 


keynote for you. 


. an ideal shade for 
every room, for every decorative motif. 
Claridge is made in widths up to eigh- 
teen feet to avoid seams. It can be cut 
to fit your floor from wall-to-wall or 
bound as a rug of almost any size 

This deep pile, rich lustre carpet, made 
of fine-twist yarns, is offered by lead- 


Lo 17 , V1 a, ye? 


ALESS CARPET 


/ 


THE 


intriguing 


ALEXANDER SMITH 





color .. 


ing decorators, department stores anc 
floor-covering stores. Your good judg 
ment will approve its sensible price 


Use Clara Dudley’s Book 


Send the coupon and ten 


cents for an interesting 





portfolio showing the most 
popular Claridge colors, 
together with Clara Dud- 
ley’s suggestions on the 
use of Wide Seamless 
Carpet in decoration. 








Clara Dudley, a & J. Sloane, 
577 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
“Please send me Claridge portfolio. I enclose 1o¢ fo 
Dost 1} 
posta ge and Nnandilng. 
NAME 
STREET 
GI ESTATE 
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le oles 


oes that most useful of fabrics, is a happy 
choice for curtains, bedspread, and dressing- 
table skirts, particularly in a child’s bedroom. 
Use it either wide or narrow ribbed, in white 
or in solid colors. It may be edged with an 
old-fashioned knotted and tasseled fringe, 
with ball fringe, or with bands of solid- 
colored fabrics. This trimming may either 
match or be in a vividly contrasting color to 
carry out the scheme of your room. 


See another fabric with a finish 
similar to a wool rep and in a choice of 
marvelous colors, makes most practical and 
effective curtains for living-room or dining- 
room. Edged with silk or wool fringe and 
with a draped or swag valance, they will have 
the effect of being made of much more costly 
materials. 


Bonner WALLPAPER imitating draped taffeta 
looped up by fancy braid, and finished with 
ruffled velvet ribbon caught at intervals with 
ornamental glass or metal studs, may be 
mounted on heavy cardboard and used as 
valances for simple side curtains. The result 
has the smartness of a custom-made curtain. 
Other borders there are of moire flounces 
edged with colored ribbon and caught by 
crystal or mirrored studs, of ruffled plaid rib- 
bon, and of plain fluted velvet or taffeta 
ribbon which may serve the same purpose. 
These borders when mounted are difficult to 
tell from real fabrics. 


Omockine of organdie or silk is a new treat- 
ment for lamp shades. The light coming 
through the smocked material results in a 
unique design and gives a soft, pleasing 
illumination. 


Vicroria’s CAMEO SHELL supplied the color 
scheme used by one decorator recently. Cameo 
pink were the walls of the room; chalky 
white the curtains and upholstery; light 
brownish white the furniture, and soft yellow 


the rug. 
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Ware BRACKETS small enough to hold a 
piece of precious porcelain or the useful pot of 
ivy still offer a suggestion for filling a bare 
wall space where a picture is not desirable. 
For the Georgian room there are designs of 
ornately carved Chinese fretwork of gay- 
colored lacquer; for the Empire or Directoire 
room, those of carved wood with gilded 
detail; and for the nineteenth-century room, 
amusing ones of walnut with a petit or gros 
point or beaded valance. 


ie a series of miniature rooms created by a 
prominent New York decorator and displayed 
in New York and other large cities, — rooms 
so cleverly fabricated and with such perfect 
scale maintained in every object that the illu- 
sion was complete, — it was significant per- 
haps to note that the keynote struck in each 
room was the classic inspiration. There are 
many lessons to be learned from these rooms 
which there is not space here to include. That 
they had both the dignity and the grace of 
the best of the classic of the early nineteenth 
century, that they had either mainly white or 
mainly black walls, that they had few rugs 
and individually designed floors, and that 
they were characterized by extreme orderl1- 
ness, are perhaps significant facts, but more 
important seems their contribution as exam- 
ples of the art of interior decoration at its best. 
For in these rooms both backgrounds and 
furnishings had been designed by a single 
mind. They expressed therefore a unity 
throughout that made them individual and 
thoroughly satisfying. 


Ca whose popularity is as persistent as 
the plant itself, now blooms in gorgeously 
colored glass, thorns and all. To add to the 
realistic appearance of the plants, the loam in 
the pots in which they are placed is real, and 
so our modern rooms can still have their 
cactus without even the minimum of attention 
which this accommodating plant ordinarily 
demands. 


‘Woonen xarrice for a screen is common 
enough in the garden, but it is also useful in a 
window to shut out an unsightly view. One 
seen the other day in a New York apartment 
was of Chinese fret design in vermilion 
lacquer. The same lattice design was also 
used in four 4’ x 6’5’” panels as a screen to 
obscure a hallway partially without shutting 
off the light. 


Awsozaee INDIVIDUAL architectural touch 
was seen in the use of screens of gold Chinese 
paper with flower and bird design, mounted 
on hinges on either side of a window. Folded 
back, by day, they give the effect of narrow 
panels. At night, opened, they form one big 
decorative panel entirely eliminating the 
window. 
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WHEN DETAIL COMPLEMENTS THE MASS 


he excellent proportions of this house, essential as they are to its success, would lose 


their effectiveness if the details were not rendered with an understanding of the early ar- 


ture of Pennsylvania and in sympathy with its spirit. The woodwork is character- 
sturdiness, simplicity and an entire lack of fussiness. On pages 80 and 81 are further 
this house of Mr. Frank Mauran, remodeled by R. Brognard Okie, Architect 


Philip B. Wallace 
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WEATHERCOCK FARM 


The House of Miss G. Louise Robinson at Sharon, Connecticut 


REMODELED BY HEATHCOTE M. WOOLSEY, ARCHITECT 


W eernzncocx FARM is fortunate in always having 
been in the possession of people to whom the word 
‘home’ has meant so much that to-day the house stands 
intact with all its lovely old woodwork, amid its original 
meadows and pasture land by the side of winding country 
roads, a mile and a half out of Sharon, Connecticut. 

Built in 1815, a fact attested to by the date over the old 
entrance door, it has housed a governor of the state and 
served as a manor farmhouse for the well-to-do country 
gentry who have lived here. Recently the house has been 
renovated by its present owner to the extent of having 
electricity, a heating plant, and modern plumbing in- 
stalled, and a wing has been added for service. Otherwise 
the original main house has been unaltered, with the 
exception of converting the kitchen into a dining-room — 
a happy change, as the huge fireplace makes it a delightful 
room. The wing has been designed to conform to the 
general architecture of the house and now seems an integral 
part of it. 

Inside, the woodwork is particularly fine, especially so 
in the living-room, which was the old-time best parlor. 
Here an excellent mantel gave the key to the furnishings 
and preserves for the room its old-time dignity. This 
room, as well as the others, is furnished with antique 
furniture of American, English, and French Provincial 


origin, and all the wallpapers are reproductions of old 
ones. Thus the house to-day continues its proud record of 
association with the best American traditions. 

The garden has been laid out in terraces with retain- 
ing walis of field stone and steps leading from one terrace 
to another, an idea taken from an old French vineyard. 
Here bloom Delphinium, hollyhocks, sweet-William, 
marigolds, candytuft, and sweet-smelling herbs, fragrant 
reminders of former gardens. 

The lawn about the house is kept trim, but, ‘out be- 
yond,’ the meadows are used as pasture, for this is still a 
prosperous farm and cattle and horses occupy the old 
barn. A modern garage is at one side of the farm structures 
as a concession to the requirements of a faster life and time. 

A most up-to-date swimming pool has been built in one 
of the meadows, where one may splash and dive in the 
clearest and most invigorating of spring water. A boast 
of its owner is the farm's spring, one of the best in the 
country. This water reaches the first floor of the house by 
gravitation, but an electric pump is used to bring it to 
bathrooms on the second floor. 

And so, carrying forward the amenities of the past and 
adopting the conveniences of the present, this old house 
stands with renewed vigor under the shade of the century- 


old elms. 
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Built in 1815, the main part of this house has been but 
slightly altered, though the addition of a generous service 
wing provides for all the conveniences demanded by a later 


generation, as well as increasing the homelike charm of the 
original building shown below 
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Seldom are old and new as successfully combined as in this 
house where the new wing seems an integral part of the old 
building. The porch with arched openings leads to a flagged 
terrace, which brings the house into close relationship with 
the well-planted grounds and terraced gardens 
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The walls of the old-time best parlor, now the living-room, are covered 
with a gray-white paper having stripes and motifs in old gold. Hooked 
rugs lie on the spattered floors, and the ruffled overcurtains are of gold- 
colored glazed chintz patterned with roses 
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Another view of the living-room, which shows the fine old original mantel, mould- 
ings, and other woodwork characteristic of the whole house. The antique furniture 
zs an interesting combination of American, English, and French Provincial pieces 
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The old kitchen with its generous fireplace 
and bake oven is now used as the dining- 
room. On the walls is a gray landscape 
paper, and the old English Windsor chairs 
of yew wood have cushions of flowered chintz 
with watermelon background, which match 
the curtains 


Opposite the living-room is the library with its 
old-fashioned paper, showing brown leaves 
against a pale yellow background. The 
curtains are copper-colored glazed chintz, 
the furniture maple, and hooked rugs cover 
the floor 












Fine old mahogany pieces, in- 
cluding a graceful field bed, 
furnish this bedroom. The wall- 
paper is buff with a gold design, 
and the hangings are antique 
chintz with roses against a buff 
background 
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Peach color forms the background 
of the blue-sprigged wallpaper and 
the flowered-chintz hangings in 
this quaintly furnished bedroom. 
The bedspread is also peach-col- 
ored, and over the dressing table 
hangs an old French mirror 
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One of the new conveniences for the city house is 
the window muffler, which reduces to a large 
degree all street noises. The type illustrated is all 
of glass, with an inner deflector. It may be used 
with both double-hung and casement windows. 
Courtesy of F. E. Berry, Jr., & Company 


The built-n electric ventilator has so proved its 
value that it has become an accepted piece of 
equipment. In the kitchen it carries off odors; in 
other rooms, where forced ventilation is necessary, 
it is a quiet, efficient servant. Courtesy of Ameri- 
can Blower Company 





MAKING THE HOUSE 










A BETTER MACHINE 


LO LIVE AEN 


tee idea of the house as a machine to live in was 
first phrased, we believe, by a Frenchman, but the 
development of this machine has progressed further 
in America than in any other country. Such a long- 
accepted convenience as central heat is still rare in 
England, for instance, in houses comparable to 
those which in this country are planned for it as a 
matter of course, and which now include as well the 
extension telephone, the incinerator, numerous 
electrical devices, and automatic regulation of heat- 
ing plants and cooking ranges. To-morrow this same 
house will undoubtedly contain one of the many 
types of air conditioners which are being put upon 
the market with such rapidity. 

Thus is our house truly a machine which we can, 


This incinerator, adaptable to the smaller house, 
and capable of being added after the house is 
built, is gas-fired like the larger one made by the 
same company. This type is fed directly. Courtesy 
of Kernit Incinerator Company 





because of the frequent addition of new 
conveniences and automatic devices, 
adjust with increasing nicety to the 
speeded-up tempo of modern life. And 
thus are we enabled to keep pace with 
this tempo and at the same time be pro- 
tected from its wear and tear. 

The original purpose of the house was 
shelter — shelter from the elements and 
from enemies, Later it afforded privacy 
and then a place for the conduct of 
family affairs, which were becoming in- 
creasingly intricate. It is indeed a long 
step from the cabin, where the hearth 
fire provided heat and light and fuel for 
cooking, to the scientifically constructed 
house of to-day, which is insulated 
against heat and cold and noise, and 
warmed and cooled by automatically 
controlled equipment; which contains 
power instantly available for cooking, 
cleaning, and other household purposes, 
and which can dispose of its own refuse. 
That the house of the future will be an 
even more efficient machine is a foregone 


conclusion, but that does not minimize 


the extraordinary progress manifested 
in the house of to-day. 
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An outside meter which the serv- 






ice man can read without the 

necessity of entering the house is | 
an obvious advantage, especially a | 
for that household whose occu- 
pants are much 
away. Meters so ex- 
posed may be cov- 
ered by a_ protec- 
tive case like the one 
illustrated. Courtesy 
of the General Elec- 
tric Company 


Few houses are constructed to-day without a built-in 
troning board, but not all householders perhaps are 
aware of the convenience of placing this feature in a 
bathroom, where it may be used by any member of the 
family. Courtesy of Built-in Fixture Company 


The automatic furnace man brings the maximum of 
convenience to the coal-burning furnace, for it auto- 
matically feeds the furnace and removes the ashes, 
and it may be thermostatically controlled. Courtesy 
of Domestic Stoker Company 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. FRANK MAURAN 


Edgemont, Pennsylvania 


REMODELED BY R. BROGNARD OKIE, ARCHITECT 





























Restored and enlarged as it is, this 
house, shown on the preceding page, 
is as unmistakably of the Pennsyl- 
vania countryside as was the original 
which is pictured above. The higher- 
roofed house is the old part. This has 


been expanded by both lateral and 
rear additions 
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The library, hall, and a portion 
of the living-room fill the space 
occupied by the original house, 
which, with the dining-room 
added at a later date, is shown 
in the small-scale plan. To this 
have been added the service 
wing and an enlargement of the 
living-room 
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This house received Honor- 
able Mention in the House 
Beautiful 1931 Small-House 
Competition 














THE HOUSE OF 


| MISS MILDRED McCORMICK 
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Bar Harbor, Maine 
REMODELED BY ARTHUR W. McFARLAND 


ARCHITECT 
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The old farmhouse which appears so stark and 
unpromising in the photograph above has 
yielded itself so gracefully to restatement that 
it is difficult to believe the house illustrated 
; on the opposite page bears any relation to it. 
eae The plans show that the old shed (on the right 
foc in the illustration and’ on the left on the plan 
as it is drawn) was converted into the service 
wing, and that a new wing was added for 
guest and owner's bedrooms 
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Photographs by H. L. Eradley 





The view of the remodeled house above is of the garden side, the side also pictured in the 
illustration of the house before remodeling. Below 1s the entrance side with its inviting ter- 
race. The house is of white clapboards with green blinds and weathered cedar shingles 
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Fairfield, Connecticut 


REMODELED BY CAMERON CLARK, ARCHITECT 


In remodeling this house the required additional space was gained in the 
depth by building a new front wall several feet nearer the street. This per- 
mitted a larger living-room, a coat closet, entry, and lavatory on the first 
floor, and an extra bedroom on the second floor. The chimney was enlarged 
Jor both practical and aesthetic reasons, and in place of the old piazza is now 
a side porch. This porch extends the design of the house horizontally, and the 


terrace, with its dry stone retaining wall, also serves to decrease its height 
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THE HOUSE OF DR. C. V. CALVIN 
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The house before remodeling is shown above, 
with its plans below at the right. The plans of 
the remodeled house are shown at the left 
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SWAMP OR LATE? 


How a Swimming Pool was obtained 
by a simple Operation that also im- 
proved the Landscape 


BY NORA SCHENCK 


Tas is the story of a swamp turned into a lake. Generally 
when we think of lakes we give the credit to streams. It 
seems-a real possibility to dam up a stream and form a 
pond or lake. So if one is looking for a country place and 
has in the back of his mind the hope of a lake, he looks for 
one with flowing water, and is very apt to pass by a swamp 
as hopeless, and so perhaps lose his best chance. He is sure 
that a swamp ts practically waste land, useless for building, 
valueless for landscape purposes, a breeding place for 





mosquitoes, and he does not at all like to 
spend his money for an acre or two of this 
sort of real estate. 

A swamp its surely a place where Nature 
has forgotten to finish her job. This is not 
what the purchaser is looking for. In his 
mind he sees a sheet of water which will 
reflect the surrounding trees and the sky; he 
wants to watch the ruffle of wind across 
the surface, the sparkle of sunlight, the life 
given by the ever-changing light and shad- 
ows, and he thinks of a swim at the end of 
a hot summer day. No, the place will not 
do at all; he must have water. 

A swamp does look hopeless, but let us 
consider a little more carefully. Perhaps it 
can be drained; perhaps there is water 
enough, if it could be collected, to make 
that much-desired lake. And that is just 
what has been done for a country place 
not many miles from New York City. 

The house, an old farm home dating from Colonial times, 
and surrounded by very old and beautiful trees, overlooked 
about two acres of swamp land. On the left is a steep 
rocky hillside from whose base the land sloped gently 
down to the swamp. On the right is a slight rise, and here, 
shut off by a thicket of oak, witch-hazel, and maple, runs 
the public road. In former times an effort had been made 
to drain the swamp by an open ditch throughout its length, 
but this ditch was so overgrown by sedges and weeds that 
there was no flow of water. 

In considering the possibility of making a swamp into a 
lake it is reassuring to know that in such soils a lake will 
maintain its water level with a comparatively small inflow. 
The fact that much water is being held in the soil shows 
that it is retentive, and as it remains wet through most of 
the summer, when rains are infrequent, very probably 
there are springs constantly supplying it. 

The best time of year in which to make a lake in such a 
situation is the fall. Spring is the rainy season and the 
springs are everywhere running full at this time, while in 
the fall they are much diminished or 
perhaps have stopped entirely, and also 
the heavy vegetation found in swamps 
has taken much water from the ground 
for its season’s growth. For all these 
reasons the amount of water is very 
much less in the fall than in the spring 
and early summer, and so the digging 
can be done much more easily. 

It was decided to make an irregularly 
shaped lake through the lowest part of 
the swamp, (Continued on page 104) 


From the useless and unsightly swamp above 
was made the artificial lake at the left, 
large enough for swimming in summer and 
skating in winter 
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BUYING GUIDE % NEW FURNISHINGS 


This ‘Buying Guide’ has been initiated to and desirable from the point of view of both 
supply an answer to the common question, style and quality. For additional informa- 
‘Where can I buy it?’ All the furnishings tion about them, send a self-addressed, 
shown in its five pages are available in stamped envelope to Readers’ Service, House 
large cities throughout the country, and Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston. The 
have been selected because they are new numbers are for your convenience in writing 
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MORE and more we are recognizing the desirability of a special sitting-room for summer use, or at 
least a room that acknowledges the season in its furnishing. Here, rattan furniture of distinctive 
design ts used with white walls and woodwork, turquotse-blue curtains of glazed chintz with white 
bands, and a white Venetian blind. The settee and armchairs (1) are in natural coloring with 
green and tan enamel bands and are upholstered in natural-colored linen with soft orange, yel- 
low, tan, black, and green figures; the black wrought-iron table (2) has two shelves of green, 
tan, and black geometric tiles; the maple table (3) also has a tile inset in the top, of blue, green, 
and yellow; the wrought-iron plant stand (4) has fluted saucers to hold plants; the screen (5) 
is of black paper with a border paper in turquoise blue; the rug (6) is of yellow and black 
hand-woven lunar straw in squares; the vase (7), 18 tall, is of blue hand-blown glass 
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GROUPING ARRANGED BY B.ALTMAN & CO. 


ALTHOUGH our summer furniture needs to be practical, each season we are being shown anew that it can be also 
exceedingly attractive. Here pieces of modern lines are used with cream-colored stucco walls, blue floor, and drugget 
yug. The settee and chair (8) have bands of black and red enamel cane on natural-colored rattan, loose seats of red- 
brown permatex corded with vermilion, and cushions of vermilion permatex with black plaid design; the tabouret 
(9) and end table (10) match the other furniture in color; the red lacquer tray (11) holds a refreshment set (12) of 
ght blue grass with raffia base; the black wrought-iron tree (13) is 80" tall and holds six plants; the 
‘eht-iron console table (14) has rings to hold two pots of flowers and a tile top in white, blue, yellow, and 

the drugget rug (15), which is 6' x 9', has a black and brown check and black fret design on a 








A 48" settee (17) and two 
armchairs compose the set of 
cane woven to simulate the 
rawhide-and-thong-bound 
furniture of the Apache In- 
dians. They have cushions of 
turquoise permatex 
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The chair at the left (16), 
of maple, with drop-leaf 
arms, has spring-filled loose 
cushions of brown chintz 
with yellow, green-blue, 
black, and orange floral 
pattern. A settee 60" long 
and two chairs complete 
the set 










The chair frame (19) at 
the left, of modern design, 
is of copper-plated steel 
tubing. The spring seat 
and back are covered with 
a reddish-brown, black, 
and white Metropa plaided 
fabric 


The chair (20) at the right 
1s of rattan with aluminum 
finish and a steel-core con- 
struction for seat and back. 
The upholstery is home- 
spun with a coppery-red 
=~ strié stripe. This also comes 
§ in other colors 


(New Siailané jor ie ee 


The pieces shown on this page are from: Hzeywoop WakeriELp Co. |16, 
17]; Ypstranti Reep Furniture Co. [20]; Ficks Reep Co. [18, 19] 
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The chair above (18) in 
Borneo-brown finish has loose 
cushions which come in linen 
crash or homespun in a variety 
of colors. The table to match 
has an oak top stained the 


color of the rattan 
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The hand-woven pineapple 
cloth (22) has white, cream- 
yellow, red, and dark blue 
stripes and fringed ends 


Narrow bands of dark red 
and yellow are woven in 
the cloth of cream-colored 
crash (23). This also has 
hand-knotted fringe 


Cream-colored runner, 
mats, and napkins of linen 
(24) have stripes of red, 
yellow, green, and black 


A green linen cloth (25) 
has a plaid design in white, 
orange, tan, and yellow 


Homespun cloth of white 
(26) with woven border of 
green 


A white linen cloth (27) 
plaided in orange, yellow, 
green, and black 
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A plate (28) of cream-col- 
ored glaze with a leaf and 
cherry design; one (29) 
with a white glaze with 
modeled strawberry leaves 
and blossoms; and one (30) 
of milk-white glass with 
open lace edge 


The brown, highly glazed 
bowl from Mexico (31) has 
a black and white edge. 
The small casserole (32) 
from France is in brown 
and cream 


A plate (33) from Italy 
with a daffodil-yellow and 
green border and amusing 
animal design; another 
(34) from Italy in soft 
mauves, pinks, green yel- 
low, and cobalt blue; and 
one (35) from Mexico with 
a bird and floral design in 
white, green, and yellow 
on brown 


The footed compote (36) 
in daffodil yellow has an 
animal design in green 
outlined in black. The glass 
after-dinner coffee cup (37) 
has a detachable nickel 


handle 


The lemonade glass (38) 
1s white with an old thumb 
pattern; the glass with the 
handle (39) is in blue with 
spiral fiutings; the glass 
with a flat base (40) and 
the tall goblet (41) are of 
clear blue-green 


The set for hors d’oenvre 
(42) is of blue opaque glass 
with scalloped edge 
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FOR A LATE SUNDAY-NIGHT SUPPER 


of harewood with bands of American sycamore and inlays of 
keround for white china plates with wide silver bands and 


lad plates and glasses. With these are used a mirror plaque 
& q 

1S to hold either flowers or fruits as a centrepiece; candlesticks 

ud-woven doilies of linen edged with silver braid; and 


KS, and spoons. Planned by Mrs. Ehrich of Ehrich Galleries 
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Dana B, Merrsil 


HOT SUMMER DAY 


This dark blue tablecloth with wide bands in yellow, orange, white, and 
black, used with clear crystal and mirrored glass plates with incised frosted 
fruit designs, will provide a cool setting for a midsummer luncheon table. 
The iced-tea glasses are of crackle glass with painted white polar bears, and 
the water glasses have bands of gay colors. Mirror plaques and silvered glass 
seals and polar bears form the centrepiece. Table arranged by Mrs. Pitt Petri 
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LETTERS TO A BEGENININ G @7 ep eae 


VIII. Behind the Scenes 


BY HINDA TEAGUE HILL 


Dear Lots,— 

Your gardening problems will be simplified if you can 
have behind-the-scenes aid. It is hard to keep a garden 
looking its best when the perennial border has to serve 
also as seed bed and nursery for young plants — it’s a 
good deal like having to make all the preparations for a 
meal in the dining-room. 

If you can have a little cutting garden outside, it will 
enable you to keep vases and baskets filled without spoiling 
the effect of the garden proper. Flowers for the house 
should be cut either in bud-or just before they reach their 
best. To keep the border dressed up, however, they should 
be left through their full flowering and snipped just as 
they begin to fade. In the cutting garden you are working 
not for general effect but for fine individual flowers in 
abundance. To achieve this more easily you may plant your 
flowers in rows, just as you do vegetables. This permits 
better cultivation and more convenient access for cutting. 

The greatest garden help is a separate place for starting 
young plants from seed. If at the same time it can fur- 
nish artificial heat so that you can gain several weeks 
on outdoor planting, or can protect some of your less 
hardy favorites through the winter, it will pay for itself 
many times over. 

As such friends in need let me introduce the hotbed and 
the cold frame. 


A HOTBED is merely a wooden frame, covered with win- 
dow sash and provided with artificial heat, which can be 
furnished by the fermentation of manure. The size of your 
bed will of course depend upon your needs. The standard 
sash is six feet long by three feet wide, and hotbeds for 
nurseries or large gardens are usually a multiple of this 
size. For your purpose I think a single unit will be ample; 
it will hold 2300 plants set one inch apart in each direction, 
or 600 if set two inches apart each way. Perhaps you can 
buy more cheaply odd sizes of sash from a house-wrecking 
company. Make your frame to fit, and these will serve 
your purpose just as well. 

Give some thought to the location of your hotbed if 
you would have it at its best. Put it where it will have 
protection from strong winds, good drainage, plentiful 
sunlight, and a convenient water supply. 

Fresh horse manure will give the best heat, and its 
preparation should begin about ten days before the actual 
making of the bed. Mix it with about half its quantity of 
straw, and spread it in acompact pile. It should be forked 
over at least once. When the whole mass has begun to steam 
it is ready to be placed in the pit which has been prepared. 


The depth of this pit varies from, say, eight to twenty- 
two inches — theoretically according to the degree of cold 
to be overcome, but actually it is more often according to 
the industry and persistence of the digger. For a garden as 
far north as yours the greater depth is more satisfactory. 
In this pit pack in the steaming manure to a depth of 
about eighteen inches, and cover with from four to six 
inches of finely prepared soil. 

The frame should be of inch-thick boards, well fitted 
together. It may be built in at the bottom of the pit or 
nailed to substantial corner stakes. In any case it should 
extend from well below the surface of the ground to a foot 
or more above at the back, with a six-inch slope to the 
front. This slope, preferably toward the south or south- 
east, will provide for the run-off of water and will catch 
and hold more light than if the sash were level. 

Before sowing your seed it is well to wait until the first 
high heat has passed and until any weed seeds in the soil 
have had a chance to germinate. If your garden soil is not 
satisfactory, you may use a combination of peat moss and 
sand — an excellent soil for seed beds or for potting. 

On warm days, when the sun shines full on the glass, the 
hotbed heats so rapidly that the little plants are likely to 
suffer unless fresh air is given by raising the sash a little 
at one end. This matter of proper ventilation requires 
judgment. A few gardeners seem to know by intuition 
what flowers need — the rest of us have to learn through 
experience. Water the plants only when necessary, but 
do it thoroughly — and gently. Fairly early on a bright 
morning is the best time, and give air enough to dry off 
the plants before night. If you have any severely cold 
nights it may be advisable to cover the sash with a strip 
of matting or old carpet. This of course should be removed 
each morning so as not to shut out the sunlight. 

The heat given off by the fermenting manure will nat- 
urally not last forever. That would be like expecting one 
feeding of the furnace to warm the house for a week. The 
heat will last long enough to bring the young seedlings to 
the transplanting stage, or at any rate past the point where 
they need artificial heat. The spent manure may later be 
dug into the garden soil to add humus, or may be used as 
a mulch for perennials or about shrubs. 


Ip ror any reason you don’t care to attempt a hotbed, it 
is entirely feasible to start seedlings in the house provided 
you have a sunny window you can give them. With as 
comparatively short a growing season as you have, you 
will need some such scheme for anticipating spring 
weather. Otherwise for most of your annuals you will 
have to buy young plants from the nursery rather than 
grow your own from seed. When these window-started 
seedlings are big enough to be transplanted they may be 
moved to a cold frame, where they are kept until all 
danger of frost is past. Here they are gradually accus- 
tomed to outdoor temperatures — a process that the nurs- 
eryman calls ‘hardening off.’ (Continued on page 108) 
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_ A NEW ENGLAND TERRACE 


The Garden of 
Mrs. James J. Storrow 


Lincoln, Massachusetts 


ARTHUR SHURCLIFF 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Rocks and earth, excavated in digging the 
cellar of the house, formed this broad ter- 
race which served for many years as a 
bowling green. Recently, in spite of its 
northwest exposure, this area was converted 
into a garden terrace whose delightfully 
restrained design and planting add much 
to the original charm of house and grounds 
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SPANISH PRECEDENTS 


This Garden at Valdemosa on the Island of Mallorca offers many Suggestions for Small Gardens 


in this Country, especially for those in the City 


Photographs by Nellie D. Merrell 
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The tile edging neatly confining the beds and the informally placed potted plants, so char- 
acteristic of all Spanish gardens, give this garden both precision and an informal air of 
livableness. The horizontal lines of the grooved tiles, and the verticals of the standard 
roses and of the tall columns, form a three-dimensioned pattern which the plants em- 


broider. These columns and the posts that support the roses are painted a bright blue 
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This garden belongs to the monastery in which George Sand and Chopin took refuge. Of the island, George Sand wrote: 
‘It is the verdant Helvetia under the sky of Calabria, with the solemnity and calm of the East’ 
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Few alterations were made in 
restoring this pre-Revolution- 
ary house, and yet these few 
changes have given a new life 
and beauty to the venerable 
structure. To complete the 
picture of a New England 
farmstead, an old barn stands 
in an orchard by the house. 
Eleanor Frazer of Flora Mac- 
Donald, Inc., Decorator 


Photographs by 





THE CONVERSION OF AN OLD HOUSE 


The Summer Home of Miss Eleanor Frazer in Duxbury, Massachusetts 


eat 





BY ‘CHRISTEINE PERRY 


ebxvine acquired your ‘old house,’ what then? Its re- 
juvenation is at once a privilege and a responsibility, a 
happy experience to the initiated and a pitfall for the foot- 
steps of the unwary. To restore it to its original condition 
and refurnish it after the manner of a museum is one thing. 
To convert it into a home measuring up to present-day 
standards of living without losing the charm of the old- 
time atmosphere is another. In the house pictured, in 
Duxbury, Massachusetts, the owner, Miss Eleanor Frazer, 
has exercised rare intelligence in transforming a relic of 











the pre-Revolutionary days of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony into a residence embodying the quaint charm of 
the past with the practical comforts of the present. 

Unlike most country houses of this period, this one 
turns its back with decision upon the roadside and faces 
the privacy of a broad acreage terminating in a stretch of 
woodland. In the springtime the combined odors of apple 
blossoms and grape blooms fill the air, during the summer 
field flowers hold high carnival in the meadow, and in the 
autumn the constantly changing colors of the distant foli- 
age are a never-failing joy. 

In restoring the house but few alterations have been 
made in either interior or exterior construction. An occa- 
sional window has been cut for additional light and ven- 
tilation, a verandah has been built over the side entrance, 
and a picket fence erected to enclose an old-fashioned 
flower garden across the side of the house which one ap- 
proaches when driving in from the street. As one looks 
upon the sturdy structure, still so well-preserved, it 1s 
difficult to realize that it has been buffeting the fury of 
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New England winters for upward of three hundred years. 

But let us go inside, where the eye follows with keen 
appreciation the fine old structural timbers, the simple 
pine sheathing, and the wide floor boards. In some in- 
stances ceiling beams overhang the side walls, and on the 
second floor corner braces, as well as uprights and cross 
beams, are exposed. Here and there are indications of 
alterations and enlargements made by succeeding genera- 
tions of householders, and details in the wood trim also 
give evidence that some of the rooms have been finished 
off at a later period than others. 

As usual in these old-time houses, from a diminutive 
central hallway, or entry, one enters a commodious living- 
room on one side and a bedroom on the other. Extending 
across the rear is a much larger room with windows on 
opposite sides — no doubt the original kitchen, where the 
multitudinous duties of the pioneer household were 
carried on. 

This room has been converted into a most delightful 
dining-room, and at the rear has been added a small 


| 


The front door opens into a diminutive hall from which one 
enters the living-room on one side and a bedroom on the 
other. The curving stairs are unusual in this type of house 
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The pine boards of the old kitchen, now serving as the 
dining-room, have been oiled and left in their natural 
color. The corner cupboard, although made by a local 
carpenter, is authentic in design and seems part of the 
old room 


kitchen, more suitable for modern ways of living, and 
equipped with the many housekeeping conveniences made 
possible by the magic of electricity. In the kitchen is an 
electrically heated water tank, which functions merely by 
turning a switch, and in the cellar beneath is an automatic 
electric pump operating an artesian well drilled into the 
cellar bottom, which furnishes a continuous water supply 
to kitchen and bathroom. 

In wiring the house, fixtures which might detract from 
its Colonial atmosphere havé been avoided. There are no 
wall brackets or overhead lights, with the exception of 
occasional lanterns in hallways and porch, but there is a 
profusion of baseboard outlets providing for lamps every- 
where and making it easily possible to plug in a toaster or 
other electrical appliance for a fireside supper in the 
living-room. 

A huge fireplace, with its attendant ovens and exposed 
chimney bricks, occupies the greater part of one wall of 
the dining-room, one side having been extended and util- 
ized for the connection of the flue of (Continued on page 105) 














The plastered walls of the living-room are painted a warm tone of 
ivory which blends with the old pine, and the room is brightened 
by gay chintz at the windows and hooked rugs on the spattered floor 
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PLEASE TELL ME 


EACH MONTH we shall publish in 


this section answers to questions of 





common interest which have been 





put to our Home Builders’ Service 





Bureau. If you have a_ problem 





which is troubling you, send it to 





this Bureau at 8 Arlington Street, 





Boston. Enclose a stamped and self- 





addressed envelope for prompt reply 


Q. Kindly tell me how a plastered wall that is badly stained 
with creosote should be treated so that the stain will not 
strike through wallpaper. This is over an old brick chimney 
and the stain has penetrated several layers of wallpaper. 


A. Remove the wallpaper from the plaster where the creosote 
comes through and give the plaster a coat or two of aluminum 
paint. Although we have had no actual experience with this treat- 
ment, it is our understanding that the aluminum particles in the 
paint form a thin coating on the wall through which the creosote 
cannot penetrate. The wall may then be painted or papered over 
the aluminum paint. 


Q. I have inlaid linoleum on my breakfast-room and 
kitchen floors. About four years ago, I had ‘61’ floor varnish 
put on the linoleum. It has worn off badly in the centre and 
where the floor is walked on, making the floor look very 
badly. Scrubbing will not remove the varnish. Could you 
tell me something that will remove the varnish without 
hurting the linoleum, and how the floor should be cared for 
after it is cleaned and the varnish removed ? 


A. The varnish may be removed from your linoleum floors with 
an ordinary paint-and-varnish remover, such as is sold at any 
paint or hardware store. After getting down to the natural linoleum, 
the floor can then be lacquered with a linoleum lacquer. This will, 
of course, wear off as the varnish did, and will have to be renewed at 
intervals, especially in the well-traveled paths which are quite apt 
to appear, but a lacquer finish is recommended by linoleum manu- 
facturers and is considered a very satisfactory surfacing material. 
Lacquer has the advantage of not spotting with water and can be 
wiped over with a damp cloth. You must be quite sure that all the 
old varnish is entirely removed before applying the lacquer, of 


course. 


Q. Will you suggest a way to remove black spots on a hard- 
wood floor caused by water leaking from a fernery ? 


A. You do not tell us the nature of the finish on your hardwood 
floor, and the method of removing spots depends somewhat on 
whether the floor is finished with wax, shellac, or varnish. If a 
shellac or varnish finish was used, the spots may respond to a little 
denatured alcohol rubbed on lightly. If the spots have sunk deeply 
into the wood, it may be necessary to remove the shellac or varnish 
with a good paint-and-varnish remover, and then bleach the wood 


with a mild solution of oxalie acid and water — one teaspoonful to 
a gallon of water. When thoroughly dry, the spots may again be 
touched up with the shellac or varnish. If the finish is a waxed one, 
the floor may be cleaned with gasoline and rewaxed. If the spots 
have penetrated the wax finish, and they do not respond to the 
gasoline treatment, it may be necessary to bleach the wood in this 
case also, after first removing the wax finish and getting down to 


the actual wood. 


Q. Tam building a new home and should like some advice 
about a certain matter. The interior trim is to be of yellow 
pine, which I understand is hard to cover with enamel, 
owing to the fact that it contains some sap or oil or some- 
thing of this nature that ‘bleeds’ through the enamel in the 
course of a year or so. Would it be advisable to prime this 
wood with aluminum paint ? 


A. Your interior ‘trim of yellow pine will have to be sealed. Our 
suggestion is that you first give it a good wash with ammonia and 
water, as this will dry out much of the sap. When this is thoroughly 
dry, give it a first coat either of shellac or of aluminum paint. 
Our preference would be for the aluminum paint, since it not only 
seals the pores of the wood but at the same time has a high covering 
value, which will probably eliminate the need for one coat of flat 
paint. The natural process is shellac, as many coats of flat paint as 
are necessary to cover, and your finished coat of enamel. The alu- 
minum priming coat will not in every case eliminate one of the flat 
coats, but in some cases it will. 


Q. We have a hearth of square red unglazed tile which is 
discolored with grease spots. We have been unable to 
remove these spots either with soap and water or with 
ammonia and water. Can you tell me what to use ? 


Ae Unglazed tile is very porous and any grease dropped on it 
would be absorbed, possibly going right through the tile, so that 
nothing would be very successful in cleaning it. If you have already 
tried washing it down with soap and water and also ammonia and 
water, you have used two very practical methods, but if neither 
of these treatments has removed the spots you will probably not 
be able to get them out. Our suggestion is that you give the hearth 
a treatment of kettle-boiled linseed oil. This is usuaily done by the 
best tile dealers in laying unglazed tile. This will give the tile a 
surface which would be impervious to further grease spots and 
would also mellow the present ones. Possibly, if enough coats of 
the linseed oil are used over a period of time, you may find that 
the grease spots will disappear. 


Q. Will you please tell.me whether plaster can be tinted 
before it is applied, thereby saving a paint bill. It is to be 
put on in a smooth finish. 


A. Itis quite possible to add a coloring pigment to the final coat 
of plaster. This is but slightly more expensive than ordinary white 
plaster and it may be papered over at a later date, if it is put on 
with an absolutely smooth finish. It is, however, difficult to mix 
the plaster sufficiently to give an absolutely even color throughout, 
although it is not impossible if mixed with sufficient care. For this 
reason, as much of the colored plaster as will be required should be 
prepared at one time in order to eliminate the possibility of not 
being able to match it. Your plasterer should be able to supply 
the necessary coloring matter. 

A safer but more expensive method, which you might like to 
consider, is the use of a final coat of a ready-mixed plaster, which 
may be bought in a number of different colors and may be applied 
with a perfectly smooth finish. Another suggestion is to finish up 
your plaster job with ordinary plaster, as if it were to be papered, 
and then to give it a temporary paint job with one of the water 
paints. Water paints are only a temporary finish and are easily 
stained, and therefore have to be renewed every year or two, 
but such a finish may exactly meet your requirements of the mo- 
ment. These paints are applied after the final coat of plaster is 
dry and may be washed off with warm water whenever you wish to 
paper the walls. They are very inexpensive and may be obtained 
in a number of colors. 
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and gas for the first season 
LMOST everyone who enters this contest is writing in a home 
that has an obsolete heating system—one that will require 
t of stoking and tending next winter . . . that will require 
pring around-for fuel . . . storing of fuel . . . and, even then, 
_not give uniform, healthful temperature. 

ut for the winner all that will be changed! He will do no 
iace tending whatever. The air he breathes indoors will be 
ned, healthful, humidified and uniform in temperature — 


tly circulated to every room. 


There will be a Heatmaster 


-Fired Warm Air Furnace in the basement—that’s why! 


you want to get rid of furnace 
ing? Here’s your chance! 

yu May win a new Heatmaster 
-Fired Warm Air Furnace for 
home, with fuel cost paid for 


season’s heating. Or one of 


yther prizes. 

2res how —write a letter (200 
ls or less) — telling — ‘“‘Why I 

t automatic gas heating in my 
!'" It’s easy—there are so many 


ES:— No entry blanks required. 
e in 200 words or less, the reasons 
you would like to have automatic 
ieating in your home. Awards will 
vade On most convincing reasons 
1. Tell, in addition to your 200 
ls, the kind of heating system you 
have — warm air, steam, hot water, 
he kind of fuel you burn, the number 
»0ms to be heated and whether you 


things to write about. Tell about 
labor saving, convenience, no fuel to 
store, no furnace tending, uniformity 
of temperature — or any of a dozen 
advantages. 

We suggest that you talk to your 
gas company house heating depart- 
ment. Ask them for suggestions 
You may get from them just the 
ideas you need to win. Send in your 
letter today. 


rent or own your home. Letters must be 
mailed by Sept. 15, 1932. 

Contest open to everyone, except 
employees of this company and gas 
companies. Prize winners must agree 
that furnaces will be installed in present 
home. Inthe eventof atie duplicate prizes 
will be awarded. Mail your letter to Con- 
test Judges,c/o Surface Combustion Cor- 
poration, 2380 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio. 











FIRST PRIZE—a fully Automatic Gas- 
Fired Heatmaster (Model K) Warm Air 
Furnace, installed free, plus your gas bill 
paid for first season’s heating cost. It is the 
last word in efficiency— providing con- 
stant circulation of cleaned, healthful 
warm air. Eliminates furnace tending. 


SECOND PRIZE—a fully Automatic 
Gas - Fired Heatmaster Warm Air Fur- 
nace installed free. It will supply your 
home with cleaned, healthful, humidified 
air gently circulated to every room in 
the house. Light it in October— forget 
it until May. 


THREE OTHER PRIZES—a Janitrol 


which transforms any steam, hot water, 
vapor, Or warm air furnace into a com- 
pletely automatic gas-fired heating sys- 
tem, will be awarded each of the writers 
of the next three prize winning letters. In- 
stalled free. Nearly 50,000 satisfied users. 


’ > ~ 
a pre duct of (3) Su aface Combustion Corporation 


CRA 


HEATING os 
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BETTER SHEET METAL WORK 


Use the “Reliable and Well Known cApot.to Galvanized Sheets 
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APOLLO BEST BLOOM 


Ne: em) 


This Company manufactures 
a complete line of Black and 
Galvanized Sheets, Special 
Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates 
for all known uses; alsoUSS 
Stainless and Heat Resisting 
Sheets and Light Plates. Sold 
by leading metal merchants. 
£end for Anti-Corrosive Metal 
and Roofing Terne booklets. 





SUC eee 


HE sheet metal work on your home 

is important. It is economy to use 
high grade materials for both new con- 
struction and repairs. For service, satis- 
faction and enduring protection, demand 


MERICAN 
Apollo 


Best Bloom Galvanized 
and Apollo-Keystone Rust Resisting 
Copper Steel Galvanized 


SHEETS 


Apo._o Best Bloom Galvanized has been the 
recognized leader since 1884—the best known 
galvanized sheet produced. 

APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized embodies all 
the excellent qualities of the old Apollo brand, 
and in addition has a Keystone Rust-resisting 
Copper Steel alloy base. These sheets last long- 
est for roofing, siding, gutters, spouting, and all 
exposed sheet metal work; also excel for tanks, 
culverts, and similar uses. Look for the brand. 








AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


———_ SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CorRPORATION ———————______— 
ANNAN AT 
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Are you getting full value from your subscription to 
the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ? 


Do you realize that we maintain two departments 
especially for your help? 


The Readers’ Service Bureau will answer, so far as possible, any 


questions you care to ask about articles shown in the magazine. 


The Home Builders’ Service Bureau will help you solve your 


building, furnishing, or planting problems, answering specific 
questions or referring you to professional workers in your vicinity. 


® Professional advice will also be given in these three phases of 
home making for a nominal sum. The bulletin listed below tells 
about this service in detail. 


@ Stock Plans of smaller houses are for sale for the benefit of those 
whose building problem can best be solved by their use. We have 
two House Plan Portfolios at 25¢ each which show these plans. 


Chis coupon is included for your convenience 


THE HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 8 Arlington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


I enclose (25) (50) cents for which please send me: 


Small-House Portfolio No. 1 — Colonial Designs — 25 cents 


Small-House Port 


folio No. : 


— Other Styles — 25 cents 


Please send free bulletin describing individual service 


Name and Address: 
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SWAMP OR LAKE? 


[ Continued from page 86] 


running the length of the meadow. 
From the excavation for the lake 
the soil would be used to fill in the 
rest of the swamp and so build up 
and drain the land. The length 
would be about 400’ and the width 
would vary from 85’ at the end 
toward the house to 40’ at the far 
end. In the wider end there was to 
be a depth of 8’ to provide a swim- 


“ming hole, and from this it was to 


slope gradually to a 3’ depth for 
the rest of the lake. This area 
was staked, and a motor dredge 
was brought in, a dredge equipped 
with a drag line. 

This machine works on a 30’ 
radius — that is, it can reach 30’ 
from its base, dig up a scoopful of 
soil, whirl, and deposit it 30’ 
away. It can do rough leveling 
with the scoop, so that the soil as 
it is thrown out is partially 
smoothed down, and when it has 
dried out and crumbled and weath- 
ered for some months it can be har- 
rowed for the sowing of grass seed. 
A dredge with a good operator can 
dig 300 to 500 cubic yards of soil 
in a day. It moves on caterpillar 
wheels and lays down its own 
pontoons as it goes, so that it can 
traverse even the wettest parts of a 
swamp. 

As the soil was taken from the 
lake bed it was thrown into the 
rest of the swamp, filling in the 
hollows between the bogs and rais- 
ing the level an average of one foot 
throughout. This brought the 
surface of the ground to a point 
where it would drain into the lake 
instead of allowing the water from 
springs and rainfalls to spread over 
the meadow. 

This swamp, being at the base of 
a steep rocky hill, contained many 
large stones tumbled down from 
the cliff in former ages. As these 
were excavated the dredge picked 
them up again and deposited them 
on the edge of the lake, where they 
give variety to the shore and inter- 
est to the reflections. 

After the digging by the dredge 
is completed, a certain amount of 
smoothing of the lake bed must be 
done by a man with a shovel, for 
the bottom, especially in places 
where it is to be used for swim- 
ming, must not have any great ir- 
regularities, where one might step 
suddenly into holes or stumble 
over ridges. ; 

In shaping a lake it should be 
remembered that the final outline is 
much softened by the action of the 
water, points are washed off and 
bays are somewhat filled in, so it is 
well to have more decided changes 
in the shore line than will be 
wanted in the finished picture. 
Also every heavy rain for some 
time to come will wash down the 
banks, for the newly cut edges are 
soft ground and are not yet held by 
a tangle of roots. 

Islands are a particular danger in 
making a natural-looking lake, for 
nothing will more quickly give an 
artificial appearance. In a rugged 









































































landscape they might often be 
formed just off a sharp rocky point, 
but in a quiet lake lying in a flat 
meadow, with little flow of water, 
Nature would not be apt to make 
an island, and so it is better 
omitted entirely. Also, unless a 
lake is large, islands make it look 
smaller by breaking the water 
surface. 

The outlet from this lake ran 
down toward the house, and the 
dam was built across the outlet 
some distance from the lake itself. 
This had two advantages over a 
dam at the end of the lake. First, 
it could be a much smaller dam — 
and this meant much less construc- 
tion cost; and second, it ensured the 
outlet stream’s being held at the 
same level as the lake itself, instead 
of perhaps in a dry season ceasing 
to be a stream and becoming just 
a dry ditch. As it is seen from the 
house and the lawns, it is very 
desirable to have a full stream at 
all tumes. | 

The dam was built of concrete | 
masked with stones to make it look | 
as much as possible like a little 
waterfall. The water flows over a | 
flat rock into a stone-lined basin, | 
and is then carried by a drainpipe | 
under the road. 

The meadow, as it was left by the 
dredge, looked very rough and | 
bare, but it was decided to leave it | 
for some months to allow the soil | 
to dry out before any planting was 
done. A winter's freezing and| 
thawing doa great amount of work 
in breaking up rough soil, and the} 
spring rains also wash the edges off 
the high spots and fill in the hol-} 
lows between. After these natural 
processes the ground can be har-| 
rowed and grass seed sown. Many) 
of the flowering plants found in| 
swampy meadows, such as mea- 
dowsweet, goldenrod, and turtle 
head, will persist in spite of rough) 
treatment, and these give perma- 
nent beauty to the scene even be 
fore the banks of the lake can be 
planted with groups of the native 
shrubs found growing in the neigh- 
borhood. In this case spicebush, 
blueberry, clethra, pinxterbloom, 
and laurel are abundant. 

An appropriate and beautifull 
lake has been added to the attrac] 
tions of a country place, a lake large|) 
enough for swimming in summe 
and skating in winter, a useless 
swamp has been reclaimed andj 
made into an acre of valuable lan 
in a region where land values are 
high, and the cost has been abou 
one third that of a concrete wile 
ming pool. 

In other situations other methods 
would be used. Where the low land 
is a valley between steep hills a 
the watershed is large, the whole 
valley may be made into a lake b 
building a high dam across the end 
Here no dredging would be neces), 
sary. Any trees in the valley tha 
would come within the water lin¢ 
should be cut and the area burnec) 
over before the work begins, so thaj|_ 


SWAMP OR LAKE? 


[ Continued from page 104 | 


the large amount of vegetation de- 
stroyed would not spoil the water 
for some time to come and prevent 
it from being fresh and clear. 

In many cases a small existing 
stream may be widened into a lake 
with a comparatively small amount 
of work. 

Often ponds may be made which 
are, at least in part, dependent upon 
rain water or surface drainage. It is 
well here to have a secondary sup- 
ply, sometimes from the community 
water system, to use as a supple- 
ment in the dry season. Such ponds 
must always be situated in a de- 
pression to take advantage of the 
greatest possible surface drainage 
from surrounding land. 

As an additional reason for mak- 
ing a lake there is the possibility 
_of its supplying fish for the table, 

and in regions where it is difficult 

to obtain fresh fish this in itself may 
be reason enough for making a 
| lake. For this purpose the control 

of the water supply is important, 
| particularly in the breeding season, 
as too muddy water during freshets, 
too great changes in level, too cold 
water from springs, are faults from 
the fishes’ point of view. In these 
cases a smaller brood pond can be 
maintained adjacent to the lake. 


the modern one-pipe coal heater, 
\which is installed in the cellar 
‘beneath. A heater of this sort, we 
are told, is ideal for low-studded 
jrooms, and when there are both 
front and back staircases, as here, 
and the house is opened up, a cir- 
jculation is created which heats 
the rooms of the upper floor as 
efficiently as the lower. The regis- 
ter of this heater is set into the 
)dining-room floor at a point where 
\it is approximately in the centre 
lof the house, and during the sum- 
‘mer, when not in use, it is easily 
yconcealed by one of the smal] floor 
rugs. 
| The few changes made in the 
‘structural work of the interior 
shave been so judiciously handled 
‘that it is difficult to realize they 
jare not a part of the original finish. 
‘The corner cupboard in the dining- 
room, for example, like the fire- 
place paneling in the living-room, 
thas all the appearance of being a 
jpart of the original construction, 
yet both are the work of a local 
‘carpenter under the supervision of 
the owner. Architecturally they 
jare authentic, since they were 
copied from pictures of old houses 
of approximately the same period. 
_ In a small upper bedroom is 
another feature worthy of emula- 







Swamp lands are among the best 
for making fishponds, as the soils 
are usually productive and supply 
the seeds and spores necessary for 
the development of the vegetable 
and small-animal food of fishes. 

Plants are also needed in any lake 
for the purification of the water — 
they use the carbonic acid gas given 
off by decomposition, and keep the 
water fresh. In fishponds they pro- 
vide the necessary hiding places for 
the small fish. 

As to stocking them with fish, 
if one has made a proper home for 
fish and promises to maintain it, 
the Bureau of Fisheries in Washing- 
ton 1s very ready to cooperate. Not 
only will the experts give excellent 
advice about the special kinds of 
fish that will thrive in each particu- 
lar situation, but they will under- 
take to do the stocking with the 
suitable varieties. 

Each situation has its own possi- 
bilities and very decidedly each has 
its own difficulties, but given the 
proper setting and the right solu- 
tion of its problems, there is no one 
feature that adds so much to the 
delights of a country place as a 
lake. And a swamp for this pur- 
pose should not be rejected and 
scorned. 


THE CONVERSION OF AN 
OED HOUSE 


[ Continued from page 10 1] 


tion. The walls are sheathed with 
pine, there is space only for a bed 
and dressing table, and there is no 
closet. To meet the necessity, a 
movable pine-paneled closet, or 
wardrobe, has been constructed for 
this room, which, when placed 
against the wall, has all the ap- 
pearance of having been built in 
with the sheathing. 

Upon entering the house, the vis- 
itor is impressed with the delight- 
fully harmonious color scheme, 
keyed to blend with the old pine 
finish, and which unfolds as one 
passes from room to room. Need- 
less to say, layers of wallpaper were 
removed from the plastered walls 
and countless coats of paint from 
the woodwork to make this result 
possible. 

In living-room, dining-room, 
kitchen, and the small back bed- 
room on the second floor, the old 
pine has been oiled and left in the 
natural color and the plastered 
walls painted in a warm tone of 
ivory which blends with the pine. 
The walls of the three larger bed- 
rooms are papered, the woodwork 
of the one on the ground floor 
being painted blue-green and that 
on the floor above a pinkish ivory. 

In the dining-room the pine 
flooring #s merely oiled, the kitchen 


(Continued on page 108) 
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Home of Harry A. Herzog 
A.1.A.,in Portland, Ore. 
Arch., Harry A. Herzog. 
Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE 
Collopakes on exterior 
cedar shakes and bricks. 


Will Your Home 


Be Spotless 
Five Years After It Is Painted? 


It can be if you follow the example of Mr. Harry A. Herzog, 
A. I. A. Here is what he says about painting his home: 

“Five years ago, I built a little home for myself. The exterior is hand 
split cedar shakes and the chimney common brick. I used two coats of 
Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE for the finish. Curiosity as to the lasting qualities 
of this material kept me from repainting as soon as I normally would. 

I recently made a careful investigation and I was unable to detect 
one spot on the shakes or bricks where the original material is exposed. 
The only signs of deterioration that I could detect were the powdering 
of the surface and the slight popping of a few of the brick joints — — — 
the utter whiteness of this material had not been in the slightest lost— 
——I intend to give it but one additional coat and see how long that 
is going to last. The clean whiteness of the exterior is always a pleasure 
to me and a source of wondering comment to all who see it.” 


Made on a new colloidal principle, fewer coats of Cabot’s Collopakes 
go further. Because of this and because you have to repaint less often, 
Collopakes save money. Send coupon below for more information. 


Cabot’s 


ONT) STA ee Mh 


ollopakes 


Made by the makers of Cabot’s Creosote Shingle and Wood Stains 


Manufacturing Chemists 


a 0 te 141 Milk Street 


Inc BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send me Color Card and full description of Cabot’s DOUBLE- WHITE 
and Collopakes. 





AAAYESS ..20--00000 0000. 
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Greenhouse, 8x16 ft. Price $2 
Glass, $35 ertra. 


Dis 





Old homestead bird 





AA house, 10 rooms, 16 
42 foot pole. Price $15 











Dog Kennels 
Picket Fences 
Lattice Fences 
Pet Stock Houses 
Tool Houses 
Poultry-houses 
Play Boats 


Rose Arbors 
Garden Houses 
Trellises 

Play Houses 
Garden Seats 





SEND for the Hodgson book- 





let AX-8. It pictures and prices 






the outdoor equipment listed 






here. Everything made of 





cedar and shipped to you fin- 






Pergolas 
Bird Houses 







ished, painted, ready to erect. 









E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 
730 Fifth Ave. at 57th St., New York City 


1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 











Sroonacnes £5 


PHINIUM 37 


= 


| Chas. F. Barber, Troutdale, Oregon. Originator 
| of the magnificent new double WHITE DEL- 
PHINIUMS, and colored varieties. Exceptional 
| plant vigor; marvelous color range; largest 
floret size. Illustrated catalog lists other Plant 
Specialties, including rare and outstanding 
Japanese Iris. Trade rates at retail. 


PACHYSANDRA TERMINALIS 


a = 
“A beautiful evergreen ground cover plant — hardy inall a 
parts of the U. S. 100 plants $5; 1000 plants $35. Write 
s 


¥ for our book, **Flowering Trees of the Orient.’’ % 
¥ THE GARDEN NURSERIES Y 
922 Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa. 2 


Madonna Lilies 


These stately flowers, symbol of purity 
and devotion, whose regal grace and 
glistening whiteness give a supreme 
distinction to any garden, are especially 
alluring against a background of blue 
Delphiniums 

Our bulbs are selected from the 
choicest collection in France — stalks 
4 to 5 feet tall, often 10 to 15 magnifi- 
cent blooms on a single stem 

To secure their gracious beauty for 
your garden next year at these unusu- 
ally low prices the bulbs must be 
ordered now. They will be delivered to 
you ready for planting in September 


MAMMOTH BULBS 
Doz., $4.50 100, $35.00 


FIRST SIZE BULBS 
Doz., $3.50 100, $25.00 


Our Bulb Book — Lists of choicest bulbs 
for indoor or outdoor planting — 
Free on request 


Schlings Bulbs 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 
58th St. and Madison Ave. 
New York City 





Enjoy the leisure hours in 
your garden with a copy of 


Eleanor Risley’s 


AN 
ABANDONED 
ORCHARD 


“One of those little literary gems 
that are sometimes by-products of 
earnest and intense living by per- 
sons of temperament and discern- 
ment... . Surely the discovery of 
a jewel like this book must induce 
in every one a slight quickening 
of the pulse.” —Hmily Newell Blair 
in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


2.50 





The Atlantic Monthly Press 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 











2 rf 
STEWART FENCE — The Modern Ranger 
With the crime wave reaching unsuspecting places at 

) t times — you should employ effective 
vent prowlers and other undesirables 
on your property. 

e of Iron or Chain Link Wire is the 
of today it commands the respect of the 

t trespasser, who well knows that fence 

t} yt permit ‘‘hasty’’ escapes. 

NAME of local representative 


unexpecte 








IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
t Block 











IN our eagerness to try the new 
and exotic, we sometimes neglect 
our American plants of garden 
value. Now that it is midsummer 
we could repair this neglect, if it 
exists, by planting in quantity 
roots of the Virginia bluebell 
(Mertensia virginica), shown in 
Figure 1. It is one of those 
satisfactory plants which come up 
with enough foliage to cover the 
ground when the border is still 
rather barren. Its pink buds open 
blue and it grows from 1’ 6” to 2’ 
high. It likes a rich loose soil 
and half-shade. Later in the 


season it dies down completely, 
which makes it ideal to plant with 
something that blooms later in 
the fall, thus giving two crops. 
Price $2.50 a dozen and carriage. — 
Wo tcorts, Lrp., Jackson, Michigan. 





Fig. 1 


WATER plants for the wall 
fountain or tiny pool are always a 
question, as they must be decora- 
tive but not bulky. This modest 
collection of two Egyptian papyrus 
and a pepperwort offers a happy 
solution. The papyrus (Figure 2) 
holds its bushy heads on slender 
shiny stems. It does equally well 
planted out on the edge of the 
water in a naturalistic pool or 
kept in a pot for the wall fountain. 
If in a pot, care must be taken to 
give it sufficient water. In the 
frosty parts of the country it may 
be taken indoors as a house plant 
for the winter. The pepperwort, 
which has a lovely Latin name, 
Marsilea quadrifolia, enjoys life 
spreading its leaves on the surface 
of the water. The leaves will 








































surprise you with their resemblane 
to the four-leaf clover, and quit 
likely it will bring you the sam 
luck. Two papyrus and on 
Marsilea; postpaid, for $1.00. 
Jounson WaTeR GarDENs, Hynes} 
Los Angeles County, California. 


THE new French iris Pluie ro} 
is a find for the connoisseur, as | 
is equally effective in the garde 

or looked at more closely in ¢ 
flower arrangement. The blooms 
are a rich yellow marked with af 
intensification of the color, which} 
brings out their form. In addition} 
to fine form, they are also quit 
large in size, which is unusual fo!) 
a yellow iris. The height is 3’ 
This iris, which is still rare in thil] 
country, may be obtained for $6.0)) 
each, delivered. — Tur LoNGFIELI 
Ir1s Farm, Bluffton, Indiana. 


DOUBLE flowers have the virtul 
of staying in bloom longer thai 
single ones. As there is no othe 
plant with just that decorativ 
form the hollyhock has, doubl 
hollyhocks (Figure 3) are mos 
satisfactory. They may be sow! 
now for next year’s bloom. If yo) 
are a gambler in colors, you wil) 
try the new double hollyhoc!) 
Exquisite, which comes in variou) 
shades with deep-cut petals tha 
make them more graceful. If yo 
like your colors separate, — suc)) 






— 


WHAT SHALL I PLANT? 


[ Continued from page 106 | 


lewport Pink, Sulphur Yellow, 
let, Maroon, Deep Rose, 
Charter’s Superb double holly- 


Fig. 3 


<. To keep away the holly- 
< rust, spray the leaves with 
leaux Mixture from time to 
after they first appear in the 
ig. Packets of all the above 
may be obtained at 25 cents 
cket, five for $1.00, including 
age. —Stumpp & WaLTER Com- 


r, 132 Church Street, N. Y.C. 


NTS in paved walks should be 
et-like and neither obstacles 
urdle over nor juicy bits to 
on. These simple requirements 
sometimes lost sight of in our 
mpt to create a careless artful- 
in the garden. On the other 
| our usual carpet plant, grass, 
not solve the problem either, 
t looks too much like a tooth- 
h when growing along a 
ow stone joint. We prefer 
ts such as the moss-like 
wort (Arenaria caespitosa); the 
‘ant, creeping woolly thyme 
mus  serpyllum  lanuginosus), 
th is a silvery blue-green; 
crimson thyme (T. serpyllum 
seus), which is dark green in 
and Mazus pumilio, a native 

Zealander preferring half- 
e. The latter is charming in 
g with its lilac flowers marked 

white. These may be had 
zrown and planted now. Price 
ents each, $3.00 for ten, plus 
uge. — Mayrarr Norserizs, 


nfield, New Jersey. 


ENTAL POPPIES are a weak- 
of ours, their gorgeous colors 
_ than making up for the 
itory bloom. The unbeliey- 


re 





ably large flowers are saved from 
blatant vulgarity by the fragile 
petals. Just now we have indulged 
in a color orgy, for we have 
discovered a nursery which offers 
almost one hundred varieties of this 
bright flower. The colors range 
from white through pinks and rose 
to red and maroon, and on the 
yellow side of the scale from 
salmon shades to orange and 
scarlet. By way of contrast there 
is even a lavender one. Three 
varieties appealing to us as novel- 
ties well worth a trial are Cerise 
Beauty; Lulu Neeley, a deep dark 
red; and Mahony Ameliore, a 
rich mahogany purple. Planted 
now they will have an excellent 
chance to get established for next 
year. Cerise Beauty, 50 cents each; 
Lulu Neeley, $2.00 each; Mahony 
Ameliore, $1.50 each; postage 
paid on orders of $2.00 and over. — 
FairMOUNT IRIs GARDENS, 166 Fair- 
mount Street, Lowell, Massachusetts. 


TROLLIUS, the globeflower (Fig- 
ure 4), is best transplanted in 
summer. As it has long been a 
favorite with us for planting with 
the blue Phlox divaricata, to make 
a blue and gold picture in May, 
we are glad to see new varieties 
available. Canary Bird is a paler 
yellow than the ordinary T. euro- 
paeus and makes a nice variation 





in color. Another variety, Earliest 
of All, anticipates the usual season 
and is light orange-yellow, often 


giving more bloom later. Trollius 
likes a place in partial shade where 
it isn’t too dry —say a place 
halfway down a slope. Plants of 
both varieties may be had for 50 
cents each, $4.50a dozen, delivered. 
— GarDENSIDE Nurseries, INc., 
Shelburne, Vermont. 
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Madonna [itie 


(LILIUM CANDIDUM) 


Loveliest of All! 


Snow-white, stately and 
with the rarest fragrance X 
— grows well in open, 








sunny places; lives for 
years; needs little atten- b 
tion and rewards you 7 


with many beautiful 
blooms from late June. 


yi for c 
Plant N OW aieinetive ante 
Large, Solid, North-of-France Bulbs 


Ready in late August 
25c Each $2.50 Dozen $18 per 100 


Complete printed instructions for planting 
and culture with each order 


REGAL DELPHINIUM Bee ae 
(Hardy Larkspur). One of the finest strains avail- 
able today —heavy, compact growth, large indi- and 
vidual flowers in long, dense spikes, in colors from % 
pink shades to deep blue, mostly double, and BARGAIN LIST 

ruly regal! . . 
touly, regal Featuring Collections of 
35c Each $3.50 Dozen $25 per 100 ‘ 
Peonies 
Iris Lilies 


COMBINATION OFFER §$ 
Oriental Poppies 


1 Dozen Madonna Lilies and 
1 Dozen Regal Delphinium 
Perennials 


F. H. HORSFORD 


CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 


mailed on request 








Indi viduality 
IN THE GARDEN 


By an artistic arrangement of 
rocks, alpines and rock garden 
plants, a protruding wall or steps 
or a perplexing slope may be 
transformed into the most dis- 
tinctive feature of your garden. 
Rare lilies also may be used to 
give it individuality — or, if you 
wish, an exotic note. 





Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 


is sold by leading stores 
| 


Rock GARDEN PLANTS: everywhere and the genuine 
Fritillaria may be identified by the fa- 


Scilla mous Trade Mark. Write 


Iris Cristata us, if your dealer cannot 
Muscari 3 
Rose Daphne supply 
Statice Laucheana 
Alpine Asters 
Saxifrage Tunica 
Linaria 

Sedum Acre 
Deutzia 

Phlox Divartica 
Dicentra Eximia 
Lewisias 


ROCKs: 
Garnet Ore 


RAO WARK REO 


your requirements 


Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray . . . the leading 
concentrated general purpose contact spray 
. effective against the most virulent 

| insects ... used with absolute safety and 
effectiveness by estates, commercial grow- 

| ers and small home gardeners for many 
| seasons... has the unqualified recom- 
mendation of the officers and members of 
the Garden Club of America. Keep your 
| plants sprayed — one season's neglect may 


LILIES: ruin years of growth! 
Lilium Canadense AWINC 
Lilium Auratum | For Rose, Aster, Bean and similar beetles, which are 
Lilium Regale immune to the most powerfu! contact sprays, we have 
Lilium Henryi prepared AWINC, a non-potsonous Pyrethrum Spray 
Flag Lil . 
ee FUNG-O 
vy ‘ : . Vilson’s Fung-o ts a safe, scientific preven nd 
We will have information sent Wilson's Fang-o'is a sale, scientific preventive and remedy 
for mildew and otner fungus diseases 


you on the items which you 
check. 


For full details send for circulars 


“Insects and Their Control’’ by Andrew Wilson, 
383 pages, 188 illustrations, $2.50 postpaid. 


caliber 


Dept. B8 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
Branches at Cleveland, Ohio 
West Palm Beach, Fla. W ilmington, Cal. 





READERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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Address 
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Why not see HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


every month? 


Special Subscription Offer 





$1.00 for 
3.00: “* 5 Ss 


5 Months 


4.00 “ 24 * 
or 
$4.50 for 3 YEARS 


(Regular Rate 83.00 a Year) 


House Beautiful, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H., or 


lington Street, Boston, Mass. 


months 
( 5 for 
= years 
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CONVERSION OF AN OLD HOUSE 


[ Continued from page 105] 


floor is covered with  red-tile 
linoleum, patterned after the brick 
in the old fireplace, but all other 
floors in the house are painted 
green or other dark colors and then 
given a spatter treatment in the 
prevailing colors of the furnishings 
— cream, lacquer red} and green on 
the lower floor; yellow, blue, and 
blue-green on the upper. 

The old hooked rugs used 
throughout the house have been 
selected with great care to harmo- 
nize with the color schemes and 
repeat the accents of lacquer red so 
characteristic of Early American 
furnishings. Through the open 
doorway leading into the kitchen 
one glimpses also a further repeti- 
tion of this primitive color in the 
enamel-ware cooking utensils on 


the neat rows of pine shelving. 
Quaint colorful chintzes, pat- 
terned with tiny designs, curtain 
the windows, which, in these low- 
studded rooms, reach the ceilings. 
There are no roller shades in the 
house, but the straight, unlined 
side hangings are so arranged that 
they may be drawn to shut out the 
glare of the midday sun or to coyer 
the glass after dark. Some are 
finished with edge trims of con-| 
trasting color, others are ruffled | 
with self-material, and those inl 
the dining-room are topped with 
abbreviated flounced valances. All) 
are most carefully planned in refer 
ence to the size of the windows and} 
give evidence to the skillful toue 
of the owner which is so apparen 


in all the furnishings. ! 


TO A BEGINNING GARDENER 


[ Continued from page 94] 


The cold frame is similar to the 
hotbed except that there is no 
provision for artificial heat. It is 
a sash-covered frame, usually set 
directly upon the ground. It may 
have a four-inch layer of well- 
prepared soil such as that used in 
the hotbed, or the plants may be 
grown in seed flats or pots placed 
in the frame. If it is to be used 
merely for hardening off plants 
started in the hotbed or in the 
house, it may be of light construc- 
tion — perhaps so made that it 
can easily be knocked down and 
set up again in a different location. 
A very temporary structure may 
be made by boards held in place 
by stakes and covered with glazed 
sash or unbleached muslin. Such 
a frame may be placed over peren- 
nials as they stand in the border, 
to start them into earlier growth. 
If, however, the cold frame is in- 
tended to protect semi-hardy plants 
throughout the winter, it needs 
to be better built. Sometimes it 
is provided with an extra layer of 
some sort of insulating material, 
or it may even be built of brick. 

If you have poor soil, either too 
heavy or too light, it must be put 
in good condition before your 
flowers can be happy in it. If you 
have naturally good soil, — that 
‘good garden loam’ that is always 
the first ingredient mentioned in 
planting recipes, — you will need 
to keep it so. As a first aid to soil 
conditioning nothing can equal an 
abundance of good farmyard ma- 
nure. Its fibrous particles tend to 
regulate the moisture-holding prop- 
erty of the soil, making the heavy 
clay more porous, and giving sub- 
stance to light, sandy earth. 

For many of us, however, manure 
is so difficult to obtain that it must 
regretfully be counted out. Leaf 
mould is an excellent substitute, 
but in many sections of the country 
there is no natural supply to be 
had. The answer is simple: Make 


your own leaf mould. Treasure 
your falling leaves, your lay 
clippings, the leafy prunings, f 
weeds from walks and borde 
even the carrot tops from yé 
kitchen. Pile them in a shalle 
pit or on the ground in a sort 
pen to keep them from blowii 
about, and on each layer of ye 
table material sprinkle a layer 
soil. Keep the heap moist, and 
next spring you wil! have as go 
leaf mould as you could want. 
The finer part can be screened a 
used for seed boxes or potti 
while the coarser lumps can 
spaded into the soil or left to de¢ 
further. Put next year’s clipping 
weeds, and such, in a sepafa 
pile, so that the compou 
terial ready for use will not 
mixed with green, unrotted m 
ter. By alternating in this 
from year to year you will alwi 
have on hand a supply of usak 
compost. i 
The only word of caution needed) 
I think, is to use a bit of judgmeny 
as to what you put in. The e ii 
| 
. 
























no point in adding woody matefi 
that cannot be easily decomposé 
and it is needless to encourag 
weed growth by putting in aij 
weeds with matured seed. © 
course, if you have managed 
keep up with your weeding, yo 
won't have any such, but thati 
an ideal of perfection which If 
one have never reached. I tak 
care not to put in any clippif 
that contain Bermuda grass 
it roots from every joint, afl 
seems to me to live forever. In you 
colder climate it may not flouris 
so terribly, but, until you are suf 
beware! In the final fall cleanw 
of the garden I burn all such 
terial as dead flower stalks, peo 
and iris foliage, and anyt 

which might harbor insects 
disease. Such pests might not st 
vive in the compost heap, but # 
safer not to take any chances. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD,N.H. 
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from Grande Maison de Blanc 


-=~Old ‘Brocade + 


asual new TOWLE pattern sets an interesting new style in 

i Its smooth brocaded effect is wholly new, and adds a quiet 
#0 the other table appointments. It is luxurious in appearance 2, 
jodest prices are based on the current low price of silver bul 
BROCADE is pleasant to live with, easy to clean, does n¢ 
}... Every piece offers beautiful design and superior craftsm 


4 
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TOWLE SILVERSMITHS 


FOR A TEA SPOON 


lovely silver itself. Our “BRIDE'S PRE-VIEW”’ 
Spoon, prices, engraving, and EMILY POST’S 
BRIDAL SILVER AND WEDDING CusTOMS.” 


DEPARTMENT M-9 
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MN, OO Script 
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Address 


My jeweler is 
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China — Royal Worcester 


"SMAN + 


st piece was not created from a de- 
ly conceived, wrought, and finished 
tked like the old-time master silver- 
the feeling, weight, and many charac- 
sh is beautiiul. Note the suggestion 
h silversmith form. 
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@ 
THE very latest word in lamp 
shades are these. (Figure 1) of 


perforated felt — a material which 
has never before been used in this 
way, but which seems’ ideally 
adapted to the purpose. The effect 
of the light shining through the 
perforations and showing up the 
applied patterns is most unusual, 
and a third type of shade, not illus- 
trated, of plain felt with cut-out 
tia is equally attractive. The 

bridge-lamp shade illustrated 
is Shire perforated felt bound in 
black felt and costs $10.00. The 
16”’ shade of yellow perforated felt 
bound in brown, with applied 
birds and trees, is $16.50. Shades 
can be made in any combinations 
of the following colors — yellow, 


beige, pale blue, pink, light green, 
dark 
Specify 


dark blue, 
and white. 


red, maroon, 


brown, black, 








A 


ea, She 


MARY JACKSON LEE will show you on these pages each month the best 
of the new things found in the shops. We cannot purchase for you, but for your 
convenience the address of the shop mentioned is given at the end of each item 


type of fixture when_ ordering. 
Packing and expressage extra. — 
Frora Macpona.p, Inc., 39 New- 
bury Street, Boston. 





DID 


imagine 
holders could be made to look as 


you ever that pot 
original and attractive as those 
pictured in Figure 22? Their 
bright coloring makes them easy 
to find no matter where you may 
hastily fling themy, and their shape 
is unusually practical, since there 
are no corners to flop into the hot 
dish or pot you are preparing to 
grasp. If your cook needs cheering 
or you Ww ish tO brighten your own 
hours in the kitchen, I heartily 


reco! mmend a set of these rooster 


holders, three of which come to 
you in assorted colors for $1.45, 
postpaid Tue Farm and Gar- 
DEN SHop, 39 Newbury Street, Boston. 
NOW entertaining at home 
has its recognized value again, it 
behoo: to seek out the smart- 


est and most unique accessories for 
our table that we can find. Of 
course of first importance is the 
cloth, and I feel you will agree 
with me that this luncheon set, 
Figure 3, will qualify as an excel- 
lent choice for the informal meal or 
buffet supper. Made of natural 
unbleached linen in a woven 
honeycomb pattern, it has a smart 
stitched overplaided design in 
gold and black, or green and black, 
or red and black. The fringed 
edges are sewn so that all danger of 
raveling is eliminated. The set of 


one runner, 16’’ x 36”, eight doi- 
lies, 12’’ x 18’’, and eight napkins, 


137 M13 ais priced! $5/00h pre= 
paid. — Linens, 


Avenue, N. Y.C 


Lrp., 250 Fuzfth 





4 TWO-QUART clear glass pitcher 
and eight tumblers with grooved 
surfaces and gay red, yellow, and 
blue painted stripes are held in this 
convenient wrought-iron carrier 
(Figure 4), w hich may be painted 
red, green, or black to suit your 
particular taste. Easily carried, 
there is no fear of glasses slipping 





and no need of rushing to clear a 
table when it is brought in, for it 
can be put down anywhere. I 
can't imagine a more attractive 
way to serve cool drinks to one’s 
guests on the porch or in the gar- 


den. Height of stand 26". Pie 
$3.95, express collect. — Lewis 
& CoNnGER, S2xth Avenue at 45th 
Street, N. Y.C. 


I'M sorry that this garden apron | 
(Figure 5) wasn't invented eat- | 
lier in the season, but, after all, | 
there is plenty of work still to be 
done in the garden and such an 
apron will outlast several full 
seasons’ work. It is made of 4 
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DAFFODILS $5.50 
0 and NARCISSI 


for Naturalizing 
and Lawn Planting 


Our Old Dominion 
Collection in choicest 
mixture of airy and 
medium Trumpets. 
Short cupped and 
lovely Poet's varie 
ties. All first quality 
bulbs grown in Vir- 
ginia, where their 
culture has flourished 
since Colonial days. 
These bulbs, being 
native, are fully ac 
climatized and none 
better can be grown 
anywhere. The sup 
ply will not equal the 
demand. Order at 
once. 


$50.00 a 1000 


Schlings Bulbs 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 
rh St. and Madison Ave., New York City 


































HAMPION-INTERNATIONAL 
COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
House Beautiful Paper 
and other high grade 
surface coated papers 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 





NERICAN and ENGLISH colonial homes, 
‘jzalows and other interesting types, from 
0 to $30,000. Book 8” x 11”, 224 pages 
floor plans, d iption and approximate 
), postpaid only $3.00. Book of 50 plans 





















). 

remodel ugtil you have 
these books, they are money-savers 
REDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
fremont Street Boston, Mass. 


seen 





(hose for beauty and distinction 


MEDIC buzzes 


EL PUZZLES 


famous Medici Pictures 

sizes), incomparable full color repro- 

CHions. Fully interlocking, mahogany 
bied pieces Write for illustrated list 


FILE, CUSHMAN & FLINT, Inc., 857 
B ston St., Boston or 489 Fifth Ave., New York 











h 1 ll | A Private Collection 
| of 
ili | Fine Wallpapers 


Send 6c in stamps for 
l llpapers | 


| illustrated booklet. 
John H. Whitwell, Inc 
1619 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
FIXMES for Keepsake Pictures 
roductions of old frames suitable for old 
| fashioned photographs or tintypes. 


Send for Booklet K~1 
O®R BROTHERS, 4 Park Square, 


vy Checks, stripes plain 
. } E E D S Lovely odd subtle colors 
1é SWOVEN IN COUNTY WICKLOW 
8 Brown, Importer, 104k Myrtle St., Boston 


) 


Boston 















crude homespun material in gay 
colors, — no two aprons alike, — 
with a kneeling pad across the front 
of dark green waterproof material, 
and deep pockets for holding 
gloves, raffia, twine, and so forth. 
The snappers will hold tools such 
as the useful trowel pictured, which 
is one of the handiest tools I have 
ever used — very sharp and slim 
and ideal for weeding or bulb 
planting, as the rope loop slips 
over the wrist and the handle fits 
easily into the palm. It measures 
(0) long and costs but 40 cents, 
prep said. The apron is cut full, 
measuring over 4’ around the bot- 
tom and 32”’ long, and costs $5.25, 
postpaid. — Mapre, Cuintz & 
Pewter, 99 Mount Vernon Street, 
Boston. 


LiteEE DOTTY, . Figure, 6; in 
her cream-colored chintz dress 
sprigged with gay flowers, and lace 
pantaloons, holding so demurely 
in one hand an old-fashioned nose- 
gay, and in the other a saucy 
parasol covered in fabric matching 


ROOMS FULLY FURNISHED 
FOR BOY OR GIRL OF ANY AGE 


DECORATIONS AND ACCESSORIES 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS FOR 
INFANTS' ROOMS 


logue No. 5£¢S 


CHILDHOOD)? INE. 
FURNITURE FOR CHILDREN 
32 EAST 65TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


her dress, has a more definite pur- 
pose as she trips so sedately along 
than would at first appear, for all 
her efforts are bent on being the 
most attractive lamp any little girl 
ever had for her room. I am sure 
you will agree with me that she 
succeeds in the most beguiling 
way. As you have already guessed, 
her parasol is the lamp shade. For 
the rest, she is made of wood, 1 
wired and mounted on a substantial 
base. She comes in a dress of 
lavender, rose, or blue calico, or 
cream or yellow chintz. She is 
183’’ tall, the diameter of her 
shade is 12’’, and she costs only 
$4.75, express collect. — Watter 
E. Brainarp, 23 East 61st Street, 
IN Gey Ge 


WHEN starting off gayly for the 
beach or for an all-day excursion, 
are n't you frequently dismayed by 
the number of left-over articles that 
suddenly appear and must, some- 
how or. other, be disposed about 


NEW YORK: UNIVERSITY 
College of Fine Arts 


Complete programs leading to degree in 


Construction, Interior 
Architecture), 


Music, Dra 


(Design, 
Domesti¢ 
History of Art, 


Architecture 
Architecture, 
Mural Painting, 
matic Art. 


Special Courses in 


Contemporary Art, Interior Decoration, 


Painting and Sculpture, Costume Design, 


Graphic Arts. 
Day and evening classes start Seplember 20. 
Write for bulletin to 
Executive Secretary, Dept. B, College of 
Fine Arts, New York University, 250 East 
43rd Street, New York City. 


WHY CORPORATIONS LEAVE HOME 


in the September Atlantic Monthly 


There is one state in the Union which supports itself almost entirely 


by breeding corporations 


good, bad, and indifferent 


John T. Flynn 


goes to Wilmington and Dover, and gives us ten excellent reasons 


why Delaware has become 


‘The Little Home of Big Business.’ 


40¢ a copy at newsstands 





—— 








ROSEMONT 
COVERLETS 


AT AMAZINGLY LOW PRICES 


Now is the time to buy these coverlets, 

exact reproductions of old Colonial designs 

“Hickory Le: af,” “Morning Star,” 
“Whig Rose,” ‘‘ Lovers’ Knot.’ 


Also HAND-HOOKED RUGS, in historic 
and Early. American designs — hooked with 
old-time hand hooks. Hand-tied canopies, 
pillow covers, hand bags, etc. 


Write for free illustrated booklets giving 
description and histories of old designs. 


LAURA B. COPENHAVER 
““Rosemont’’ Marion, Virginia 


GENUINE 
BRONZE 


Antique 
Finish 


9, 634, and 4% 3 
inchesindiameter “____ 


Set of Three Bowls $12 


Reproducing the beauty of color 
attained only by age old metal 


BRONZE DEPT. 169 West 57th St. 


New York 


Dress up your Bathroom 
™ Kitchen @ Pantry 


with this beautiful and 
useful 


HANGING SHELF 


20" long. Finished in White enamel. 
Packed in attractive carton. Com- 
plete with hangers. 


ONE DOLLAR Postpaid 
An Ideal Gift or Bridge Prize 


POWELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
NOVELTIES AND REPRODUCTIONS 
4th and Henry Streets Petersburg, Virginia 


SHOE RACK 


Beautifully finished 
in White enamel — 
carefully packed. 


ONE DOLLAR 
Postpaid 


Interior Decoration 


<j The ideal profession for recent 
graduates and women of all ages 
having an art appreciation 



























Our course is not an art school 
course but an intensive practical 
training based on the practice of 
leading New York and Paris firms 
School Studios Now Open for Ad- 
visory Service and Registrations 

Send for illustrated catalogue out 
lining ‘‘Interior Decoration in ail 
its Phases.’’ 

BOSTON SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


140 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 









SB ContontAt Dane STAIN 
Gives new pine panelling the color, texture 
and finish of the old wood. Send for circular. 

COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 

156-A State Street Boston, Mass. 
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The competition this year, as last 


year, will have two general classifica- 
tions, houses of from six to twelve 
rooms, inclusive, east of the Missis- 
sippi, and houses of the same size 
west of the Mississippi. 

In addition, a special prize will be 
offered for the best house of from five 
to seven rooms, built either east or 
west of the Mississippi, and costing 
less than $10,000. 


CLASS I 


Best House East of Mississippi 


1ST PRIZE .. . $300 
26D PRIZE . . . $300 


BRD PRIZE . . - $200 


CLASS II 


Best House West of Mississippi 


UST PRIZE ... $300 
2D PRIZE . . . $300 


3RD PRIZE... $200 


CLASS IIE 


Best house, either East or West, of 


five to seyen rooms, costing less than 
$10,000. 


SPECIAL PRIZE ... $300 


These will be judged, by a jury containing 
at least two members of the American 
Institute of Architects, on the following 
points: — 


1. Excellence of design 
» 


2. Econemy in space and convenience in 
plan 


3. Adaptation to lot and orientation 
4. Skill in use of materials 
The ( ‘competition Calls It 


yr photographs and 
plans, as specified in the accompanying 


conditions, of houses rece} 
the United States. As iy 


uilt within 


ious years, a 
selected number o ses submitted 
will be sent in a tray bition to as 
many cities from the ] West 


Coast as our scheduled tin Il allo 
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" ANNUAL 
SMALL=HOUSE COMPETITION 


CONDUCTED BY THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL MAGAZIN 


The submission of material in the Small-House Competition will 


be taken as an acceptance of the conditions as set forth below 


CONDITIONS 


4. This competition is open to all architects 
and architectural designers, and each competitor 
may submit as many houses as he desires. 


2. A house may be eligible for any class, but 
no house will receive more than one prize. 
Prizes for the best houses in Classes I and It 
will first be awarded. The best house in Class 
III will then be selected unless a six- or seven- 
room house costing less than $10,000 has been 
awarded a prize in Class I or II, in which case 
the special award of $300 may not be made. 


3.~. The house submitted may be of any style 
and of any material. 


4. It may be of one, two, or three stories, and 
may contain, as noted above, from six to twelve 
rooms, inclusive, in Classes I and IT, and five to 
seven rooms in Class III. Breakfast-rooms, 
pantries, baths, dressing-rooms, halls, laundries, 
and enclosed porches will not be counted as 
rooms. There must be presented: — 


a. Three photographs of the house: — 
1. General view 
2. Exterior detail 
3. Interior detail 


Two of these photographs are to be at least 
7” x 9” in size, and the third an enlarge- 
ment at least 14” x 18’, all to be in soft 
sepia finish. The enlargement should be 
of the general view or exterior detail. 


b. First and second floor plans, drawn in ink 
at any convenient scale, and pochéd, with 
rooms plainly labeled and dimensioned; 
plot plan showing location and orientation 
of house, also at any convenient scale. 


c. Legend giving the following information: — 

Name of owner (not obligatory) 

. Location of house 

. Orientation of house 

. Composition of family 

. Special problems that had to be con- 

sidered 

. Material and color of outside walls 

. Material and color of roof 

. Color of outside trim, doors, and 
windows 

. Short description of interior shown 


SND obwe 


© 


The photographs, plans, and legend must 
all be mounted on one piece of beaver 
board, or a similar heavy mount, 30’ x 40’ 
in size and of light buff or cream color. 


d. Set of blueprints showing the four elevations 
of the house. These should be folded and 
placed in an envelope, which should be 
pasted to the back of the mount. These 
blueprints must not contain the name of 
the architect. 


Additional copies of this announcement may be 


had upon application to the address given above 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CORI 


























3~ The contestant’s name and address shall no. 
be put on the front of the mount, but shall 
written on the back, and a piece of mane 
pasted around the edges, placed over it. O 
the back shall also be pasted an envelope co 
taining a plain card, 3’ x 5’ in size, clearl 
lettered with the name and address of the ar 
tect. Any house which the contestant does n 
wish to have exhibited should be plainly mark: 
on the back of the mount, ‘ Not for Exhibitio 
Otherwise we shall consider that we have 
consent to exhibit his photographs. 





©. For houses entered for Class III there sho 
be given the complete cost of the house, ezcepti 
heating, but including plumbing; electri 
work; hardware; shades, screens, and weath 
stripping; insurance and permits; contractor 
profit and architect’s fee. 


7~- On the lowest part of the mount shall be pu 
in two or three lines and nicely lettered, t 
inscription, ‘Submitted in the Contest held 
the House Beautiful Magazine.’ In the up 
right-hand corner shall be left space for a 
3” x 5” which will contain the architect’s nam 
if the mount is selected for exhibition. 


s. All photographs and plans entered in t 
competition and chosen for either publicati 
or exhibition shall remain in our possessi 
until after the exhibitions. We request 
houses entered in this competition be not s 
mitted to any other magazine until after th 
are released by us. All contestants will be no 
fied of the awards soon after they are ma 
and those whose houses are not selected f 
either publication or exhibition may withdr: 
them by sending the necessary notificatio 
Entries will be returned express collect. Co 
testants whose houses are exhibited will 
notified when the exhibitions are over. If th 
desire, their photographs will then be return 
to them upon the payment of the oo 
transportation charges. 


9. Inorder not to delay the exhibitions, andal) 
to ensure better reproductions, glossy prints 
those photographs to be used in the Ho 
Beautiful will be secured from the architect 
They will be asked also to furnish a second s 
of inked plans, or photographs of plans, f 
publication. It will be considered that t] 
honorarium of $50 for publication rights cove 
the expense of these prints and plans. 


1©. Allentries should be carefully packed wi 
stiff board for protection, and shipped exprey 
prepaid to the House Competition Editor, 
House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Bosto 
Massachusetts. The competition closes Octob) 
L7,, T932° 
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[IS BOOK 
IN EVERY 


SHOULD 


-00 
POSTPAID 


J’7LL enjoy 
fascinating 
on furniture 
, now in its 
. edition. 
politics, re- 
and society 
ed furniture — how the great designers 
and worked — all is told in this com- 
y illustrated work of 30 chapters. En- 
d by prominent authorities, the text Is 
echnical, easy to read, and written espe- 
for the home lover. Handsomely bound 
choice gift and a real addition to your own 
y. A dollar brings your copy. 

NTURY FURNITURE CO. 
Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


for your GARDEN 


Enduring, beau- 

tiful, high - fired 
Terra Cotta brings 
new interest to the 
garden, sun room or 
interior. Send 10c for 
illustrated brochure. 













Special Sale 
nd-Hooked Chair Seats 


14” Seatsofcotton yarn,reg- § 1 
ular $1.40 values, now 
[4” Seats of wool yarn, reg- $9 
ular $3.30 values, now 
(Sent prepaid at Sale prices) 
TREASURE CHEST, Asheville, N. C. 


HAND MADE BRASSES 
for Antique Furniture 
Exact replicas of_ our 
originals or yours. Com- 
plete illustrated catalog 
free. We make, copy or 
repair anything in brass 
and match any Antique 
color. 
WILLIAM BALL, SR. 
Hope Manor; West Chester, Pa. 


















lid G . Invitations and 
iday Ureetings Announce- 

ments reflect- 
© personality of your home, attractively pre- 
_ with an artistic sketch of your home, front 
sce or other feature thereof according to your 
sal directions. Samples and prices on request. 


DEN, 5123 N. Lake Dr., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Macdonald, Inc. 


[Flava 


ELEANOR FRAZER 


\ Intevior Decorations 
39 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 


YALIFORNIA HOMES 


SPANISH-MOORISH-ENGLISH TYPES 
4B Flevations, Floor Plans, Cost Estimates 
iy. SEND{0070 A-A-THIEL Home Specialist 

= == 230 CARMEL AVE-PIEDMONT, CALIF 








E GARDEN STUDIO 
opens October 3, 1932 with 

' courses in handloom weaving | 

} Kate Van Cleve 
_ Marshal St. Brookline, Mass. 








" 

|| COURSE By 
- IMPIRE A. Edward Newton 

In the September Atlantic 

| "amous checked suit follows the 
) .e of empire to Hollywood, and 
| part in the winning of the West. 
5 40c a copy at newsstands 














your car? Ifso, L advise you to in- 
vest in one of these durable bags 
(Figure 7), which make ideal 
containers for such last-minute 
odds and ends. They are skillfully 
woven by a blind man, the rope 
handles being worked in so that 
they support the bottom of the 
bag and cannot possibly be pulled 
out. They come in very practical 
but charming colors — two tones 
of blue, green, or brown, and in 
black with either a pink or a gray 
stripe. No household, I feel, 
should be without one or two of 
these handy bags, whose usefulness 
is by no means confined to motor 
excursions. They measure 14” 


wide by 13’ deep and cost but 
$1.50, postpaid. — Brinp Hanpr- 
crart, 39 Newbury Street, Boston. 


Fig. 7 


MARINE lanterns are very popular 
this year, and the one pictured in 
Figure 8 is, I think, a particularly 
good-looking one—at a price 
that is equally attractive. It comes 
in brass or copper in either a 
polished or an oxidized finish, and 






you may have it adapted to hang 
from the ceiling as shown or fitted 
with a wall bracket. Such a lan- 
tern makes a particularly appro- 
priate lighting fixture for a hall or 
for a man’s study, and its sturdy 
simplicity is eminently suited to 
any simple interior. Waterproof 
sockets are also provided if the 
lantern is to be used outdoors, and 
this type of lantern makes a most 
satisfactory light for the porch. 
It comes in three sizes, 8’’, 9’’, and 
11’’, the prices being respectively 
$7.50, $8.50, and $10.50, including 
electrification and expressage east 


of the Rockies. — Sack, Inc., 85 


Charles Street, Boston. 





Mazo de la Roche’s 


LARK 
ASCENDING 


$2.50 
Published August 12th! 


A novel of contrast — of Sicilian exuberance with New England 
restraint. Saltport is any Massachusetts fishing village. In it lives 
emotional Fay Palmas, with an Indian strain in her blood, and 


her son, Diego, with the fire and sullenness of his Portuguese 
ancestors. With the swiftness of a lark’s flight these two suddenly 
escape to the Mediterranean. The Sicilian town of Tramontana, 


with its tourists, erratic exiles, and Russian artists, forms a 


brilliant and colorful background. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 8 Arlington St., Boston 
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| interior | 
: DECORATION 


FOUR MONTHS 
PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in selecting 
and assembling period and modern 
furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 9 


"eS 
I 


= 1 es 1 eed 


Faculty of leading decorators. M 
Personal assistance throughout. 
Cultural or Professional Courses. 


0 eS 8 a 8 ee 0 


Resident Day Classes i 
Wj Start Oct. 3rd - Send for Catalog 5R \ 


starts at once Send for Catalog 5S 


i Home Study Course 


m= NEW YORK SCHOOL OF s 


578 Madison Avenue, New York City 


[ioc DECORATION 


CR 0 De 





Call and examine plans, exteriors, estimates of 54 


fine homes contained in Mr. Child's two books. 
“Stucco Houses”. . $10. 
BOOKS “Colonial Houses” . $5. 
Also “Six Early American Houses’, $1. 
HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 


16 East 41st St., New York 


Thirty-Third 
MID-SUMMER 


33%% OFF 


CLEARANCE SALE 


Authentic Reproductions 


of Chippendale, Duncan Phyfe, Hepplewhite 
and Sheraton in Mahogany Furniture. 


Pictorial Descriptive Catalogue Gratis 


BIGGS ANTIQUE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Filled with 
Fruit or Nuts 
this hand-turned bowl 


of pine makes a charm- 


‘ ing centerpiece. 
Antique finish 7%’ diameter 0 On , ° 
Wrnoothly polished $2.25 Pre paid 


VAN FAASEN®’S 


Virginia Park Holland, Mich. 










White mercerized bibs 
whose gay blue borders 
picture horses, elephants 
or bunnies, have a strong 
appeal for the discrimi- 


Bibs for 
the Baby | 27¢2¢ baby; © for, $5.50 


THE BLIND HANDICRAFT 
39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


Courses in Needlework 
By Correspondence 


THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD 
Boston, Mass. 











15 Fayette St. 



























Jan. 7, 1933.. 


The ‘““Queen of Cruising Steam- 
New York for that 


greatest of de luxe travel adven- 





ships” leaves 
tures, those magical 38,000 miles 
and 4% months of exploration in 
lands, 


far -away strange 


among 
peoples, seeing the wonders of the 


world=the’‘ Voyage of your Dreams” 





This voyage is so timed that in all 
the thirty countries visited ideal 
weather holds sway. Seventy-two 
days of de luxe shore excursions 
(11 days in India—7 days in Japan) is 
included in low rates—from $2,000. 


Your Travel Agent can advise you. 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN 


39 Broadway LI N E New York 


Branches and Agencies in 
all principal cities 


new ship...a 
maiden voyage 


S.S. 
LURLINE 


> » » around the 


wonder-rimmed Pacific 


SOUTH SEAS ¢& ORIENTAL 
Sailing from Cruise 


NEW YORK, January 12 
SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 27 @ * °° nae 
LOS ANGELES, Jan. 28 $1250 up 


REVIEW of the ages .. a 
panorama of peoples. .25,000 
miles of South Seas witchery and 
Far Eastern splendor! 
Direct call at Bali and Port 
Moresby . . optional to Angkor 
Wat! 14 countries . . 21 ports . . 
Average cruise cost less than stay- 
at-home expense. 
Right ship, season and itinerary. 
Full details—your travel agency or our offices 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
Matson Line 





* San Francisco 
Portland 








TRAVEL 


a NE NS NO NE 


CRUISES 


December 3, 1932 S. S. Empress of Britain. Canadian Pacific. World cruise of 129 days. 
This largest ship to circle the globe will visit 81 ports and places and 23 
countries. 


S. S. Carinthia. Cunard Line and Thomas Cook & Son. World cruise 
of four and one-half months which takes an unusual route, including the 
South Sea Islands, the eastern coast of Africa, and South America. 

S. S. Resolute. Hamburg American Line. World cruise of 132 days, cov- 
ering 38,000 miles. Thirty countries will be visited, including Bali, ‘the 
last paradise.’ = 


1933 S. S. Lurline. Oceanic Steamship Company. Matson Line Pacific 
cruise of 102 days, covering 30,000 miles. Maiden voyage of this newest 
luxury liner — fifth of a series of successful Around-the-Pacific cruises 
under the same management. The interesting itinerary includes a direct 
call at Bali. 


S. S. Augustus. Italian Line. World cruise of 129 days. Interesting itin- 
erary includes Tripoli and Bali. 


M. Y. Stella Polaris. Raymond & Whitcomb world cruise of 109 days, 
visiting unusual ports impossible for regular liners to reach. The itinerary 
includes the Fiji, Cocos, Galapagos, and South Sea Islands and a visit to 
Abyssinia. 


S.S. Empress of Australia. Canadian Pacific. Mediterranean cruise of 


January 7, 1933 


January 12, 


January 14, 1933 


January 14, 1933 


January 31, 1933 











69 days. Shore excursions optional. 


Oor of the breathless night comes 
floating the plaintive song of a 
Maori girl; perhaps it is the very 
melody that Hinemoa played upon 
her flute, to guide her lover Tu- 
tanekai as he swam across Lake 
Rotorua to claim her, on an eve- 
ning such as this, hundreds of years 
ago — for that is one of the charm- 
ing old legends that the New 
Zealand Maoris have handed down 
for generations. How strange that 
in this sunny island in the South 
Pacific we should find repeated, in 
almost every detail, the classical 
legend of Leander swimming to 


Hero across the waters of the 
Hellespont! And as we sit here, 
beneath the whispering nikau 


palms, we can see the quiet waters 
of the lake stirring gently in the 
moonlight, while, away to the 
right, what seem to be slender 
crystal columns, but which are in 
reality the geysers of Whakarew- 
arewa, leap far into the air, tremble 
a moment, and then die in lucent 
veils of silver spray. 

Down the hillside, one can see 
the lights of Rotorua laughing up, 
and the colored lanterns in the 
gardens of the Sanitarium, where 
they are dancing away the night. 
Our Maori guide, a slender, dark- 
eyed girl of about nineteen, with 
the carriage, features, and manners 
of a queen, beckons to us, and we 
wander on through the dark se- 
crecy of the semitropical bush. 
More lights glint through the 
trees, and in a moment we find 
ourselves at Fairy Spring. A wide 
pool of crystal water lies before us, 
so translucently clear that it is im- 
possible to guess its depth. As we 
walk to its edge it suddenly be- 
comes alive; the waters flash and 
surge; gone is the transparency, 
and in its place a living rainbow of 
yellow, red, and sleek steel gray. 
For the pool is filled with great 
rainbow trout—not thirty or 
forty, but hundreds. They have 
dashed from their cool retreats to 
be fed, on our coming, with the 
crumbled bread and biscuit that we 
have brought. But these are 
Down in the lake their 


drones. 


brothers fight for their food, al- 
though they are well-nigh as 
plentiful, and that is why the 
hotel lounge is filled with gentle- 
men in big boots, telling unlikely 
stories that are probably true. 
Everything in Rotorua is un- 
likely — but true. The geysers at 
Whaka, punctual to the second 
with their great columns of super- 
heated water hurled into the air 
eighty and a hundred feet; the 
weird thermal formations —drag- 
ons’ mouths gaping to swallow 
you into their boiling maws, huge 
rocks that rise and fall with the 
subterranean currents, the boiling 
mud pools, champagne bowls, and 
delicately colored terraces and 
parapets of layered crystal. But 
these are taken for granted in this 
holiday town where the ground 
trembles all day long. There are 
still the Blue and Green Lakes, the 
Rainbow Mountain whose steam- 
ing sides are purple and blue and 
red and orange, and tragic Wairoa, 
a little village overwhelmed one 
night by the near-by volcano, 
Mount Tarawera. To-day you can 
trace the roof tops and the walls, 
just level with the earth. And our 
guide, Rangi, shrugs her shoulders 
and says smilingly, ‘I think that 
Rainbow Mountain will go up 


next!’ 
G. F. 


Yes, of course you've been to 


Geneva, but have you ever ven-. 


tured down into France from that 
city? If you haven't, you have 
missed one of the loveliest old 
cities in all of France, and if you 
have, you will never forget the 
charm of quaint, lakeside Annecy. 
It is only a short drive by automo- 
bile or by bus — the P. L. M. 
busses make a regular schedule, 
leaving from the station in Geneva. 
The drive is over hills and along 
winding valley roads through 
charming, even though dirty, vil- 
lages to Annecy and its lake. 

An old Roman village, Annecy 
has great attraction for the wan- 
derer in narrow streets, arcaded 


LOWER RATES 
for GREATER 
ATTRACTIO 


at the world-famous 


LOS ANGELE@ 
AMBASSADO 
HOTEL 





Despre the unique success 
and patronage which the Los 
Angeles Ambassador Hote 
is still enjoying durin 
an adverse business period) 
the management wishes to an} 
nounce substantial reductions 
made possible through lowe 
operating costs by which 
guests and patrons may benefit 






























The outstanding charm of thi. 
great hotel may now be enjoye 
on a surprisingly low budget an 
with no deterioration of th 
splendid service for which th 
Ambassador has long beer 
famous. 


Good outside rooms with 
bath may be secured from 
$5.00 per day. 


Special discounts for stay! 
of four weeks or longer. 


Restaurant prices have bee 
reduced in some cases a 
much as 50%. Quality anc 
size of portions remain th; 


same. 
e 


Attractions include a new sun-ta) 
sand bathing beach with an outdoa 
plunge and complete recreational cen 
ter, including baths of all kind) 
massage and physical conditionin 
for men and women. All Sport 
22-Acre Park, 18-hole Ranch) 
Golf Club, 19-hole Pitch and Pu’ 
Golf Course, Tennis Courts, Arc ; 
ery, All-Talking Motion Pictur), 
Theatre, 35 smart Shops and th} 
incomparable Cocoanut Grove fc 
dancing nightly. 


Please write for revised 
room and restaurant tariffs 


BEN L. FRANK, Manag: 
——————— 


— 
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shops, ancient canals with wrin- 
kled, bent washerwomen soaping 
and beating clothes from their 
traw-padded boxes. The old 
prison stands alone on its island 
in the middle of the river that 
forms the outlet of the lake, and 
inside there are remnants of Roman 
-uins and piles that are said to be 
‘rom the houses of lake dwellers. 
Towering over the red-tiled roofs 
ind thousands of chimney pots 
joars the castle of the ancient 
Dukes of Savoy, grim and forbid- 
ling and impregnable. In one of 
ts thick-walled chambers was 
mprisoned a princess of Italy. 
‘rom the high walls of the castle 
me has a magnificent view of the 
‘ncient city lying below — a city 
‘urrounded by mountains standing 
jt one end of blue Lake Annecy. 

_ You will have a fascinating time 
ambling through narrow streets 
ind under the cool, shaded arcades; 
Wancing into dark, mysterious 
purts where winding stairways 
scend into unknown heights; and 
yoking down the lake at the 
lountains rising like cardboard 
nadows against a painted drop. 

PDB 













We have found that nature in 
orway, if we may put it that way, 
is Many surprises for the traveler. 
ethaps the chief is the darkless 
ghts — for this, you know, is the 
nd of the midnight sun. The 
uwrase suddenly becomes reality 
hen at eleven o'clock it is only 
stting dusk and at two in the 
orning it is growing light again. 
No less astonishing is a snow- 
btm in midsummer. In the Oslo— 
’rgen railroad trip we had been 
1 to expect snow-capped peaks; 
e guidebooks talk, indeed, of the 
-ernal snows.’ But this had all 
rmed to be at a distance, some- 
nere in the panorama, like the 
autiful pictures .of ‘motoring 
ong the fjord beneath the huge 
ountains of Western Norway’ or 
jout fishing in Lake Loen in the 
prdfjord district.” The numerous 
‘pwsheds along the way or the 
‘ywhbreaks built in long lines, 
ie tall fences, for miles on either 
“e of the tracks had not prepared 
\) Nor had the patches of snow 
\pn the hillsides, nor the occa- 
‘hal drifts, even five and six feet 
(yp. But at Finse (a name only 
[) peculiar than some of the 
(jets — Hol, Al, Got, Upsete) 
() wind howled and the snow 
Che down with a will. It might 
e all been put on for the tour- 
1). The train halted for about 
{) minutes, during which the 
}}nger spirits alighted to have a 
Syw fight while their elders mar- 
ved and shivered. Consulting the 
©), we discovered we were at the 
yhest situated station in Nor- 
Vv |", 4007 feet above sea level, 

here is here an almost contin- 


[ Continued from page 120] 


ual contrast. On every hand there 
are valleys and mountains, lakes 
and waterfalls, rugged crags and 
smiling slopes. From the train we 
had a glimpse of the famous zig- 
zag road up the Flaamsdal Gorge 
(there are twenty-one loops and no 
motor car can make the climb), and 
at Fossli we viewed from the hotel 
the Vo6ringsfos Falls descending 
down the precipitous rocks. Next 
day in the Hardanger Vidda, with 
its clear air and blue and gray 
horizons, we gathered Norse flow- 
ers, a yellow mountain violet and 
white alpine saxifrage, which 
grow right up to the edges of the 
melting snow. 

We have decided that, to be rid 
of our everyday worries and cares, 
we did well to travel to Norway; 
there is here something of the 
austerity of real values and the 
enduring grandeur of eternity. 


Fle Kee 


‘Tuerr are places one finds it 
hard to associate with the passing 
of an intercontinental air line. 

So Corfu, full of sleepy hillsides 
and antique husbandry. Yet Corfu 
is a link between England and 
India and between England and the 
Cape. It is late afternoon when the 
plane comes in, flying east from 
Naples. It drops, white and mar- 
velous, into a little island bay, and 
rides there through the gathering 
evening, brooding at its moorings, 
watched by a score of wide-eyed 
urchins on the beach. At dawn we 
are rowed out to it. 

Four engines speak, shut off, 
start again. We move forward, 
throwing spray. The roar deepens, 
the whole framework vibrates. 
We are running between two burst- 
ing walls of water. The spray 
beats faster, harder against the 
pane, streaming down until it shuts 
out all vision; then suddenly sheers 
away and shows us the sea again, 
falling, falling beneath us. 

To port are the mountains of 
Epirus, down whose wild, burning 
valleys I have ridden for days 
without sight or sign of man, now 
dwarfed by our spread of wing and 
as open and innocent as a model 
in plasticine. Next Missolonghi, 
where Byron died —a_ solitary 
lake. The Corinthian Gulf, as we 
turn into it, is flecked with ship- 
ping; a few toy townships straggle 
along its southern rim, and the 
Canal is a mere needle thrust, clean 
and tiny. 

We circle noiselessly over Athens. 
For an instant of time the temples 
of the Acropolis are traveling 
across the pane. The giant wing 
tilts more steeply toward the sea. 
We straighten, skim the wave 
tips, and are brought up, rocking 
to the swell. 

The launch which takes us off 
shoots out of the wing shadow. 


K. A. M. 
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SOUTH SEAS. 


* HAWAII 
@eNEW ZEALAND 


o AUSTRALIA 


via bewitching Samoa and Fiji 
* a ° 





ADVENTURE URGES e ECONOMY PERMITS 


This autumn-gloried trip at reduced fares to 


..  HAWAITI 


Rw adventure ... swiftly and gaily reached on 
luxurious Matson-Oceanic liners! Reached in less 
than five days from California on one of the Pacific’s 
finest, fastest trio of ships—“Mariposa,” “Monterey” 
and “Malolo”. . . or delightfully but more leisurely on 
the ‘‘Maui” or ‘“‘Matsonia.”’ 

And to no point on the compass can you travel more 
sumptuously accommodated . . . more royally dined... 
more pleasantly served .. . or more brilliantly diverted 
... than on this crossing “over the enchanted sunny 
route’ to Hawaii. 

Plan to go now... the season of native festivals... a 
season of glorious beauty in these palm and coral isles! 
Sailings every few days from San Francisco or Los 
Angeles. All-Inclusive-Cost Tours simplify your travel 


and reduce cost. 


5 DAYS TO HAWAII 
I5 DAYS TO NEW ZEALAND 
18 DAYS TO AUSTRALIA 


South Sea isles and South Pacific wonderlands— now 
on the speedway of the giant “Mariposa” and “Monte- 
rey.” Sailings from either San Francisco or Los Angeles 
to Auckland, Sydney and Melbourne via Honolulu, 
Pago Pago and Suva. Extremely low First Class and 
Cabin Fares. 


Details—at any travel agency or our offices 


MATSON LINE e OCEANIC LINE 


New York City . Chicago . San Francisco 
Los Angeles ° Seattie ° Portland 





“WE JUST GOT HOME, 
“SEND OUR 


“START THE 


How many steps and minutes are wasted in your home 


every day? How many of them could be avoided by hav- 


ing handy telephones in the rooms you use most? 


clence says it takes as much energy to step up one 
oot as to walk thirteen feet on the level. A telephone in 
you r bou - will save countless dashes down- 


you have children, a telephone 


be with them and enjoy them 


GEPHONE > 


POLLY” e e e e e e € s e 


TRUNKS RIGHT OUT”. ..... -~ 


MILK TOMORROW MORNING”... . 





ry . 
more. There are numerous places where extension t 


phones save time, increase comfort, insure privacy. Tl) 


number is determined, of course, by the size of your ho} 


and your family. 


The local telephone company will gladly help ) 


. 


plan the proper telephone arrangements to meet y| 


special needs. There is no charge for this advisory serv 


Just call the Business Office. 


a 
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NEXT MONTH 


NDOUBTEDLY sides will be taken for 
and against the house that will be 
eatured in the leading article in the 
ext issue. If flat roofs and a lack of 
detail mean modernism to you, then 
you will call this house modern and 
your first reaction to it will be in 
accordance with your feeling toward 
chis kind of architecture. But what- 
ver this feeling is, you will be im- 
pressed by the obvious livability of 
the house and you will accept the 
nthusiastic appraisal, we believe, of 
he author, who also happens to live 
m 1t. 


HESE are days when most of us have 
be satisfied with administering 
nall doses of tonic to our houses, a 
poonful here and a spoonful there. 
a series of articles which will begin 
1 October, Ethel Lewis tells of the 
many little things we can do to pull 
t houses out of the doldrums. 


BvorHer important short series will 
so begin next month which will 
mphasize the economy of quality. 
these are days, too, when we need to 
turn to first principles in buying as 
other activities, and certainly one 
these is the desirability of quality 
ove price. What to hold as a 
Viterion in buying various kinds of 
}rnishings is explained in detail. 


> 


E series of ‘Letters to a Beginning 
Jardener’ will end with advice about 
tting the garden to bed for the 
inter. There will be an article on 
jising alpines from seed and there 
ll be a description of one of Eng- 
jnd’s most beautiful modern gardens. 


HE small house, we might say the 
ry small house, will be represented 

the home of a decorator. This is a 
ice in Connecticut remodeled by an 
hitect whose work has often ap- 
ared in House Beautiful. 


Ew and smaller cabinets for the 
iquitous radio will be shown, and 
the Furniture Guide there will be 
ges of new mirrors, new lamps, and 
wv furniture for the bedroom. 
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N our pocketbook are two keys. coe CRS 
At any time during the business of the day when we open 2 CRO eee for 
: ouses O aryin osts 
our purse to extract needed silver, we are aware of them ying ; . 
: Tyler Stewart Rogers 
anew. One of these gives entrance to an apartment in town; 
the other admits to a little blue cabin at the edge of the sea. Nine Honorable-Mention Houses 
en e ; : The House of Mr. and Mrs. James C. 
One gives the comfor table assurance of shelter, a roof over Sheppard Sanrt(erinio. California 
the head, the privacy of four walls, and pleasant surround- The House of Mr. Robert S. Young, 
ings. But the other fits an ivory door that leads to clean Knoxville, Tennessee 
: ee : oe The House of Mr. W. E. Kapp, 
white rooms, summer landscapes, the ocean at its very Déeboie, Michigan 
threshold, and a secluded garden. It leads, in other words, The House of Dr:iR. M. Moose, San 
to an enchanted summer playground and is for this reason Bernardino, California 
> <5 The House of Mr, Chauncey F. Hud- 
to us a Key among keys. son, Orchard Park, New York 
Now one of the reasons why we tuck the memory of what The House of Mr. John J. Herman, 
is, after all, only a simple, unassuming shack down in a Orchard Park, New York 
coat ae . . ee The House of Mr. Henry Dubin, 
corner of our mind, W ith a pat of affection, is its artlessness. Highland Perk lliners 
It demands nothing for itself; no attention to complicated The House of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
mechanisms, no anxious thought for its safety, no expense E. Pond, Pasadena, California 
; . Spe cate A House in Monteci California 
of upkeep. It imposes no routine and only a minimum of etre ae See 
care. And yet, in return for warm appreciation, it gives A Home on a Limited Budget 
long, care-free summer days, and still nights. And it gives Homer and Muriel Snow 
; j ‘ : pee i . I. The Finding of the House and 
a perpetual back drop of pictures to turn an inward eye upon. What We Dil to Ic First 
WwW E are sitting, for instance, in a shoe-shining ‘parlor,’ Letters to a Se ee 
X . nda League Zz 
the sight of a hot ugly square in our eyes, the racket of IX? Spring Bulbs for Pall Plancing 
passing trucks in our ears, and the acrid smell of shoe polish 
in our nostrils. We open our purse for a dime for the shoe- i Guide to New Furnish 
x i : : OS 10s Bossy SE Mawrwda Marene wee > 
black and behold the Key. Instantly the city, with its A OneRonan Apantehene fot a Miah 
sights and sounds and smells, vanishes, and instead there | A One-Room Apartment for a 
are wide blue doors enframing a blue, white, yellow, and Woman 
: ; ; furniture for One- Apar 
magenta garden; the music of shuffling stones on an in- POE ro suet eGR) Ap aeyaients 
2 FF 1 thief f . | e Ready-Made Curtains to the Rescue 
coming tide, and the fragrance of seaweed and cinnamon The New Patteoned Ruck 
pinks, : 
A little house indeed to give so much. Is the proportion A heinee — oo ee 
r : . : - At Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 
of our pleasure in a vacation house, after all, in inverse eae eee = 
ratio to its size? To be really a play house must it not be An Ultramarine Powder Room. 
diminutive, shorn down to the essentials, and so close a 
fit that it can be stretched to hold only one more? Such a How to Dolt........ 
: Mera { A itv r ot q 97en- 
house owes its Bena to ingenuity 1 athet ao to a gen Please Tell Mé- <0. 
erous budget, and is a joy so long as it is casual. : 
an . What Shall I Plant?. 
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Btroernener FURNITURE continues to be 
popular and seems to be here to stay for a 
while at least. To make this furniture more 
generally adaptable to our rooms, which are 
much smaller than those in German houses 
for which it was originally designed, smaller- 
scale pieces are being made. 


(Cope AND WHITE made a striking color 
combination seen recently on a Sunday-night 
buffet supper table. On a white bisso linen 
were copper service plates, holding dinner 
plates of lace-edged milk glass. These were 
placed at one side of the table. On the other 
side were white candles in copper holders. 
In the centre was a shallow copper bowl 
filled with white blossoms. Lace-glass gob- 
lets and a copper beverage service completed 
the picture. 


Croce are appearing in almost every known 
geometric shape and of diverse materials. 
There are octagonal and hexagonal narrow 
silver frames with thread lines of enamel and 
dials in ornate patterns. There are square or 
drum shapes of vivid enamels in solid, striped, 
or ae etine patterns, and in combinations 
of colors to suit every taste. There are such 
elaborate ones as those with rare lapis lazul1 
from Russia mounted in narrow gold frames 
with intricately carved hands to match; there 
are modern designs in smart combinations of 
chromium and copper and pewter and brass, 
and there are gayly lacquered frames ’ of 
oblong shape with base finials and hands of 
brass in elaborately carved Chinese designs. 


ewes of grapevine or maple tree have 
been copied down to the least vein in both 
pottery and glass. There are hors d’ccuvre 
dishes, nut and cigarette containers, and salad 
plates. The pottery plates, which have the 
details on top, are of naturalistic greens; the 
glass ones, which have the details on the 
bottom, are in ethereal blue, milk, or crystal. 
To match these dishes there are napkins in 
green or white linen with veins embroidered 
in satin stitch. 
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Soe so dear to the hearts of our grand- 
mothers, have reappeared in the guise of ash 
trays, nut dishes, open cigarette boxes, and 
flower holders. These revivals of Victorian 
bric-a-brac are at least adopting more useful 
roles than when they merely reposed on the 
whatnot. An entire shell mounted on a 
painted tin pedestal or oval base of wood is 
used to hold small plants or cactus; and one 
large shell with four smaller ones on silvered 
pedestals makes a unique container for flowers 
or fruits for the dinner table. 


Sie SHADES are increasing in popularity for 
all types of lamps. These are either severely 
simple or amusingly elaborate, dressed up 
with such trappings as fish net, tassels, beads, 
or brushed silk fringe. All kinds of silk are 
used — taffeta, moire, and crépe for stretched 
shades, and georgette or shiki for the pleated 
or fluted kinds. 


reas GLosgs like those that preserved for 
our admiring and wondering eyes the wax 
and lace flowers made by the sentimental 
ladies of Victoria’s day are now used to house 
miniature tropical and Chinese gardens in 
which real plants blossom and flourish in a 
most surprising way. These little hothouses 
are a source of endless pleasure for both 
the experimenting gardener and for the casual 
botanist. 


Noszcays of one kind or another figure on 
the decorative fabrics that are popular at the 
moment. There are the large, flamboyant 
blossoms of gorgeous color that are appro- 
priate for either Georgian or Biedermeier 
rooms; there are mingled fruits and flowers, 
old-fashioned in appearance, that are just the 
right note to accompany Regency furniture, 
and there are precise little bouquets of wild 
flowers that recall Victorian belles and their 
prim parlors. 


Pierure FRAMES, Which have too long been 
taken for granted, are now receiving due at- 
tention and given their place in the decora- 
tion of the room. A frame of 1” antiqued sil- 
ver with rounded corners has the edges 
reeded and rubbed in any color that you may 
prefer. Copied from the frame of a Spanish 
grandee’s miniature is a 3’’ Chinese ver- 
milion lacquer frame with a 4’’ mat of gold 
and silver tooled leather. Frames of 3’’ mir- 
rored glass are finished with 4’ brass, cop- 
per, or chromium bands. Sapphire or ruby 
glass in 1’’ width is edged with moulded 
beading in gold or silver finish. A most 
practical type makes use of brads and slot 
heads of brass, copper, or chromium in mod- 
ern design, into which the picture and glass 
are run, to give the effect of frameless pic- 
tures held on the wall with ornamental 
bosses. Many a most interesting mural de- 
sign for a room can be evolved by the use of 
these. 
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THE CHARM ‘OF STUDIED, SIMPLICIRY 


A glimpse of three hallways in Goodstay, the remodeled home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hollyday S. Meeds, Jr, at Wilmington, Delaware, which in its 
harmonious detail suggests the happy cooperation of architect and owner 
as well as their faultless good taste. Edmund B. Gilchrist, Architect 


Philip B. Wallace 
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PROGRESSIVE REMODELING 


Goodstay, the Home of Mr. and Mrs. Hollyday S. Meeds, Jr., at Wilmington, Delaware 


BY MARGARET LATHROP LAW 


EDMUND B. GILCHRIST, ARCHITECT 


Iw spite of the kaleidoscopic activities of life to-day be- 
yond the four walls of the house, which dazzle us with their 
multicolored lure and snare us by the fascination of their 
variety, there are yet, fortunately, an increasing number of 
women who refuse to be sucked into the vortex about 
them. They cannot be persuaded to delegate their house- 
hold gods to an archeological museum, preferring to have 
their Lares and Penates about them. In the old sense of 
the word, they deliberately create homes. By circumstance 
free to choose, such women voluntarily build a world of 
stability within their own house-and-garden walls, a 
scallop shell of quiet in the midst of turbulence. Through 
their effort, the graciousness of manorial living is, in a 
measure, revived. Label it, if you will, ‘escapism.’ Or 
call it intelligent fortification of mind and nerves against 
the stimuli which make life to-day so abundantly, exhaust- 
ingly thrilling. The centring of life within a home, the 
filtering of outside interests through its tranquillity, are a 
prescribed cure for the seething unrest of 1932. 

Goodstay, the home of Mr. and Mrs. Hollyday S. Meeds, 


WHEELWRIGHT & STEVENSON, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


Jr., was fittingly named by Mrs. Meeds’s grandmother, 
Mrs. Alfred du Pont, for one of the old-world homes of the 
Du Pont family, Bon Repos. And from perfected France to 
pioneer America there has come with the name a sense of 
the fitness of things established, the worthiness of roots 
as well as branches. About the mossy stone walls and the 
box-bordered garden paths there lingers a stabilized some- 
thing which accrues only with time and the fullness of 
living. To preserve this leisured note of other days as 
paved streets and motor highways came to circle the old 
place was the general problem of architect and owner. 
The immediate necessity was to centre the life of a growing 
family in their home and expand the old house to new 
needs. This demanded such radical change as entirely re- 
orientating the house while maintaining the original scale 
of the small unit. The alterations and additions, simple as 
they may seem on the architect's plans, required consum- 
mate skill. 

The original stone house can scarcely have been built 
prior to 1800, at which date the first title that can be 
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The original front of the old house is shown above, but seven years ago, when the southwest 
wing, partly shown at the left, was added, the kitchen was moved to this side of the house 
so that the new rooms might be placed on the more secluded garden side. The latest 
addition, the northwest wing and entrance, ts shown below, and is built, like the old 
house, of native Pennsylvania stone 
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The service wings of the first addition are shown above, with a glimpse of the old building at the left. 
The view from the garden looks toward the southwest wing with its charming entrance leading to the 
newer living quarters 





From the paved terrace con- 
necting house and garden one 
looks down this garden path, 
flanked by mauve and rose- 
colored tulips, toward the golf 
links beyond 


proved shows the place in possession of John Hiron. But 
the land is thought to be part of a grant from William Penn 
to the Gregg family. When, in 1868, Mrs. Alfred du Pont 
purchased the place, it was called Greenhill and consisted 
of thirty acres. Prior to this, from 1854 to 1861, the own- 
ers were Mr. and Mrs. William Pyle, and here their son 
Howard Pyle, the artist, spent his early childhood. 

The patterned design of the original garden showed 
strong Tudor influence. The four squares or ‘knots,’ 
symmetrical on their two axes, bespoke those formal 
gardens of Le Nétre which had, during his weary exile in 
France, caught the imagination of Charles II and influenced 
him, on his return to England, to embellish Hampton 
Court in the French manner. This vogue had spread like 
wildfire over England, and at the date when Goodstay was 
built was being reinterpreted in simplified form on Ameri- 
Can estates. 

When the architect and the landscape architect began 
their additions and alterations, the four squares with their 
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box-bordered paths indicated something more than a 
vegetable garden, yet this was their principal use. There 
were several magnificent bushes of dwarf box and many of 
the old shrubs which delighted our forefathers — sweet 
shrub, lilac, and tamarix. There was a grape house redo- 
lent of late-Victorian luxury. But between these garden 
remnants and the old house facing a shady lawn there was 
no developed architectural line. With the extension of the 
old house a new facade was created. This faced the garden, 
yet bore no axial relationship to it. 

The first architectural alteration, made in 1924-25 by 
Mr. Gilchrist, necessitated turning the house around — 
that is, making a kitchen of the old parlor in order to 
have the tradesman’s entrance and kitchen quarters near 
the roadway and to place the new rooms to the southwest 
as far as possible from the noise of the highway. Thus 
the new rooms were expanded toward the quiet of the 
garden with its fringe of greenhouse, stable, barnyard, 


lesser outbuildings, and adjacent golf links. The children 
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needed more rooms, and the adults needed privacy. All 
wanted maximum seclusion. In order to create an oasis in 
the midst of the surrounding city it was necessary to 
right-about-face. Ten acres, the original thirty, or even 
more space, could not without skill have been trans- 
formed to achieve the desired result. 

Two rooms of the original house went to make one unit 
for the new. A living-room, a morning-room, and a study 
were built toward the garden, with a new entrance, stair 
halls, and so on, adjoining. So far expansion seemed 


yne average-sized room to another, 





nitely ramble on without disturbing 





32, the own ers felt the need of a large down- 
t which family life could centre. Its im- 

s that of playroom for a number of small 

at reason it is at present simple and 

g plans for future articulation have, 

For it is intended that this room, 


The iris garden is one of the 
loveliest single units of the 
entire garden, with its masses 
of purple and mauve blossoms 
and accents of shaggy old 
box plants 


when finished and furnished, shall serve as a setting for 
débutante teas and dances, for lectures and art exhibits. 
Both present and future purposes require top-lighting, a 
large amount of floor space, and a central location. All 
threads of family life, as the manifold interests increase, 
must be woven in and out of this room as a focal centre. 

The building of such a large central room necessitated 
abandoning the old entrance, and the entrance court also, 
to the great regret of architect and owner, as well as 
destroying an old sycamore tree. The new large room was 
placed within the limits of the entrance court and flanked 
on the northwest with a new wing, thereby completing 
the encircling movement of the old and the present wings 
around this room. Thus what is, in effect, an indoor court 
was created from what was an outdoor court. 

So this room which, for its practical purposes, must 
have numerous entrances and exits became the pivotal 
centre of the house. Normally such a dramatic and unfore- 
seen use of the old court space would have disarranged the 
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The reception hall with its Adam 
mantel has walls of soft gray-blue 
and an Aubusson rug in wine color 
and pale taupe, with touches of soft 
rose, green, and blue 


The living-room happily combines 
rare English and American pieces 
against the background of a softly 
colored Chinese rug. The hangings 
are of lavender motre with trans- 
parent glass curtains of paler mauve. 
The door at the left opens into a 
flower room, where flowers brought 
from greenhouse and garden may 
conveniently be arranged 
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The sunny morning-room faces the garden on two sides and is a triumph of color blending. The walls are covered with a 
Japanese veneered wood paper in tones of warm beige, and the woodwork is painted a pale dull green. Rust and beige 
color are used in the curtains and chair coverings, and the rug combines tones of gray, green, and rust 


entire scale of the building and destroyed its balanced 
proportion. Even a slight elevation of the roof of glass, 
twenty-seven by forty-seven feet, would have shown this 
room a giant mushroom growth ruinous to pattern. So 
the architect conceived the plan of keeping it sufficiently 
low as to be practically invisible from the outside. By this 
clever tour de force the original comeliness of scale was 
preserved. A minor but interesting problem was the sub- 
sequent necessity of skylighting certain first floor rooms 
and halls whose windows were lost by building the central 
room. A pleasing and practical by-product of the top- 
lighting of the dose room is the encircling sun 
deck on which second floor windows and doors open, a 
unique development which now offers future possibilities 
of decoration. Mirabile dictu,this playroom in the centre of 
a house is not a disturbing cavern of echoes. For thickened 
walls enclose it, and surrounding passages, the varied re- 
ception halls, service halls, and pantries, form a no man’s 
land dividing this room from those where seclusion is 
desired. 

While these interesting changes (Continued on page 172) 


On the floor of the new entrance hall, with its gracefully 
curved stairway, is a rarely beautiful Aubusson rug in 
blue-green and beige with touches of rose and orange. 
The plastered walls are a pale soft green 
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AIR-CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FOR HOUSES OF 


VARYING COSTS 


BY TYLER STEWART ROGERS 


NOTE: We shall be glad to supply the names of 
manufacturers of any of the types of equipment 


mentioned in this article 


Daevetorments have taken place so rapidly in both the 
use and the production of air-conditioning equipment for 
houses that a new and rather confusing problem faces 
those who want to keep them up to date. There is a flood 
of such equipment coming into the market; of at least 
fifty different makes now available, there are about a half- 
dozen quite definite types, each producing results that 
differ from the performance of those in other groups. 
Hence there is need for a brief discussion that may help to 
clarify this whole situation for the reader who wants to 
know what apparatus will solve his own special problem. 

There can no longer be any question about the fact that 
a house, to be modern, must provide for ‘air conditioning’ 
of some sort. We put the words ‘air conditioning’ in quo- 
tations because the term is somewhat inappropriate when 
applied to most of the devices now offered for home use. 
True air conditioning prepares the air within a building to 
Meet precise specifications — a certain temperature, no 
more and no less, a certain moisture content, a certain 
degree of cleanliness, and often a definite degree of fresh- 
mess or purity. Complete air conditioning thus involves 
warming or cooling the air, moistening or drying it, 
purifying it with ozone or fresh air, and removing dust, 
fumes, and odors to whatever degree may be necessary to 
meet ideal comfort and health conditions. 

Thus in practical terms there are degrees of air condition- 
ing. Fortunately, one does not need complete treatment of 
the air to improve vastly the healthfulness and comfort of 
the home throughout the greater part of the year. The 
most unpleasant and dangerous condition found in the 
average house is excessive dryness under artificial heat. 
This can be corrected by moistening the air through the 
use of humidifiers. Stagnant air is almost equally unde- 
sirable; to correct this merely means circulating the air 
with fans or blowers, or introducing the proper ventila- 
tion. Dust removal can be accomplished either by filtering 
or by washing the air as it recirculates through the house. 
All these things are relatively easy to attain and require 
comparatively inexpensive equipment. 

Only when one demands equipment to cool and to dry 
the air — both much to be desired in sultry summer 
weather — does the problem become one of considerable 
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Drawings by Elmer Bennett 


A combined gas-fired boiler and humidifying unit. 
The sloping intake duct brings air from a room above 
to a set of filters, then through an electric blower, 
whence it is passed up through an air washer and 
humidifier to steam heating coils at the top of the 
cabinet. It then passes through the straight duct to a 
register above 


complexity and expense, for these two functions require 
refrigeration equipment, and the latter is relatively costly. 

Air moistening and air heating naturally fall together, 
for the former is seldom required unless artificial heat is 
being used. Circulation and air cleaning likewise combine 
naturally, for if one is moving the air through any sort of 
container, it is easy to interpose a filter or a washing spray. 
Similarly, air washing (not filtering) and humidifying 
are natural partners because, if the washing water is warm, 
the air is moistened while being cleaned. Incidentally, if 
the washing spray is very cold (around 50° Fahrenheit or 
less), it cools and dehumidifies the air. 

So we have certain logical combinations in the equip- 
ment from which to choose. These combinations express 
the type of equipment, but before describing them individu- 
ally it is important to speak of their relationship to the 
heating system of the home. 

Now, if a house employs warm air heating, it usually 
has ducts carrying the air to the furnace and thence to the 
various rooms. For the moment, therefore, it is enclosed 
and within easy control. It is a very simple matter to add 
an air-moistening unit, an electric blower, and a filter or 
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air washer to the furnace or its duct system. These units 
then humidify, circulate, and clean the air. The only 
things lacking for complete air conditioning are cooling 
and drying, if we except temperature and moisture regula- 
tion to specified levels (both of which merely require 
automatic devices readily obtainable — a thermostat for 
temperature and a humidistat or hygrostat for moisture 
control). 

But with hot water, steam, or vapor systems, the air is 
not brought to a single place for warming — rather the 
heat is carried to the air in each room. Hence totally 
different types of devices are made. In the following de- 
scriptions we shall distinguish between units adapted to 
radiator heating systems (water, steam, or vapor) and 
those applicable to warm-air heating. 

The first type does nothing but humidify the air. Sev- 
eral units are made that may be employed with any type of 
heating system. Their typical form is a cabinet (usually 
installed in the wall of a central hall or room) containing 
spray heads operating downward in vertical tubes or chan- 
nels. Warm (not hot) water under city pressure is brought 
to these heads by a small copper pipe from the domestic 
supply. A drain connection to a sewer line is also required. 
Air enters the cabinet through a grille at the top; it is 
caught by the force of the spray and carried down through 
the cabinet to emerge through a lower grille. In the 
passage it acquires moisture and, of course, loses its dust 
and fumes. If all the air in the house passed through these 
sprays frequently enough, the unit would be a true air 
washer as well as humidifier. 


y old and new houses. Connections required — warm 
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Lhe second type heats and humidifies. All warm-air 


A cascade humidifier (left) that also serves as a 
radiator. A trickle of water is admitted through a 
control valve to the top surface of the upper horizontal 
tray, overflows the edges, and runs to the next tray and 
so on to the lowest, and then to the drain. As these 
trays also carry the circulating steam, most of the water 
passing over them is evaporated, humidifying the air 


A warm-air furnace which can be equipped to burn 
gas, oil, or coal. The cylindrical cabinet is attached 
to the fresh-air intake, and washes and humidifies the 
atr before it passes to the furnace and thence to the 
rooms above. Such a humidifier can be attached to a 
warm-air furnace already installed 
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furnaces equipped with an air-moistening attachment of 
sufficient capacity fall under this heading. Similarly, all 
radiators equipped with water-evaporating pans theoreti- 
cally fall under this heading, but it is well known that 
these pans usually have insufficient evaporating capacity 
unless applied to several radiators; and they are seldom 
effective unless equipped with automatic water supply. 
True humidifying radiators for steam, vapor, and water 
systems are made in a wide variety of models. One form 
employs horizontal cast-iron radiator sections over the 
outside of which a trickle of water is maintained when air 
moistening is required. Surplus water is carried off to a 
drain. Another form employs copper or aluminum radia- 
tors of the compact concealed type, with a water pan 
through which the steam, vapor, or hot-water heating 
medium is also carried. Both pan and radiator are con- 
tained in a cabinet. A third type is similar to the latter 
except that the units are built into the floor and appear only 
as a warm-air register, all of the working elements being 








on the ceiling of the basement below. One unit of any of 
these types is usually sufficient to humidify an average-size 
home. 

Data: For old or new radiator-heated homes. Connections 
required — water supply, water drain, heating supply, and 
return. Substituted for an ordinary radiator or used as an extra 

| radiator. Cost range, $100 to $250 installed. 

The third type heats, humidifies, and circulates. Again 
warm-air heating systems equipped with humidifying 
devices and having an electric blower or fan to enforce the 
circulation of air fall under this classification. Also de- 
vices resembling the types just described, which also 
include an electric fan or blower within the cabinet, come 
under this head. Such apparatus for radiator systems 
usually employs a compact extended-surface radiator unit, 
an evaporating pan containing heated water, and an elec- 
tric blower. These units do not attempt to circulate the 
air beyond the room in which is the equipment, but the 
effect is more rapid diffusion of the warm, moist air. 
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A complete air conditioner of the cabinet type. For 

full operation this requires electric current for a 
blower, heating connections for the concealed radiator, 
water connections and drain for the humidifying ele- 
ment, and refrigerator lines from a refrigerator ma- 
chine situated elsewhere for cooling and dehumidifying 
in summer. It also serves as a ventilator, taking in 
fresh air through the cabinet on top 


A humidifier that may be concealed in the wall. 
Warm water is brought to the spray heads at the top, 
whence it is sprayed downward and is carried off by 
a drain 
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Data: For old or new houses. Connections required — water 
supply, drain to sewer (in most cases), heating connections, 
electric connection. Cost range, $150 to $350 installed. 

The fourth type humidifies, heats, circulates, and 
washes the air. Into this classification falls any warm-air 
heating system which has an air-moistening attachment 
of adequate capacity, an electric blower, and either filters 
or an ait-washing unit. Complete apparatus of this type 
is now made for gas, oil, or coal fuels, in which all of the 
necessary elements are enclosed in one or more cabinets 
installed in the basement. The cost of such complete heat- 
ing and air-conditioning systems extends through a wide 
range, from $100 or so more than an ordinary good-quality 
warm-air heating furnace up to a price equal to that of a 
complete steam or hot-water installation, without adding 
air-conditioning equipment to the latter system. 

Into this group also falls any of the equipment described 
under the third type, in which filters are made a part of the 
unit. It will help perhaps to digress for a moment for a 
brief discussion of air filters or air washers. The usual fil- 
ters are of the so-called dry type and take the form of a 
frame which is interposed across the stream of circulating 
air. This frame carries fibrous materials, steel wool, or 
special fabrics, which mechanically eliminate the dust in 
the air as the latter passes through the tortuous passages in 
the filtering material. At periodic intervals these frames 
are removed and cleaned by shaking out the loose dirt and 
either washing them or withdrawing the dust by the use 
of a vacuum cleaner. 

Air washers use water sprays to accomplish similar 
results. Necessarily, these mechanisms are bulkier because 
they must provide a cabinet within which the spray 1s 
operated, and they either use city (Continued on page 172) 
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NINE HONORABLE-MENTION HOUSES 


From the House Beautiful Fifth Annual 


Small-House Competition 


Photographs by George D. Hatght 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. AND MRS. JAMES C. SHEPPARD 


San Marino, California 
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This house of Monterey, or early California, character has been most successfully de- 
signed to meet certain definite requirements. The living-room and library have been 
given both northern and southern exposures to take advantage of the views, while the 
breakfast-room and dining-room open on the garden. The library has been planned to 
give the greatest amount of privacy, and the main bedroom, with three exposures, ts 
shaded on the sunniest side by the roofed balcony. The outside walls are a combination 
of wood and stucco, old Spanish white in color; the roof is of deep brown hand-split 


shakes; the sash is light yellow, and the doors ivory 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. ROBERT S. YOUNG 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


BAUMANN & BAUMANN, ARCHITECTS 


The owner of this house desired a home of 
unpretentious character with the main 
rooms facing east. Local stone of gray and 
buff tones was used for the first story, west 


ys j 


ill, and chimneys, and hand-split cypress 


shingles, stained white, for the rest of the 
house. The roof is of thin ten-inch slate in 
weathering tones of greens and grays. The 
outside trim, doors, and windows are paint- 
ed white and the blinds are blue-green 
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An original, yet logical disposition of 
rooms has been worked out in this plan 
which allows for an unusual amount 
of closet space. Due to the slope of the 
ground, two servants’ rooms could be 
placed in the basement 
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The paneling of the dignified liv- 
ing-room is of knotty white pine 
stained a brownish-gray color and 
waxed, with fireplace facing and 
hearth of green Tinos marble. The 
simple hangings are of glazed chintz 
with a flower design against a green 
background. The Interior Shop, Dec- 


orator 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. W. E. 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Made of materials quite usual, but 
developed with ideas very far from 
usual, this house well illustrates the 
theory that every problem contains its 
own solution. Of open plan and in- 
formal appearance, the house is built 
of brick painted white, with brown 
shingled roof and gray sash. At the 
left is a view of the courtyard taken 
from the covered porch 
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Imagination and expert knowledge were needed to design a 
house which would fit into a plot of such unusual shape. The 
living-room has been arranged to take advantage of the best 


view, and the screened courtyard provides another pleasant and 
secluded outlook 
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Photographs by George D Haight 





THE HOUSE OF DR. R. M. MOOSE 
San Bernardino, California 


D. J. WITMER & LOYALL F. WATSON, ARCHITECTS. MR. AND MRS. ROBERT PETERS, ASSOCIATED 





ituated in an old lemon grove close to high cement mortar and the stones range in color 
untains, this low rambling house with from grays to shades of iron rust. The roof 
led garden is built of rubble concrete is of burned clay tile ranging from terra 
d of granite rocks gathered from the cotta to gun metal, and the trim and doors 


surface ts painted with light gray are of redwood oiled and allowed to weather 
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The house was designed to have all rooms on one floor, the living-rooms separated from the sleep- 
ing-rooms and opening on an enclosed garden. The walls of the living-room are of hollow 
concrete blocks whitewashed, and the floor is of handmade burned clay tile in varying shades of 
terra cotta. Gay Mexican tiles are used on the window ledges and the surround of the fireplace, 
and the ceiling is of an insulating board decorated with opaque water colors 
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THE HOUSE OF CHAUNCEY F. HUDSON 
Orchard Park, New York 


HUDSON & HUDSON, ARCHITECTS 





The chief requirement in planning this house 
was to have the main rooms face the western 
view, and in consequence the entrance and 
stair hall were placed to the east. The outside 
walls and roof are of weathered shingles, and 
the trim white with green blinds 
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BED ROOM 
12-9 x 15-0 





THE HOUSE OF MR. JOHN J. HERMAN 


Orchard Park, New York 


HUDSON & HUDSON, ARCHITECTS 


As this house is situated on high ground, 
the main problem was to keep it low in ap- 
pearance. This effect has been gained by 
various means, including the overhung sec- 
ond story, the massive square chimney, and 


the flanking one-story wings of porch and 
garage. The front of the house, from grade 
to second-story overhang, is of old brick, 
and the rest of the house of weathered 
shingles with white trim and green blinds 
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THE HOUSE OF HENRY DUBIN 
Highland Park, Illinois 


HENRY DUBIN, ARCHITECT 


Situated on a knoll facing a ravine, this house marks a radical depar- 
ture in design and construction from the usual American home. In it, 
the owner-architect employed for the first time a type of welded-steel 
floor construction known as ‘battle-deck,’ chosen for its economy and 
safety from fire hazard. Elevations developed naturally as the plan 
was worked out, unhampered by conformation to any traditional style 
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The walls are of common brick varying in tone from tan to light brown, and the flat roof 
has a slate flagstone floor, with hoods and wall copings also of gray slate. Casement 


windows, many of the L-shaped type, give the maximum amount of air and sunlight 
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Photographs by George D. Haight 
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: THE HOUSE OF MR. AND MRS. 
i 
| ROBERT E. POND 
by 
4 Pasadena, California 
| 
; ROLAND E. COATE, ARCHITECT 
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The studied and harmonious simplicity of this California 
house constitutes its chief charm both inside and out. The 
walls are of white stucco on wood framing and the roof is of 
heavy weathered shingles. Doors, windows, sash, and trim 








are white, and the blinds green 














Particularly charming is this brick terrace with its delicate 
trellis and rows of potted plants flanking the main entrance 
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A HOUSE IN MONTECITO, CALIFORNIA 


REGINALD D. JOHNSON, ARCHITECT 


Classic serenity and dignity characterize the exterior of this house and 
make it eminently suited to the California landscape. The rear 
terrace illustrated above, with the living quarters, faces the south to 
take advantage of sun, views, and prevailing breezes. The walls 
are plastered and painted a flat tone just off white. The roof is of 


dark mission tile with sash, trim, and first floor shutters of soft green 
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The main axis through hall and 
loggia was determined by the view, 
and the existing trees and planting, 
set back from a side street, determined 
the location of the service wing 





1.5'3 





Photographs by Paul J. Weber 





A HOME ON A LIMITED BUDGET 


E was on October 12 that we saw the house, and on 
October 13 Cinauspicious date, surely) that we scrambled 
together enough money to make the required initial 
deposit. 

Business had brought us to Boston, and we were invited 
to spend our first week-end with friends in Marshfield. 
We went jogging about that Saturday afternoon in their 
car to look around. As always, looking around with us 
meant keeping a weather eye out for an old house. We 
took a short cut through a winding dirt road, and sud- 
denly, there on the left, it stood before us, old and gray 
and weatherbeaten, with an enormous central chimney 
and a lovely low, slanting roof line —- and a battered ‘For 
Sale’ sign clinging precariously to the side of the barn. 

We got into the house by means more clever than hon- 
est. Inside was the typical Cape Cod layout — two square 
rooms in front, with three windows, the glass old and 
wavy, and a bricked-in fireplace in each room. Between 
these rooms were a front hall and stairway and the front 
door. Uhe stairs were very narrow with enormously high 
risers, ; nd the door a dreary affair of Victorian vintage. 
rooms was a large well-proportioned one, 


I. The Finding of the House and 


What We did to it First 


BY HOMER AND MURIEL SNOW 


twenty by eighteen feet. This also boasted a bricked-in 
fireplace and three windows; but the old panes had been 
replaced by modern large ones, heartbreaking, but not 
irreparable. At each end of the room were two tiny rooms 
or closets —‘buttries,’ we learned to call them subse- 
quently — and there were nine doors! One of these led 
into the ell, which contained, first, a queer dark little 
apartment painted a dismal gray, and beyond that a good- 
sized square room with windows on three sides. 

There was another stairway, which had escaped our 
notice at first. This led steeply from one corner of the big 
room in the main part of the house to an open, plastered 
sort of hall upstairs. Off this hall were a smallish room 





with a slanting ceiling and a lovely square room with a 
little fireplace. We were excited to discover, under the peel- 
ing wallpaper, that this room was completely sheathed 
with horizontal pine boards. 

Exploring a little farther, we found another long plas- 
tered attic in the ell, which led to a small room at the 
back. Another flight of stairs deposited us in the dark room 
on the first floor I have mentioned. It all sounds a little 
confusing here, and it was confusing. Several weeks 
passed before I could get the plan of the house straight in 
my mind when I was away from it. 

We adored the place from the very first moment. I don’t 
lay claim to second sight, and I am not the seventh 
daughter of a seventh daughter, but there was certainly 
something about that house which seemed to say, ‘So — 
you've come home at last!’ 

In our excitement, we had scarcely noticed the outside 
surroundings, but, wandering out into the mellow October 
afternoon, we began to look about. 

The house stood with its back to the country road, the 
front door facing an expanse of meadow, with cranberry 
bogs and hills in the distance, a view of a mile or more. 
A little strip of lawn ran in front, then a tumbled-down 
stone wall lined with small pear trees, and a drop of three 
feet to the meadow. At the right of the house were two 
enormous old apple trees, their neglected fruit lying in the 
deep grass. This was all perfect, but the left side was not 
so attractive. Here was a great barren farmyard, about 
eighty feet square. A huge barn, four disreputable sheds 
huddling together, and the house made up three sides of 
a rough sort of quadrangle. We were so bewitched by the 
house itself that this unsightliness did not in the least 
dampen our ardor. 

During the time it took to smoke one cigarette we came 
to the conclusion that it was the house for us. The sign 
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Although the exterior of this house 
1s typical of Cape Cod, the interior, 
with its several staircases and 
other unusual features, was quite 
unique and fortunately has been 
but slightly altered from its orig- 
inal plan. The dotted lines show 
walls that were removed or new 
doors cut through the old walls — 


450° % 14-6" 
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informed us that the agent was a local one, and within 
half an hour we were in possession of the financial details 
incidental to its purchase. Three thousand dollars w 





the amount asked for the house, outbuildings, an eight U Uhoo~ 
acres of land. Five hundred dollars was the do n! pay WAN Sy 
ment required, the balance of twenty-five hundred\taybe “OBA D, 


carried on a first mortgage. Of course it was a ‘buy.’ “game Cal <A, 

The check for a hundred dollars to bind the sale was — 
delivered into the hands of the agent the next evening, 
and on the way home we sat on our front steps in the 
moonlight, in rapt contemplation of our house and land. 

Of course the whole object of searching for an old house 
is to stumble across a very good one. A genuinely old 
house can be recognized by a few simple earmarks that 
are plain to even the most inexperienced layman. 

A really old one of the Cape Cod school, for instance, 
has, almost invariably, a huge central chimney, the bulk 
of the chimney being forward of the ridgepole. The 
foundation is of irregular-sized pieces of granite or field 
stone, not square-cut granite blocks, as these place the 
building sometime after 1750. The cornice does not over- 
hang at the ends, but is nearly flush with the side walls, 
finished off with a flat ‘facer’ as weatherboards. The 
window frames are narrow, with usually eighteen or 
twenty-four panes of five-by-eight glass. Very often these 
have been replaced by single panes, or square panes of a 
larger size, so that one cannot depend upon the sashes 
themselves to indicate the age of a house. 

Find, if possible, a house which no one else has man- 
gled or tried to modernize. It is infinitely easier and more 
interesting to work with one which is, so to speak, in 
the rough. 

As a general rule, a house built a century or more ago 
is placed advantageously, in order to get the benefit of 
every bit of sunshine, and the least amount of cold 
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Guarded by two ancient apple trees, the house stands with its back to a country road facing an 
expanse of meadow, its broad eaves and massive chimney giving it an air of tranquil permanence 








northwest wind. Often they were built in the lee of a 
hill, and it is almost never that one is found in a high, 
exposed position, or very near the ocean front. 

Our house, we learned, had been built and lived in for 
over two centuries by the Dingley family, but we have, 
to date, resisted all importunities on the part of our 
friends to call it Dingley- Dell. 

So many people who lay violent claim to a vivid 
imagination lack it entirely when they begin looking at 
old houses with an eye to buying one. They may admire 
yours tremendously, in its comparatively restored state, 
but they seem to think they should be able to snap one 
up for a song in the same condition. A few old springs 
and barrel staves in the living-room will blind them 
completely to its good proportions, and mouldy papers 
sagging from the walls convince them that the rooms are 
gloomy. Very little can be done about people of this 
type. If they have n’t a love of old houses and the feeling 
and vision for their possibilities, they will be much better 
off and happier in a Building Development of Queen 
Anne Cottages and Dutch Colonials. 


Financing 


We needed money for improvements, of course, and 
were able to place a second mortgage, privately, for $850 
at 7 per cent. As this sum was not-nearly sufficient to 
accomplish all the work that was necessary, anything in 
excess had to be paid out of pocket. We had no savings, 
and were quite dependent on a weekly salary. So many 
people wait years before they buy a home. They feel that 
they must have a substantial amount in hand before they 
even look at a house, which is exceedingly wise and con- 
servative, but often entails many years of waiting, with 
money going into the landlord’s pocket in the meanwhile. 
We hope to show that, with a good job, a very little cash, 
and a great amount of courage, a person can have the 
satisfaction of owning a home of his own. 

The second mortgage of $850, then, was all the actual 
cash we had to work with — the rest being paid out of 
salary as the bills were presented. When we found that 
things were getting a little ahead of us, we would call 
off the workmen for a week, perhaps, until we got caught 
up. This, by the way, is one of the advantages of em- 
ploying local labor, especially during the winter. The 
workmen are usually glad enough to have employment, 
are pretty obliging about working when you want them 
to, and are agreeable about taking an occasional lay- 
off. 

The most staggering expense connected with the mod- 
ernizing of an old house is the cost of the plumbing and 
heating installation. If one can pay cash for this, so much 
the better; if not, the matter can be financed. The estimate 
for our house, in this connection, was $1860 — for two 
bathrooms, kitchen sink and set tubs, copper tank, boiler, 
radiators, and cesspool. This sum covered the installation 
and the very best of equipment, brass pipes, asbestos 
covering, and such. A financing company took over this 
entire obligation, adding $180 for financing charges. We 
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are paying this off at the rate of $76 a month over a period 
of two years — the financing charge being required as the 
amount of the down payment. The oil burner has been 
bought in the same manner — $90 down and $28 a month 
for eighteen months. 

Naturally one pays a premium for this convenience, but, 
if a large amount of cash is not immediately available, it 
is the only solution. It is certainly more sensible to have 
all the necessary equipment put in at one time than to 
make additional installations from time to time as funds 
present themselves — with the resulting confusion and 
upset to work already done. No doubt this estimate of 
ours could be scaled down very considerably with a bit 
of shrewd shopping. We did not feel that we had the 
time or experience necessary for that sort of thing, and 
preferred to pay for a guarantee of complete satisfaction. 

We have put about $8300 into the house and land, 
including the purchase price, and on the first of July, two 
years and nine months from the day we bought it, we shall 
have paid up all of this except the first mortgage of $2500 
and the second of $850. 

A clear title is about the first thing you have to be sure 
of before you pay out a penny of the purchase price or 
sign any papers whatsoever. Usually the real-estate agent 
will look this up for you, and he (Continued on page 175) 





From the narrow front hallway rises this steep little staircase with 
enormously high risers which leads to the two front bedrooms 
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LETTERS TO A BEGINNING GARDENER 


IX. Spring Bulbs for Fall Planting 


BY HINDA TEAGUE HILL 


Dear Lois, — 

After a long hard winter it is doubly delightful to find 
little tips of green pushing out of the brown earth with 
their promise of early blossom. Bulbs are the glory of the 
spring garden — and bulbs demand a long look ahead. 
If you are to have snowdrops and crocuses following hard 
on the heels of the last snow, if the golden gleam of daffo- 
dils and the marvelous color range of tulips are to lend 
enchantment to your grounds, you must plant them now. 

In any kind of garden, from a tiny corner of earth to the 
spacious formal gardens of a large estate, there is a place 
for bulbs. You may have clumps in your hardy border, or 
little colonies in front of shrubs or beneath small trees. 
If you have a bit of woodland or meadow, you may want 
to naturalize some of the less formal kinds. They are 
admirably adapted to the rock garden. Heretofore I 
have n't said anything about rock gardens, not because 
it had n’t occurred to me, but because my views are pet- 
haps a bit radical. They are so delightful when well done 
and so terrible otherwise that I really feel it ought to be 
against the law to make a rock garden unless one knows 
how to do it successfully. No, I have never tried to make 
one. I want one more than I can tell you — but I’m 
afraid mine might be the sort that I think ought to be for- 
bidden. Were I ever so skilled it would be hard to make a 
rock garden look at home on a perfectly level city lot. 


ater snowdrop (Galanthus nivalis) is usually the first bulb 
to blossom, opening sometimes as early as February. 
Though not an imposing flower, its fresh daintiness and 
its early arrival make it a favorite. Plant these close 
together in some place where they can be left alone. 
Singly, they make no showing, but in mass they are very 
pleasing, especially when naturalized along the border of 
woodlands. 

Crocuses planted in clumps or drifts in a sunny, sheltered 
spot will furnish sheets of vivid color for the early garden. 
Strictly speaking, the crocus is a corm instead of a bulb, 
but that does n't make any difference to either you or the 
crocus. The planting and care are the same. There are so 
many desirable kinds that you can safely choose from the 
catalogue of a reliable bulb specialist those whose de- 
scription sounds like what you want — but buy named 

°s rather than mixtures. If you want a mixture, 
ur own. 
‘ adverse treatment Scillas have made them- 
selves so at home in my garden that I should love to have 


space to naturalize them. The foliage dies down so very 
promptly that I lose sight of them, forget where they are, 
and dig into them. The bulbs are so small that they are n’t 
noticed and are consequently scattered about the border. 
I am back in my garden this year after a prolonged absence, 
and you can imagine the eagerness with which I watched 
flowers opening in the spring. Some of my little favorites 
had completely disappeared. Some had multiplied so 
thickly that they did not bloom. Some were in their 
proper places, seemingly in good condition. And Scillas 
were everywhere! I must admit that they make a vastly 
better display massed than when so widely scattered, but 
I am glad to keep them on their own terms. 

Grape-hyacinths (Muscari botryoides) in such profusion 
would have delighted me even more. With their nodding 
blue bells they are fascinating little things, especially the 
variety Heavenly Blue. Like the bulbs already mentioned, 
they are not fussy as to soil or culture, but should be 
planted as early as possible, since storage seems to weaken 
the bulbs. Glory-of-the-snow (Chionodoxa) is another 
delightful early flowering bulb. 

The spring snowflake (Leacojum vernum) is similar to the 
snowdrop, though on a somewhat larger scale, and to me 
is a much more desirable flower except that it is not nearly 
so early. I planted mine in the fall of 1925 and have n't 
done anything to them since except to give them twice a 
top-dressing of bone meal. They have bloomed freely 
every year and have made satisfactory increase, so that 
from my own experience I should class them as among the 
easiest bulbs to grow. Wister, however, in his Bulbs for 
American Gardens, speaks of them as hard to establish. It 
may be a difference in climate, or perhaps it is because the 
bulbs are often injured in transportation. Most growers 
seem to agree that they are happier when left undisturbed. 


For me the daffodil is easily the queen of the bulb garden. 
I am frankly admitting my favoritism, not with any desire 
to convert you, but that you may know how to make 
allowances if you think I give them undue emphasis. A 
gardener’s judgment is seldom wholly impartial, but is 
colored by his personal likes and dislikes. Just bear this 
in mind, and fill your garden with your own favorites. 
Part of the charm of any garden is its individuality, its 
reflection of the tastes of its owner. I can’t imagine any- 
thing more depressing than a whole neighborhood of 
gardens all made according to a single pattern. 

But to return to our daffodils! A word of explanation 
may help to clear up the maze of terms you will encounter 
in the catalogue of any bulb specialist — but please 
remember that I am trying to make it practical rather 
than scientific, and that it is far from complete. 

The daffodil blossom consists of two main parts: The 
corona (cup or trumpet), and the perianth, consisting of 
six segments, or ‘petals.’ The comparative length of 
perianth and trumpet is in several (Continued on page 173) 





This ‘Buying Guide’ has been initiated to 
supply an answer to the common question, 
‘Where can I buy it?’ All the furnishings 
shown in its five pages are available in 
large cities throughout the country, and 
have been selected because they are new 
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and desirable from the point of view of both 
style and quality. For additional informa- 
tion about them, send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to Readers’ Service, House 
Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston. The 
numbers are for your convenience in writing 
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ARRANGED BY DANERSK ADVISORY SERVICE * ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


SUBSTANTIAL furniture chosen for both comfort and appearance, in a setting of pine-paneled walls, 
a téte de negre carpet, and appropriate accessories suggest a room in which a man would at once feel 
athome. The drop-front desk (1) is of mahogany with a rich antique finish; the Chippendale side chair 
(2) ts also mahogany with a beige and rust wool-tapestry removable seat; the Essex armchair (3) 
has loose cushion and back covered in gold silk brocatelle; the coffee table (4) beside this is of ma- 
hogany; the oak stand (5) with turned legs and stretcher base has a hinged top and space for smoking 
accessories; the open armchair (6) is maple, upholstered in a cream and rust wool tapestry; the side ta- 
ble (7) folds into a 6" width when the leaves are dropped and opens to a top 36" square; the lamp (8) 
1s a reproduction of an old bronze wine jar with a parchment shade; the pierced-brass fender, andirons, 
and tongs (9) are of antiqued polished brass; the ship print (10) has a mount and frame of black and gold 
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ROOM ARRANGED BY STERN BROTHERS 


FURNITURE of English, French, and German inspiration is combined in this room which has walls 
painted a soft yellow, a floor stained dark green, and a sand-colored broadloom carpet. The couch (11), 
‘covered in taupe, blue, and green wool tapestry, can be converted into a bed 4' wide; the mahogany pie- 
ist table (12) has reeded shaft and legs; the lamp (13) is of alabaster with pink-beige shade of taffeta; 
valnut Louis XV armchair (14) is upholstered in a two-tone jade-green silk brocade; the Bieder- 

side chair (15) is of rosewood with an upholstered seat of brown wool with a star design in 

the secretary (16), of Sheraton antecedents, is of mahogany; the beech-wood side chair (772) 

/ back of woven cane; the armchair (18) is of mahogany upholstered in antique gold vel- 

utler’s table (19) has sides that hinge to form a tray, or let down, making an oval table top 





These couches with box springs and inner-spring 
mattresses (20) are mounted on black wooden 
frames and upholstered in henna (or other color) 
cotton homespun with black corded seams. The 
square wooden corner cabinet (21) of black and sil- 
ver has storage space for bedding and pillows. 
The table (22) is of brushed aluminum with 
bakelite top 


A day bed of San Domingo mahogany (23) is a 
copy of an Empire piece from Kentucky. It has a 
box spring and cushion mattress of felt, and may be 
had upholstered in any color 
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The table cabinet of oak at 
the left (24) makes an ex- 
cellent receptacle for the 
radio for a man’s room, 
and the one at the right 
(25), of mahogany in Chi- 
nese Chippendale _ style, 
would grace any room. 
The three-drawer front is 
in reality a door to conceal 
the radio 
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The pieces shown on this page are from: Hate Beppinc Stores, Inc. [20, 21, 22]; 


Frank A. Hari & Sons [23]; Kittincer Co 


(24, 25] 
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READY MADE CURTAINS TO THE 


THESE curtains are: sage-green chintz with figures in yel- 
low, tan, white, and mauve, finished with tasseled fringe 
lemon yellow and gray (26); black crash with formal 

yn in yellow, orange, rose, green, blue, and 

nished with a wool fringe (27); moire, in any color, 

ined Directoire swag valance (28); glazed 

igged floral pattern in yellow, tawny pink, 

mm a soft peach ground, finished with a 

le of cream and deep peach chintz (29); 


RESCUE 


glazed chintz in eggplant, turquoise blue, and other ground 
colors, with design in contrasting colors, unlined and fin- 
ished with a1" band of a solid color (30); celanese taffeta 
in Arab brown with 4'' ruffle of Magador brown taffeta 
(31); linen with block-printed design in red, blue, tan, green, 
and yellow on a natural ground (32). These curtains, ex- 
cept the one mentioned, are all lined with cream-color 
sateen. They are all 2\% yards long and 39" wide, except 


the last one, which is 45" wide 
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THE NEW PATTERNED RUGS 


These are: an Oriental design in yellow, blue, green, orange, and black 
on a henna ground (33); a carpet in a rich homespun effect in henna, taupe, 
and blue (34); a carpet adapted from one at Mount Vernon, with tan 
flowers and ground and red and yellow accents (35); a scroll and floral 
design in taupe, tan, cedar brown, pink, and accents of veridian green (36); 
an Anglo- Assyrian rug in henna, green, red, blue, tan, and black in a 
high-pile lustred worsted (37). The three rugs are 9' x 12' in size 


The curtains and rugs shown on these two pages are from: F. Scau- 
MACHER & Co. [26, 27, 28]; Wuittrer Draperigs, Inc. [29, 
31]; ArKINsSON FENLON Co., INc. [30, 32]; Monawk Carpet 


Mixts, Inc. [33]; M. J. Weirraut Assoctates, Lrp. [36, 37]; 
Cuas. P. Cocurane Co. [34, 35] 
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A COLONIAL 
GARDEN 


At Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 


ARTHUR A. SHURCLIFF 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


It is difficult to believe that these photo- 
graphs were taken but three months after 
the garden was planted, where formerly 
was only an unkempt lawn. The upper view 
is taken from the box garden where beds of 
ses ave bordered by nearly three thousand 
essfully transplanted box plants. Beyond, 
igher level, lies the perennial garden. 

' the garden entrance to the house 

Mugho pines and broad-leaved 

combined with phlox and 
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The main axis of the garden is a 
gravel path running parallel to the 
house, terminated at one end by 
the octagonal tool house and at the 
other end by a small vine-covered 
seat at the far side of the box garden 





From the grape arbor one looks 
toward the perennial garden, with 
a fountain of pink Italian marble 
in the centre which marks the inter- 
section of the main axis with the 
path from the house. Both the 
perennial and the box gardens are 
enclosed with a picket fence of 
Colonial design 
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AN ULTRAMARINE POWDER ROOM 


This room with end of long mirrors has ultramarine rug and dado, with walls 
above of lighter blue. With glass curtains of pale pink voile are hangings of 
satin of the same shade. A painted border on the backs of the mirrors simulates 
the draped valances, which have dropped silk fringe. The feather finials 
are of white and pink wood and are repeated in the central light fixture. 
ND SON, DECORATOR The dressing table is of white with top painted to look like lapis lazuli 
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NOTE: Often in our illustrations an effect is described or a special feature is 
pictured which a reader would like to duplicate if he knew just how to go about 
iu. In this four-page supplement we shall give each month this desired infor- 
mation aboul some of our illustrations. Thus, over a period of a year, valuable ‘ 
compilation of facts about building, equipping, and finishing the house will be 
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WHY NOT TRY ESPALIERS? 


Now that our buying power has diminished and we are led tospend 
a little more time in our gardens and homes, what more interesting 
and practical feature can we turn to than the espaliered fruit tree, 
which for some reason has been almost unknown in our American 
gardens, but which, both for beauty and for economy of space, 
should prove to be a decided asset. 

If we have experimented with the back-yard orchard, and found 
to our sorrow that the four trees we set twelve feet apart have 
crowded out themselves and everything else besides, or that the 
so-called dwarf fruit trees either refused to stay dwarf or else died 
out entirely, let us now try the espalier or flattened fruit tree. We 
shall soon realize that this was developed in answer to the problem 
created by limited space, and that it is decorative as well. In fact, 
there is no piece of property or garden space where it cannot find 
an appropriate place, whether on the house or the garage wall, along 
the boundary fence or pathway. 

Cedar or locust posts, placed from five to eight feet apart with 
cross strips or lattice set a few inches out from the face of a wall, 
make an excellent and durable support for espalier work. Asa rule, 
below the Mason and Dixon line, southern wall exposures are the 
least desirable, as they are too hot in midsummer both from the 
direct rays of the sun and from the reflected heat. A wall running 
north and south with practically equal exposures is best, and a 
north wall will produce later fruit. 

Two of the best methods of training espaliers are those known as 
the ‘fan’ and the ‘horizontal.’ The first method is best suited to 
peaches, apricots, nectarines, and cherries, while the latter is best 
used with pears. ~ 

In fan training, a year-old grafted tree is headed down to four 
buds; these buds then throw out two shoots on either side. The next 
season, these four shoots are headed back to two or three eyes, and 
eventually a fan shape is produced with four or five shoots on each 
side of the centre. No fruit is allowed until after the fourth year and 
then for a while in limited quantities, until the tree is established as 
vigorous. If the top shoots tend to run wild, they may be headed 
back or allowed to grow more fruit than others, and new wood 
should be periodically encouraged from the base of the tree. 





Cordon, U-shape, and four-armed palmette types of espaliers 
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Triple U-form and siz-armed palmette types useful for wide 
spaces and screens 





The diagonal form, known also as Belgian, used for self-sup- 
porting fences or on walls 


Horizontal training consists of developing a main trunk with 
horizontal side branches. These shoots should be about fifteen feet 
apart for pears and apples and about ten feet apart for cherries and 
plums. The side shoots are temporarily tied to supports until they 
have set themselves in position, and for the first year they are tied 
they may be allowed to grow at will. After this, certain buds will 
have to be pinched back to control the growth of the branches. 
Once established, both systems require about the same amount of 
care. 





es 


Single and double horizontal cordons for 


use along paths and low walls 


This is the best and correct method of early work, but the 
average man or woman will find that even three- or four-year-old 
trees can be made to yield satisfactory, if a little crude, results by 
the simple expedient of planting the tree against a latticed wall or 
fence after the front and rear branches have been carefully pruned 
off. These cuts should be covered carefully with grafting wax or tree 
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available at some nurseries, and cost no more than many orna- 














mental evergreens. These professionally trained espaliers are most 
decorative and are more desirable than a few stiff, so-called dwarf 
evergreens set at certain fixed corners of the house, garden, or yard. 
The accompanying drawings show some of the common trained 
forms available in this country, as well as the method of growing 
them in the various positions which they may occupy. 
: — Ezra C. Srines 











13 LUCKY BINDINGS FOR 
PARCHWENT LAWP SHADES 
With all those marked by an asterisk it is first necessary to 


stitch the shade to the frame in several places, using needle and 
thread, when applying any binding that is to be stitched on, unless, 
of course, the shade is already bound or a new binding is being 
Rectangular and diamond-shaped lattices as supports for used over an old one. Clip clothespins are useful for holding the 
espaliers trimming in place while working, and for holding the shade and 
frame together when binding. A large needle is best for stitching. 





paint, and then the lateral branches may be tied down to the lattice 
with some soft material, taking care to change the position of the 
ties occasionally in order to protect the bark. 

Quite satisfactory results may be obtained in this way by using 
so-called dwarf grafted stock. With peaches, this may not be neces- 
sary if you have a large building wall to cover, and large stock in 
other trees may be tried if you desire to use them against the long 
side of a garage or barn. 

For those who have no time to spend on training, espaliers are 





1. ScaLtoreD GuMMED LINEN BINDING — 


Moisten with water an inch at a time. Stretch binding slightly 
in applying. Bind all of outside first, then the inside. Press 
firmly around frame on inside. 


Seif ————— 
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2. Book Brnpinc, GUMMED OR PAssE PARTOUT OR ADHESIVE 
Tape, TINTED — 

Bind as with scalloped binding, allowing about one third of the 

width for the outside, and the other two thirds to tuck around 

the frame on the inside. | 

| 
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*3. Purr-STITCHED TAFFETA — 
May be bought by the yard. Using silk thread of the same 











= color, sew with long and short running stitches. If wider bind- | 
- stages in developing a fan-shaped espalier, on the ing is desired for the outside, stitch edge on inside first, so that © 
- in the right, the development of a horizontal espalier the stitches will be covered as binding is stitched on outside. 
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*4. FicuRED VELVET RIBBON — 
Use ribbon about 3” wide. Using silk thread of same color, 
sew on with long and short running stitches. 





Bos LACE — 
First, bind the bottom of shade with plam-edged lace. Then 
whip on the scalloped lace to the top edge of the plain-edged 
lace, allowing scallops to hang below the bottom of the 
shade. Use scalloped lace for top. 


*6. CHINTZ — 
May be bought by the yard. Using cotton thread of the same 
color, bind by long and short running stitches. Catch the 
binding on the outside at the bottom edge of each point rather 
than at the tip. 


*7, Cotton Bai Frince — 
May be bought by the yard in the trimming section of most 
department stores. Red fringe is very effective. Sew on with 
long and short running stitches. 





*§8. PLaip Gincuam — 
Make a bias gingham binding (many patterns may be bought 
by the yard). Use long and short stitches to bind. 
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*9, CHECKERED OILCLOTH — 
Cut oilcloth on the bias, sew the lengths together. Bind with 
long and short running stitches, and turn edge of oilcloth as 
binding is applied. 





*10. ORGANDIE — 

This may be bought by the yard, or the scallops are easily made 
by using a double thickness of the organdie. Cut a scallop out 
of cardboard and lay it on the organdie, with folded edge of 
material at top of scallop. Trace around pattern with pencil. 
Stitch on machine or with tiny hand running stitches. Cut 
out, close to stitches. Turn; press with medium iron. Sew on 
shade with long and short stitches. 


11. Book BinpING ano GumMED Dots - 
Bind first with colored book binding. Apply small gummed 
paper or linen dots of contrasting color. These dots are avail- 
able by the box. Shellac entire binding with clear shellac. 





12. Rat-Tait Braiww, Lacep 
Punch holes in shade }’’ from top and bottom, using a ‘con- 
ductor’s punch.’ Knot together three blending colors of rat- 
tail braid, leaving the knot on the underside of shade. Carry 
the three braids along, binding them on by another braid of 
contrasting color. A bodkin will be useful in lacing. 





13. Learner THonc, Lacep 
Punch holes in shade 3” from top and bottom, using a ‘condue- 
tor’s punch.’ Simply bind the shade on to the frame, being 
careful not to twist the thong. End with a small tailored bow- 
knot or a hard knot with a large bead on each end. 


Saran E. Lowe 
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PLEASE TELL. ME 


EACH MONTH we shall publish in 


this section answers to questions of 





common interest which have been 





put to our Home Builders’ Service 





Bureau. If you have a_ problem 





which is troubling you, send it to 





this Bureau at 8 Arlington Street, 





Boston. Enclose a stamped and self- 





addressed envelope for prompt reply 


Q. My kitchen floor is of hard wood, kept clean by scrub- 
bing. Can you recommend some way of finishing it so that 
it will not be slippery (as with wax), but can be cared for with 
less labor? I do not wish to use linoleum. 


A. We suggest an oiled finish which is secured with kettle-boiled 
linseed oil, either used straight or thinned a bit with turpentine. 
Allow the oil to stay on the floor about an hour, then wipe dry. 
You will probably need to use at least three coats of the linseed oil 
before it is properly absorbed, but, once finished, the floor is very 
easy to care for and has the advantage of not showing spots, scratch- 
ing, or getting slippery. In order to keep the floor in order, it should 
be oiled about once in six months. 


Q. We have a Cape Cod house of pine clapboards. Before 
staining this with dark gray creosote stain, several years ago, 
the painter shellacked the knots. Now the stain has worn off 
the knots — or rather I suppose it did not penetrate through 
the shellac — and we have a spotted house. Can you suggest 
a treatment for this before applying further stain? We 
prefer stain to paint for the house proper. What effect 
would a coat of whitewash have on the house as it is at pres- 
ent? The window sash is white; shutters deep blue-green. 
Would it be possible or advisable to use a stain in a brighter 
color when we treat it next? 


A. We have talked about your problem with the manufacturers of 
the creosote stain you used. Their suggestion is that the shellac, 
having been on for several years, has now very probably worn off, 
but if there are any traces left they can no doubt be removed very 
simply by scraping. If there are no traces of the shellac left, it 
would be quite all right to use another creosote stain without again 
priming the knots, from which the pitch has by this time surely 
exuded. Without actually seeing the house, they did not care to 
give an opinion as to whether it would be possible to use a lighter 
stain, but they reported that it would probably take several coats if 
possible at all. As to whitewashing, they think the best treatment 
would be to use their Old Virginia White, which would give the ef- 
fect of whitewash and yet is much more durable and lasting. This 
could be used over the present stained walls. 


Q. It is necessary to provide a workroom in our home for 
my husband, who does commercial art work. We are con- 
sidering the coal room, which would be available if we had a 
gas heating system installed. As my husband would be in his 
workroom every day. all day, and many evenings, the prob- 
lem is how to insulate the entire room against dampness. so 
that it would not injure his health to spend the majority of 
his time there. Would it be necessary to build a wooden 
floor over the cement floor? 
A 
\- In most basement playrooms in new houses, the walls and 
ire damp-proofed with integral damp-proofing material put 
oncrete at the time the walls and floor are poured. This 


keeps the cellar dry and there is no need of further insulation. If 
the walls and floor of your coal room are habitually dry, there would 
be no need for insulation, but if they are damp, the course to follow 
depends upon the amount of dampness and its cause. If real water 
is pushed through the walls or floor, owing to springs, holes, and 
such, outside the cellar walls causing hydrostatic pressure, the only 
way to guarantee a completely dry room is to*coat walls and floor 
with a waterprdof cement of a thickness equal in resistance to the 
amount of water pressure exerted. This may mean a coating of 
anywhere from 3’ to 5” in thickness. When the dampness is due 
simply to excessive moisture in the earth at wet seasons of the year, 
such as early spring, we should damp-proof the walls by painting 
them with two or three coats of ironized waterproofing. If the floor 
is not too wet, three coats of this, covered with a 1” layer of water- 
proofed granolithic finish, would be all that would be necessary on 
the floor. If you do not mind the ironized color of the walls, they 
may be left, or, if you prefer, they may be painted, as may be the 
new granolithic finish of the floor. 


Q. In the decorating scheme which you have just sent me, 
you recommend building bookcases to the ceiling on the 
south wall of my room. Will you please explain in detail just 
how this should be done? 


A. The bookshelves should run from floor to ceiling either side of 
the window opening and should just clear the window trim. They 
should project out from the side wall between 8” and 9’, but not 
over 9’. A counter should run through at the height of the window 
sill and the baseboard should carry around. The space between the 
top of the baseboard and the underside of the counter may be a cup- 
board with doors or may be divided into two bookshelves. The 
entire space from the top of the counter to the ceiling should be 
divided into as many bookshelves as necessary to fill the space, and 
whatever is used as a cornice moulding may be carried around the 
top to finish it off. 


Q. Recently we bought a stone house eighty years old, tore 
it down. and moced it fifteen miles into town. The house 
was built of enormous blocks of stone with walls 24’ thick. 
The floors and woodwork were of white pine. We stored the 
perishable woodwork, but the stone, timbers. and floors we- 
have put on our lot until we build in the spring. The floors 
are very heavy white pine, and my idea was to use these 
boards and paint or stain them. Our builder is very much 
opposed to this idea, saying they would not be practical, and 
wants to use the ordinary type of hard wood. Several articles 
in your magazine confirm my belief that they would be 
practical and are what should be used in a house of this type. 


A. Your wide white-pine boards should make a very good flooring 
for your house. You must remember that this is a soft-wood floor, 
however, and will not stand wear as would hard wood. Soft wood is 
generally painted, as this gives a greater protection to the wood 
than is possible with stain. If painted, using several coats of floor 
paint — a paint especially prepared for use on floors — and then a 
coat or two of good spar varnish, it will wear exceedingly well and 
be practically as easy to care’for as a hardwood floor. 

We are a bit concerned over the fact that you have left the floor 
boards out on the ground. They have naturally dried out pretty 
well in their old position in the house and will absorb considerable — 
moisture if left outside. This not only is bad for the wood, but 
means that the boards will cause trouble if put back into a new 
floor. As the moisture is drawn out they will shrink a great deal and, 
having been so dry before, will probably warp considerably. No 
builder likes to work with old material, but will always substitute 
new if possible. We do not think this necessarily means the builders | 
should always be given their own way. but in your case we should 
want to be pretty sure that the old boards have not been ruined by | 
moisture before putting them back into the new house. 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Vill Certify the 
Plans of Your House 


AGAIN House Beautiful takes the lead and announces a new service for those 
who are planning to build and who, for one reason or another, must do so without 
the services of an architect. 


BRIEFLY, this service consists of the issuance of a Certificate of Merit for your 
house, after its plans and specifications have been thoroughly examined by the 
House Beautiful Home Builders’ Service Bureau. Its design, the convenience 
and economy of its plan, its placing on the lot, the correct use of reliable materials, 
the soundness of its construction according to the best recommended practice, 
and the reasonable extent of its mechanical equipment, will all be carefully 
evaluated. 


THE PROCEDURE is as follows: You send us your plans and _ specifi- 
cations for examination. We check them and score them according to our 
established rating for the Successful Small House. 


THE COST of this checking of drawings will be $10.00. If the plans and specifi- 
cations do not meet our requirements, a report will be sent you telling wherein the 
house failed to qualify, thus permitting you to remedy defects before construction 
is started. If the plans and specifications do rate a sufficient number of points 
to meet our requirements, you will receive with the report of its rating our 
handsomely printed Certificate of Merit. 


IEF THE HOUSE IS THEN BUILT according to the plans and specifi- 
cations as we have approved them, you should be assured of :— 


1. A house of whose appearance you may be — & A house on which it will be possible to get 
proud more accurate estimates of cost because of 
the completeness of the drawings and 

: : . . specifications 

®, A house that is convenient to live in and I e 


easy to operate 


6. A house on which loan institutions should 


3. A house whose carrying charges will be in be ready to advance a larger loan than 
proper proportion to its original cost they would consider without this guar- 
antee 


4. A house so soundly built that its deprecia- 
tion and repairs will be reduced to the @-A house that, if you are forced to sell, 


minimum should have a greater market value 


1 71 
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Fabric Texture / 





eantiful canvassed walls. 
washable and durable / 


ICHNESS—the quality prized 
by every owner of fine home 
furnishings — is woven into 

Wall-Tex coated fabric wall 
coverings. 


See the beautiful patterns—at your 
decorator’s or dealer's. Note the 
strength of Wall-Tex—and its pli- 
ability. Feel the texture that gives 
Wall-Tex its depth. It is this texture 
that produces a beautiful interplay 
of light and shade resulting in rich- 
ness and softness — instead of flat- 
ness and glare. And it is this texture 
that gives Wall-Tex canvassed walls 
their enduring beauty. 


Wall-Tex is washable. Soot, dust 
and finger marks are easily removed 
with mild soap and water. The 
colors do not fade. The closely 
woven fabric is strong—it prevents 
and hides ordinary plaster cracks. 
Wall-Tex gives long service and 
saves you money over a period of 
years. 


Canvas your walls with Wall-Tex. 
Wide selection of beautiful patterns 
and colorings for every room. Prices 
lower now than ever before. 


Mail the coupon for samples 
and free booklet on 
interior decoration. 


WALL-TEX 


LC WALL COVERINGS 





COLUMBUS COATED 


FABRICS Ci RATION 

Dept. Z-9 Columbus, Ohio 1 
Send free sample f newest / 
Wall-Tex patterns and illustrated 


booklet containing color chart 
and many suggestions on i rior 
decoration by Virginia Hamill, 





Name __ _ 


Street 


City and State 
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PROGRESSIVE REMODELING 


were being made within the house 
the old garden was, in a similar 
manner, being developed and ex- 
panded without losing sight of its 
original plan. Vegetables were 
replaced with flowers, house and 
garden connected by the terrace, 
and, after the extension of the main 
house axis, the grass walk edged 
with flowers was developed. Thus 
the size of the two old squares 
was reduced, instead of their being 
cut each into two rectangles. Sepa- 
rate rose, iris, larkspur, dahlia, 
and chrysanthemum gardens were 
evolved. The old trees and shrubs 
were preserved, while the new 
garden is, according to historical 
research, what an original garden of 
the Goodstay date might have been. 

So, too, in the delightful rooms 
which ramble from level to level, 
the visitor has always a sense that 
the early republican gentleman’s 
home must have been furnished in 
just this mood of mellowed, cos- 
mopolitan taste. The furniture is 
chiefly English and American of 
Tudor and Georgian periods. There 
are exceptionally fine pieces, — 
few, in fact, that are not fine, — 


[ Continued from page 134] 


yet the outstanding decorative 
achievement in house, as in garden, 
is expertness of color blending and 
high sensitivity to tone values. 
The furnishings of the house have 
obviously accrued through the de- 
liberate and delightful search of 
the owners, through their intimate 
knowledge of line and period and 
color. Mr. and Mrs. Meeds, a col- 
lector and an artist, are possessed of 
an unusual equipment for achiey- 
ing a result. The ensemble of cur- 
tains and rugs, upholstery and 
garden beds, shows not a single 
discordant color note. 

Wisely eschewing the over- 
brilliant splashes of color beloved 
by the amateur, Mrs. Meeds at- 
tains a visual calm through sophis- 
ticated blending of rich amethyst 
and blues, soft greens, and yellows. 
The vases of tulips and iris which 
decorate the rooms might have 
been painted with the same brush 
which washed in the Chinese, 
Aubusson, and Bessarabian rugs. 
The draperies and upholsteries of 
morning-room and drawing-room 
would never clash if spread beneath 
the wisteria-draped locust tree or 


the quaint yellow globeflower on 
the terrace. The fragile tones of 
double peach, the ashes of roses of 
the tamarix, the pale rose of stock, 
and the rich blue of larkspur bloom 
inside as well as out. It is interest- 
ing, even surprising, to see that the 
paintings of such artists as Winslow 
Homer, Jonas Lie, and John Whorf 
dominate the rooms where they 
hang, yet harmonize in a kinship 
of really good line and color which 
extends from the fine arts to the 
decorative arts. 

Throughout the colorful ram- 
bling house, as in the patterned 
garden, there is this enviable sense 
of unity. There are mellowness, 
placidity, sincerity — nowhere a 
straining after effect on the part of 
architect, landscape architect, or 
owners. The generations seem to 
have left their acquisitions casu- 
ally, yet they all fit into the picture 
with an air of belonging as com- 
plimentary to the house as sun 
slanting on shaggy old box. Here, 
with a teeming town encircling it, 
is the grace of manorial living. 
Here for a while wings and wheels 
cease to be. 





AIR-CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FOR 
HOUSES OF VARYING COSTS 


water and waste it to the sewer or 
else must havea recirculating pump 
which uses the same water over 
and over again after sifting out the 
sediment and dust that gradually 
collect. Usually air washers must 
be installed in the basement. 
Filters are usually also installed as 
part of the basement heating equip- 
ment, but may be made a part of 
the cabinet containing a humidify- 
ing element, a blower, and radiator. 

Returning now to the fifth type 
of equipment, we come to what 
may be truly called complete air 
conditioning, for such apparatus 
provides for cooling and, when 
necessary, drying the air. The 
cooling and drying elements can 
be added to many of the humidify- 
ing units previously described, 
provided they have a drainage con- 
nection to the sewer. In its sim- 
plest terms the problem amounts to 
substituting very cold water or a 
refrigerant for the warm water in 
the heating element. This cold 
radiator then condenses some of the 
moisture in the air during summer 
weather, and the condensate drains 
off to the sewer. Of course, the 
humidifying elements are shut off 
when drying and cooling are 
desired. A certain amount of cool- 
ing effect may thus be produced 
provided the windows and doors 


[ Continued from page 137] 


are kept closed and provided no 
great reduction in temperature or 
humidity is demanded. 

But the difficulty that arises here 
is that a refrigeration machine 
must be employed to bring the wa- 
ter temperature down sufficiently 
low or to circulate the refrigerating 
gas or liquid through the cooling 
apparatus. Roughly speaking, this 
refrigeration machinery and _ its 
various connections will increase 
the cost of the installation from 
$800 up. A really complete system 
for air conditioning summer and 
winter, including heating, humidi- 
fying, air warming, circulation, 
cooling, and drying, costs about 
twice as much as a first-class heat- 
ing system alone. For perfect 
operation the house must be kept 
closed in the summer as well as in 
the winter, and for reasonable econ- 
omy of operation the windows and 
doors must be weather-stripped 
and the house thoroughly insu- 
lated. Thus true air conditioning 
becomes practical only for the 
relatively expensive house, but of 
course the comfort resulting from 
such perfect control is a luxury that 
many people will gladly pay for if 
they have the means to do so. 

There is cheer, however, for the 
owner who cannot afford such 
Juxury. Merely circulating the air 


throughout the house by using a 
blower, for example, that may be 
installed in a warm-air heating 
system, or by using the blowers 
that are now part of some of the 
humidifying cabinets previously 
described, will substantially in- 
crease the comfort effect without 
adding any cost other than the 
very small charge for the electricity 
consumed. Or one may purchase a 
room cooler which is a single cab- 
inet connected to a small refrigerat- 
ing plant usually installed in the 
basement. This will cool and 
partly dry the air in the room in 
which it 1s used, and will cost con- 
siderably less than a system serving 
the entire house. 

Space will not permit the de- 
scription of several other types of 
equipment which are variations on 
the five kinds already discussed. 
There is, for example, a combina- 
tion unit embracing humidifying 
and air filtering without heating. 
There are combinations that em- 
brace heating and cooling and 
winter humidification without air 
warming or any substantial amount 
of dehumidification. 

But substantially the problem 
has been resolved into a matter 
of determining what results one 
wishes to accomplish and how 
much of an investment one desires 











AIR-CONDITIONING EQUIP- 
MENT 


[ Continued from page 172] 





to make in health and comfort. 
No house should lack humidifying 
equipment. Preferably it should 
also provide for air circulation and 
cleaning. For the average house 
costing around $15,000, an invest- 
ment of $300 or $400 above the cost 
of a normal heating system will 
provide all of these facilities. In 
the $25,000 to $35,000 price range 
one can have everything except 
absolute cooling and dehumidifica- 
tion for a cost of $500 to $1000. 
Existing houses can be equipped 
with these new comforts almost as 
readily as new houses, provided one 
adopts equipment which is de- 
signed to work with the existing 


heating plant. The house already 
fitted out with warm-air heating 
can be converted with less trouble 
and expense to a very complete 
humidifying, cleaning, and circu- 
lating system. For radiator-heated 
houses the installation of one or 
two cabinet-type units, either 
entirely separated from the heating 
system or as_ substitutions for 
existing radiators, will serve a like 
purpose. But when one builds a 
new house it is well to study all 
types of appliances and to plan for 
air conditioning, while determin- 
ing the heating systemsothat the ut- 
most economy will be achieved and 
the most perfect results attained. 


LETTERS TO A BEGINNING 
GARDENER 


[ Continued from page 158] 


groups the basis of classification. 
In each group you will find an as- 
tonishing variety in color, season of 
bloom, and size. 

1. The Trumpet group, in which 
the corona is as long as or longer 
than the perianth, may be all 
yellow, all white, or white and 
yellow. Golden Spur, the stand- 
ard early variety, is to be recom- 
mended because it is easy to get and 
to keep, but is not to be compared 
with some of the later varieties. 
In the space at my disposal I can't 
begin to list the many desirable 
kinds, or even my special favorites. 
I think the most satisfactory plan 
is for you to take the catalogue of 
a bulb specialist — or better yet 
three or fout catalogues — and 
check the descriptions of the dif- 
ferent varieties. From these and the 
illustrations you can decide pretty 
well what you want. For most of 
us, the price is also an important 
factor. This varies more according 
to the scarcity of any given variety 
than its intrinsic value. I hope 
that when the bulbs were in bloom 
last spring you put down in your 
notebook the names of varieties 
that you found particularly attrac- 
tive. 

2. Incomparabilis daffodils are 
those with medium trumpets, not 
so long as the perianth, but not 
less than one-third its length. 
Some of these have wide fluted 
cups, perhaps edged with red. 

3. The Barri group have short 
cups less than one-third the length 
of the perianth. The old variety, 
conspicuus, inexpensive enough to 
be bought by the hundred, is ex- 
cellent for naturalizing. As a 
single flower it is not so striking 
as many of the more modern varie- 
ties, but it is lovely in mass. 

4. Leedsi has the proportions of 





either incomparabilis or Barri, but 
is all white or a very pale creamy 
yellow. 

5. Poeticus, with a white peri- 
anth and a flat cup, usually yellow 
with red margin, is especially de- 
sirable for naturalizing. If you 
are acquainted only with the ‘old 
varieties, ornatus and recurvus, you 
will be surprised to see the improve- 
ments made in later varieties. 

6. The Tazettas are best known 
by the Paper Whites so often forced 
for winter blooming in bowls 
filled with pebbles and water. 
The flowers of this group are 
always in clusters, and may be 
either white or yellow. These 
thrive in gardens of the South and 
in California, but will not survive 
out of doors in the North. 

7. The poetaz race, a cross, as 
the name implies, between poeticus 
and Tazetta, inherited the good 
qualities of both parents. The one 
gave them larger flowers and a fair 
degree of hardiness, while the 
other endowed them with several 
flowers to the stem and a delicious 
fragrance. I sometimes think they 
are my favorite group — but then 
I think the same thing of most of 
the other groups when each in its 
turn is at its height. 

8. The true jonquils get their 
name from their rushlike foliage 
and are the only ones properly so 
called. ‘Daffodil’ is the English 
and ‘narcissus’ the Latin term for 
the entire genus, including the 
jonquils. Don’t think, however, 
that I am any stickler for accurate 
nomenclature if it is going to inter- 
fere at all with my getting the par- 
ticular flowers I want to buy. 
Usage varies in different sections 
of the country, and I usually abide 
by the prevailing terminology 
wherever I am. 
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RADIO’ S Truest Voice 


. » plus 
IMPERIEACE’S 
Finest abe 


Craftsmanship 


| Entertainment for the ear — 
aesthetic satisfaction for the eye 
— IMPERIAL Tune- In Tables 
play a perfect dual role in homes 
where beauty is wedded to utility. 


In these ultra-modern creations 
the skill of radio’s foremost engi- 
neers is joined with the artistry 
of IMPERIAL’S master crafts- 
men. The result is a combination 
of mechanical perfection and visual 
excellence that is unique in the his- 
tory of radio. 

Select your radio for its appear- 
ance as well as its performance. 
Inspect the wide range olf 
IMPERIAL Tune-In Tables at 
your dealer’s, You'll find a style 
to suit your preferences, and a 
price to fit your pocketbook. Free 
descriptive literature will gladly 
be mailed direct, at your request. 





[IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Lovely early bloomers for 
your rockery next spring 


Grape hyacinths and Glory of the Snow, fragrant jonquils and chaste 
snow drops . .. make liberal plantings of these bulbs this fall in your 
rock garden and borders. 

Per Doz. Per 100 

Postpaid bose 
Chionodoxa Luciliae (Glory of Snow) ye ‘ $.40 $2.50 
Musceari Botryoides Alba (Pearls of Spain) . -60 “Al 00 
Jonquil, Single Sweet Scented wiceopae et oie 1.00 7.00 
Muscari Armeniacum (Grape Hyac inth) Ee Sys cuee 50 3.50 
Snowdrops, Single... ene ity tous, 2 -50 3.5 
Scilla Sibirica (Blue Squills) : -70 4.50 


Special Carbinenan Offers 


6 each of the 6 varieties 
12 each of the 6 varieties 
25 each of the 6 varieties 
50 each of the 6 varieties 


$1.75 Postpaid 


Lilium Candidum 


One of the most popular of garden lilies and should be planted before 
severe cold weather. 
Each Doz. 100 
Large bulbs. . 30c $2.7: $18.00 
Extra large bulbs 3c Ss ... 40c 3.50 25.00 
Mammoth bulbs . 50c¢ 5.00 35.00 
Above prices include delivery anywhere in the United States 





Dreer’s Autumn Catalog 


lists many more varieties of bulbs for rock gardens and choicest varieties 
of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, ete., for indoor culture or planting in 
the garden. Also seeds and plants of Hardy Perennials for fall planting. 


Mailed early in September to customers of 
record. If not on cur list, write for free copy 


HENRY A. DREER 


1506 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dept. H 
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UNFADING 


BEAUTY 


— Loca 


WINDOWS 


Peruaps, like many prudent... 
and foresighted . . . people, you 
are redecorating a room or two. 
(The time was never more 
propitious.) 

But don’t, oh, don’t, be 
penny-wise about it. In your 
draperies, above all, choose with 
the utmost care. And expect, in 
return, long service and beauty 
unimpaired. 

For the value received, the 
purchase price of Orinoka Drap- 
eries is slight. Orinoka Sunfast 
Fabrics will not fade. Choose 
colors as mellow as the tones 
of an old, old tapestry, or as 
brilliant as the palette of the 
modernists .. . because we guar- 
antee them, every one. If the 
color changes from exposure tothe 
sun or from washing, the mer- 
chant from whom you bought the 
material (or made-up curtains) 
is authorized to replace them 
with new goods, or to refund 
the purchase price. New fall 
designs in Orinoka Fabrics are 
being shown by leading mer- 
chants now. Look for the Ori- 
noka guarantee tag attached 
to the goods. We have an 
interesting illustrated booklet, 
“Draperies & Color Harmony.” 
Fill out and mail the coupon 
for a complimentary copy. 


rinoka 


SUNFAST 


DRAPERIES... 
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COLORS 
GUARANTEED SUN AND TUBFAST 





n: I should like a copy of the free Orinoka 


LETTERS TO A BEGINNING 


ia need be no monotony 
among tulips. They have a re- 
markable variety of color, range in 


height from a few inches to about , 


three feet, and if chosen with that 
in view may be had in bloom over a 
period of from six to eight weeks. 
Rockwell, in his Book of Bulbs, has 
given a list of desirable varieties 
classified according to their time 
of blooming. 

For tulips, as for daffodils, there 
are certain terms you will meet 
again and again which may at 
first prove confusing. There are 
the Single Earlies, individually 
not so fine as the later varieties, but 
deserving a place because of their 
early bloom and brilliant colors. 
Among later tulips there are three 
main groups: the Cottage, the 
Darwin, and the Breeder. Of these 
the Cottage tulips have the great- 
est variety of color and form. They 
are from eighteen to twenty inches 
in height, very vigorous, with 
large, well-shaped flowers. 

The Darwins, most generally 
popular of all tulips, have very 
large ete shapes blossoms, usually 
single-colored except at the base, 
in either brilliant or soft shades of 
mauve, purple, a variety of reds 
and pinks, but until quite recently 
no yellows. 

The Breeders are similar to the 
Darwins in many respects, but their 
characteristic colors are dark, rich, 
soft brown, purple, mahogany, or 
bronze. Some are two-toned, but 
the majority are self-colored. You 
will like them either very much or 
not at all. For most gardeners 
there is no midway ground. Per- 
sonally, I think them the most 
beautiful of all when seen close 
at hand, but as a rule their colors 
do not carry so well, and hence 
their landscape value is less than 
that of other groups. 

Tulips have a peculiar and as yet 
not wholly anemtoed habit of 
‘breaking’ — changing from their 
self-colors to gayly striped or 
feathered combinations. When I 
first planted tulips I had never 
heard of this fickleness, and you 
may imagine my surprise when one 
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spring my sedate Breeders blos- 
somed forth in white and_ yel- 
low with fantastic trimmings of 
rose, violet, brown, or red — still 
charming, but very, very different. 
Many of those that ‘broke’ long 
ago seem fixed in marking and have 
been given new varietal names, and 
are now Classified in three groups 
— the Rembrandts, the Bybloems, 
and the Bizarres. Many of these 
are very decorative. 

Tulips are most effective when 
seen against a background — ever- 
greens, flowering shrubs, or per- 
haps an old stone wall. One of a 
kind will be lost in the border, but 
a group of from six to two dozen 
will make a vivid splash of 
color. 





lis bercee come in white, light 
or dark blue, rose, red, and yel- 
low. There is more variety in 
tone than you might imagine, and 
for that reason it is better to buy 
named kinds. They may be either 
single or double. When skillfully 
planted in irregular groups, hya- 
cinths are not nearly so stiff as one 
would suppose from their appear- 
ance when crowded in crescents, 
stars, or triangles. They are not so 
hardy as daffodils or tulips, and 
should be well mulched during the 
winter. 

Almost without exception, bulbs 
need thorough drainage and a 
fairly light soil with plenty of 
humus. This can be provided by 
adding peat or leaf mould. Wood 
ashes are a desirable addition, and 
bone meal is perhaps your most 
reliable fertilizer. Don’t use ma- 
nure unless it is thoroughly de- 
composed, and even then see that 
it does not come in contact with 
the bulbs. In preparing the soil, 
dig deep. 

As a rule bulbs should be planted 
at a depth of about three times 
their diameter. Small bulbs such 
as crocuses, snowdrops, or Scillas 
should be planted rather thickly, 
say about two inches apart. 


Larger bulbs are put from five to 
eight 


inches apart, depending 





GARDENER 


upon their size. I don’t mean of 
course that you will plant them 
with a checkerboard regularity, 
but in natural-looking clumps. 
Be careful that the base of the bulb 
rests on a cushion of soil rather 
than in a pocket of air. Label each 
kind as you plant, or else make a 
careful diagram of each variety on 
the plan of your border. It might 
be advisable to do both. 

Two more important factors in 
the success of bulb growing need to 
be mentioned. Plant as early as you 
can in the fall, so that the bulbs 
can make a good root growth be- 
fore the ground freezes. Daffodils 
particularly I try to plant in Au- 
gust or September, but tulips can 
be left until November if it is 
necessary. After the flowers have 
faded in the spring, see to it that 
the foliage is left undisturbed until 
it has begun to die down. It is 
through the foliage that the plant 
manufactures the food material 
which it stores in the bulb for use 
during the next growing season. 
Tulips I think are better lifted every 
year and replanted in the fall, but I 
don’t do it. Your other hardy bulbs 
you can leave until they become 
too crowded to bloom well. The 
best time to dig bulbs is when the 
foliage has begun to turn brown 
and die down, but preferably be- 
fore it has entirely disappeared. 
Spread them in shallow boxes or 
trays, each variety with its lable. 
Keep in the shade for a few days 
until they have dried enough to 
be easily cleaned of soil or old bulb 
scales. Then store them until time 
for replanting, in a dry, well- 
ventilated place. - 

Quick-growing annuals planted 
among the bulbs will fill gaps that 
would otherwise occur in the bor- 
der. Clarkia, a really delightful 
plant, will bloom in about six 
weeks from seed. Shirley poppies, 
sweet alyssum, candytuft, lobelia, 
and the annual phlox are also 
desirable. Aubrietia, the perennial 
alyssum, moss pink (Phlox subu- 
lata), and cerastium make pleasing 
ground covers through which the 
bulbs will push up and bloom. 





One of the few really 
famous hotels in America 
... providing faultless service 
for the comfort and happiness 
of those who appreci- 
ate the refinements of gra- 
cious living ... a traditional 
exclusiveness in the very cen- 
ter of Philadelphia’s business 
and social life. 


Rates consistent with present times 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


PHILADELPHIA 
SLAuDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 











[BU LBS 
For Your Spring Garden 


Bulbs and early spring flow- 
ers are synonymous. Those 
tender first blossoms more 
cherished than any that fol- 
low depend upon the plant- 
ings you make now. 


Galanthus nivalis 
(Snowdrop) 
Crocuses 
Scilla 
Muscari Botryoides 
(Grape hyacinth) 
Daffodils 
Jonquils 
Tulips 
(Darwin and Cottage) 
Hyacinths 
Narcissi 
Camassias 
Trilliums 
Winter Aconite 
Iris 
Peonies 
Fritillary aurea 
Madonna lilies 


Choose the varieties you 
wish for a joyous spring 
garden and we willhave nurs- 
eries specializing in bulbs 
send you their literature. 





READERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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A HOME ON A LIMITED BUDGET 
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makes a charge for the service. 
In our case it was only $35, but if 
the title is particularly tangled the 
sum will be proportionately larger. 

You will also be required to take 
out insurance covering the first 
mortgage, and the bank which is 
taking the mortgage will attend to 
this and bill you for it. At the 
same time it is important to take 
out insurance in your own behalf — 
bearing in mind that you are in- 
suring a bit of antiquity not to be 
duplicated by modern workmen. 
Our equity is covered with a policy 
for $7500. 


Restoring 


When these financial arrange- 
ments have been accomplished, you 
can begin to look at your property 
with the eye of an owner instead of 
a prospective purchaser. 

If you have been canny, you 
have already examined the sills. 
The place to test them is inside, at 
the point where they rest on the 
stone foundation. First, make sure 
that there is no evidence of moist 
earth near them, for if such is the 
case, and the condition has been 
present for several years, you are 
almost certain to find a weakened 
sill. Test the soundness of the 
wood by stabbing the sill with a 
sharp penknife. Even though the 
surface appears crumbly, the knife 
will penetrate but an eighth to a 
half inch if the sill is sound. Ex- 
amine the sill for ‘dusting’ — a 
sure sign of the termite or similar 
wood-boring insect. Sills in a 
condition beyond repair usually 
evidence their hopelessness by sag- 
ging. Do not confuse the normal 
settling of a house, in which house, 
sills, and stonework sink together 
and yet are still sound, with a 
weakened sill. Sills may be re- 
placed, of course, if the rest of the 
house, in one way or another, 
warrants the expenditure. 

The stone foundation should 
also be carefully checked, and any 
crevices filled with cement, as this 
will go far toward eliminating 
drafty floors. 

As to chimneys, by all means call 
in a good mason and have a heart- 
to-heart talk with him about yours. 
Rebuilding a chimney is a pretty 
expensive affair, and should not be 
undertaken unless the house is an 
exceptional one. The modern ma- 
son may be pessimistic when he 
looks at your old ones. While the 
chimneys may not be perfect, from 
the point of view of the mason of 
to-day, you will generally find, 
when you pin him right down, 
that he will admit the chances are 
that it will hold up for another 
century or so before it tumbles 
about your ears. The chimney 
should be thoroughly cleaned out 
and inspected, at any rate. 

It would be well at this time to 
discuss with the mason the prob- 


lem of dampers. Of course you in- 
tend to make real use of your fire- 
places, but your good heat will go 
right up the chimney in winter, 
and the friendly flies and mos- 
quitoes came right down in sum- 
mer, unless you install dampers of 
some sort. The flue, which you 
will need for the furnace, should 
also be planned with him. It will 
lead into the main chimney, but he 
should arrange it so that it will 
not interfere in any way with the 
use of your fireplaces. 

Examine the house for leaks, and 
carefully mark the spots after the 
first rainstorm. Any reshingling 
which must be done should be 
preceded by a heavy layer of roofing 
paper. More often than not, 
though the shingles look pretty 
old and mossy, you can get through 
a season or two with them, patch- 
ing here and there where necessary. 
Of course only wood shingles can 
be seriously considered for an old 
house, and the blatancy of brand- 
new ones can be avoided by having 
them dipped in a solution of umber 
and oil — which prolongs their 
life as well. 

Ordinarily, in an old house of 
this type, there is only a small cel- 
lar, about ten by twelve feet, under 
one corner of the house. Some- 
times there are two little ones, but 
never a large one. The cellar floor 
should be cemented — anyone with 
whom you place a mortgage will 
want to know if this has been done. 

Probably you will not know, until 
you have gone through a winter 
and spring in the house, whether 
or not the cellar floods — unless 
you can wring an admission from 
someone. The chances are that it 
will, and this must be watched for 
during the last two weeks in March 
and the first two in April. 

When the interior is _ fairly 
cleared of cultch, you can begin to 
hold conferences with the various 
artisans. Hold as many and as 
long ones as you wish, get es- 
timates and dicker if you can, but 
when an agreement has been ar- 
rived at try to keep out of the way 
as much as possible — except, of 
course, to see that your instruc- 
tions are being followed and the 
work is satisfactory. 

The following is a summary of 
the expenses we have been put to 
in the purchase and restoration and 
equipping of an old house for mod- 
ern living. It also includes an ac- 
counting of money spent on work 
about the grounds and outbuild- 
ings over a period of two years. 
We have made some mistakes, of 
course, which will be admitted as 
we proceed. 

The place as it now stands has 
cost us in the neighborhood of 
$8300. It could not, of course, be 
actually duplicated, but I believe 
that a modern approximation of it 
would come to well over $12,000, 
which price would not include the 
land or outbuildings. 

Similar old houses can, however, 
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“Historic PossEssIons ” 
3 FOR YOUR HOME 





MAGNIFICENT chest, elaborately carved, 

whose prototype, over 600 years old, can 
still be found in All Saints Church, Hereford, 
England — a massive and exact reproduction of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson's famous dictionary table 
—a copy of Prince Arthur's celebrated dole 
cupboard — these suggest the rich variety of 
our extensive and authentic collection of carved 
oak furnishings for the home, club, studio and 
office. 





Dining Room 
in Ancestral Oak 


HE above group had its origin in the stirring 

times of Charles the Second, following the 
rule of Cromwell, who so hated royalty that he 
destroyed most of the furniture in Windsor 
Castle. It is but one of a large number of his- 
torical groups for the dining room which can be 
arranged with our Old English chairs, tables, 
cupboards, armories, hutches and other de- 
scendants of centuries-old originals now in 
public museums and private collections. 





Enrich Your Home 
with the 


“Sovereign Wood’ 


HE firm texture and enduring qualities of 

oak make it a superior cabinet wood, and 
explain why the oak furniture made hundreds 
of years ago is still in a good state of preserva- 
tion. Its mel- 
lowed tones 
and antique 
aspect, com- 
bined with 
the quaint 
and curious 
forms of 
many of the 
pieces, make 
them objects 
of great pride 
and interest 
in the home. 

















We invite 5 


you tosend 
10centsfor 
a booklet 
of illustra- 
tions which 
will prove 
helpful in 
suggesting 
ways to 
add to the charm and attraction of your home. 





GRAND RAPIDS 
BOOKCASE & CHAIR COMPANY 
HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 


Old English Galleries at Grand Rapids 


| NAME..... | 


ADDRESS...... ; | 
H 8932 
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FENCE 


is infinitely 


As a Measure of Beauty and Protection 





ereater satisfaction in the owner- 






Phere 







ship of home protected and beautified with a 
Stewart Fence enclosure. 
Stewart Fenees of Iron or Chain Link Wire assure 






impart a finished touch to the land- 





privacy and 






for name of local Stewart representative and 
fence literature. 





W rite 


resting 





inte 
Phe STEWART IRON WORKS CO., 


801 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Turn Waste into Wealth! 
Your soil needs manure. Make it yourself 
Turn every bit of vegetable rubbish into 
rich, valuable manure (best of all fertilizers) 
without animals by the simple ADCO pro- 
cess. Learn how to make artificial manure. 
Instructions FREE. 


ADCO, 1730 Ludlow St., 








Philadelphia, Pa. 





DAC Hy! SANDDA TERMINALIS 


Ya beautiful evergreen ground cover plant — hardy inal! =z 


~~ parts of the U. S. 100 plants $5; 1000 plants $35. mates 
for our book, ‘*Flowering Trees of the Orient.” 
S 











£ THE GARDEN NURSERIES + 
Many of the insects that might ravage your ¥o22 Monteomery Ave: Normerty bas 
garden next Summer will never be born if| 
you kill their parents now with 
WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 
For over a quarter of a century it has been S 
successfully protecting the valuable plants nN tlantic 
and shrubbery of America’s finest gardens 
and estates. It can be depended upon to 
control aphis, thrips, leaf hoppers and prac- ® 
tically all the chewing and sucking insects. OOO rize 
It is non-poisonous, clean, easy to apply, if} 
constant in strength and composition, and 
free from all equipment clogging sediment. 
Nothing to mix, stir or dissolve. Used and Qe att Ee », 
recommended by officers and members of the @e@e@ for the most interest- 
Sores Se eos ing unpublished manuscript 
Wilson’s O..K. Plant Spray ae cl : 
istecld) (by, leading “stores of non-fiction submitted 
everywhere and the genuine Dace ar 926 r 
Pee NEE nceaien de ve before March Ist, 1933. The 
mous Trade Mark. Write work may be biography or 
us, if your dealer cannot . = ‘ 


autobiography — the period 
past or present. It may bea 


supply your requirements. 


TRAOS MARK REO 





AWINC 
Wilson’s Pyrethrum Spray 
Use it now to control Aster Beetle, Mexican 
Bean Beetle and other more resistant types 
of chewing insects. Remember, every bug 
killed now means many less next season. 
“Insects and ie r Control’? by Andrew Wilson, 
383 pages, 188 illustrations, $2.50 postpaid. 


Cia Nelsen 


Dept. B9 
SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


: Branches at Cleveland, Ohio 
West Palm Beach, Fla. Wilmington, Cal. 


study of modern science. It 
may be a history of a village 
or family. 












@e@e@ Detailed information 
will be supplied by The 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 
Arlington Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 




















Take 
Your Choice | 


from 










singles, doubles, Japs... 


More than 200 gorgeous varieties... 


all « olors, highest ratings... early, midseason, late. ALL 
SOLIFIC BLOOMERS...the triumph of 65 years’ intensive 
ony culture. 


Fall Catalog, just published, includes BRAND’S Own- 
the new favorite French varieties) ... great 

of Iris, Phlox, Delphinium and Oriental Poppies. 
W LOW PRICES...many unusual bargain collections, 


—— Write —— 


t Lilacs 





5RAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


Faribault, Minn. 


Division St. 





FOR the small garden we advise 
our native Carolina rhododendron 
R. carolinianum), in Figure 1, in- 
stead of the usual ones which are 
so large in scale. The pink bloom 
comes about a month before the 
hybrid rhododendron and is well 
set off by a ground planting of 
some blue flower such as myrtle or 
grape-hyacinth. Like the other 








members of the family it likes acid 
soil and a position on a northerly 
slope, or in the light shade of trees 
as protection from winter sun. 
Plants set in now should be well 
mulched with oak leaves. Balled 
and burlapped, 1’ to 14’ high, 
they are $2.00 each, transportation 
extra. — Barnes Brotuers Nurs- 
ERY CoMPANY, Yalesville, Connecticut. 





FOR the iris lover who wants 
something distinctly different, 
there is the Holland-type bulbous 
iris. The orchid-like flowers grow 
up from the green tubular leaves 
sometime after the daffodils, until 
the climax of the German iris 
season. The petals are of good 
substance in blues, yellows, and 
white, frequently marked with a 
brilliant blotch of slightly orange 
yellow. They will grow practi- 
cally anywhere in the United 
States, though they need a winter 
mulch in the Northern part. Plant 
them this month 3’’ deep and about 
6"’ apart in a sunny, well-drained 
location. David Bless, light blue, 
comes early; Excelsior is a pure 
white with a yellow blotch. The 
price of each variety is $2.00 a 
dozen, postpaid on orders of $2.00 
or more. — SCHREINER’S IR1s GAR- 
DENS, Route 1, Riverview Station, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


WINTER JASMINE, Jasminum nud- 


zflorum, is recommended for those 


impatient for spring’s arrival. 
Planted in a sheltered corner, you 
are likely to see a few fragile yellow 
blooms on it any time after the 
first of January when there is a 
spell of mild weather. While this 
vine grows more luxuriantly far- 
ther south, we have seen it thrive 
as far north as the Connecticut 
shore of Long Island, where it was 
planted in a sunny sheltered corner 
of the house. Plants from 5’’ pots 
may be had at 75 cents each, or five 
or more at the rate of $5.00 for ten, 
carriage additional. ANDORRA 


Nurseries, Chestnut Hill, Pennsyl- 


vanta. 


CAMASSIAS were used by the 
Indians of the Northwest for food, 
but we would do well to become 
more familiar with them as an 
addition to our succession of spring- 
flowering bulbs. The illustration 
of Camassia leichtlini ( (Fig. 2) will 
give an idea of the starlike blue 
flowers which rise well above the 
grasslike leaves in late May and 
June; occasionally, under very 














WHAT SHALL I PLANT? 
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Fig. 2 
favorable conditions, they will 
even be 4’ tall. They do well 


planted along a brook, naturalized 
among the shrubbery, or as a 
contrast for Darwin tulips in the 
border. They seem to like ordinary 
garden soil without manure, even 
though they naturally grow in a 
soil wet and heavy in winter and 
spring, but which dries out in 
summer. Plant the bulbs in quantity 
3’ to 6”’ deep in September. They 
are $1.00 a dozen, $6.00 a hundred, 
delivery paid on orders over $2.50. 
— Gorvon Anstey, Campbell, Cal- 
ifornia. 





Fig. 3 


AMONG the few autumn-bloom- 
ing shrubs is Elsholtzia stauntoni 
(Fig. 3), so recently from Asia that 
it has no English name. It belongs 
to the mint family and is of a low, 
open habit of growth at most 4’ 
high. In September and October the 
lilac-purple spikes bloom brightly. 
It may be used in the wide flower 


border with the pale yellow 
chrysanthemum Glory of Seven 
Oaks, or, more useful still, it may 


be tucked in on the south side of a 
border of leggy shrubs. It is hardy 
in Massachusetts and westward. 
Plants 2’ to 23’ high may be 
bought for 90 cents each, $7.50 
for ten, transportation extra. — 
Princeton Nurseries, Princeton, 


New Jersey. 


BEGIN your peony season earlier 
by planting some singles. Their 





airy grace makes them hold their 
heads up whether outdoors or in. 
In our illustration (Fig. 4), Toro 
No Maki is on the left, a Japanese 

variety with amber-yellow centre 
and lilac-white guard petals; Albi- 
flora is at the top, a single white 
with long yellow stamens; Harriet 
Olney, on the right, is a soft rose 
accentuated by a yellow centre. 
Plant them this September with 
the buds not more than an inch 
below the surface and find out why 
that zsthetic race, the Japanese, 
find such pleasure in them. As a 
collection these three varieties are 
offered at a reduction of 25 per cent 
from the catalogue price. One each 
of the above varieties will be sent 
for $6.00, express collect. — Branp 


Prony Farms, Faribault, Minnesota. 





Fig. 4 


HAVE you planted any tulips in 
your rock garden? Leave your so- 
phisticated Darwin and Breeder 
tulips in the flower border and turn 
to some of the simple unadorned 
species. Tuck Tulipa kaufmanni- 
ana in among late-blooming rock 
plants. In the April sun it will 
cover the ground with its creamy- 
white blossoms wide-open to show 
vellow centres. When the sun 
leaves, the flowers close to show a 
flush of red on the outside. They 
grow but 6” high, lasting quite a 
while because they are so early. 
The lady tulip, T. clusiana (Fig. 5), 
follows with pointed Ae -red 
buds held at least 8’’ high. It opens 
to show white inner petals remind- 
ing us of the stripes of peppermint 
candy. Both varieties are available 
at $1.00 per dozen, $7.00 per hun- 
dred, genes paid. — Max ScHLING 
SEEDSMEN, INc., 618 Madison Avenue, 
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Flarvoy fil 


should be planted 
imthe Fall. 


Horsford’s perennials and lily 








collections are the finest for 


your hardy garden, sturdy : 
and prolific, needing little Sy 
care. Hundreds of varieties 
ready for planting this Fall 


Ay» 
aly. 
Collection ¢vinus 2520 


9 Varieties 
Ready in September and October 


for a colorful, ever-changing 
garden from Spring to late 


Autumn. 


Everyman’s 


EARLY MEDIUM LATER FLOWERING 
Sle cea; red 3 L. regale, pink 3a Lys be ater apricot 
3 L. hansoni, yellow 3 L. superbum, orange 3 LL. auratum, gold banded 
3 L. tenuifolium, coral 3 L. candidum, white 3 L. speciosum, pink 


Complete printed instructions for planting and culture with each order. 
TWO COLLECTIONS 
54 Bulbs (6 of each of the above) $10. 
Solid, Healthy Bulbs 
A special, colorful, all-season collection 
EXTRA VALUE, the greatest we have ever 
offered to our friends. 


AUTUMN 
SUPPLEMENT 
of and 


BARGAIN LIST 


featuring Collections of 
Peontes, Iris, Lilies, 
Oriental Poppies and 


Perennials 


‘Everyman’s Collection”’ 


Pel OR SHORD 


CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 


Please Specify * 





I'ree Upon Request 














Special price-saving offers on 
3urpee quality bulbs, fully guar- 
anteed. Superb mixtures of all col- 
ors: 33 Giant DARWIN TULIPS, 





$1.00; 29 COTTAGE TULIPS, 
$1.00; 25 BREEDER TULIPS, 
$1.00; 15 of the best DAFFO- 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Free Advice 
from this 
ROCK GARDEN 
EXPERT 


DILS, $1.00; 13 favorite HYA- 
CINTHS, mammoth bulbs, $1.00; 
57 CROCUS, $1.00. YOUR 
CHOICE of any THREE of these 
offers for $2.75. All six offers for | 
$5.00. We pay postage. Order now 
for Fall planting. 

BURPEE’S BULB BOOK FREE | 
—hbest guide to Fall planting. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
511 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 





F DONE rightly, Rock Gardening is a 
most fascinating thing. One that never 
ceases to hold interest. 


Our Famous California || 
Pepper Branches (Everlasting) 


Beautiful large 
clusters of color- 
ful rose-red ber- 
ries in their nat- 
ural artistic state. 

Carefully pre- 

pared, packed 


One of the partners in this business is a 
Rock Garden expert. He knows how to 
make Rock Gardens. He knows the plants 
best adapted for them and how and when 
best to plant them. His advice is yours for 
the asking. 


and shipped to 
any point in the 


world. 


» The Misses 
HANNON 


The fall 1s by far the best time to make and 
plant Rock Gardens. He will tell you 
exactly why. 


Send for our Rock Plant and Bulb Catalog. 
Write us about any of your problems and 
{ ! we will be most happy to help you. Better 
San Francisco 7 ] ; 
Calif. still send 25 cents and we will mail you a 
2.50, $6.00 booklet fully illustrated, telling you how 
to build a Rock Garden and what plants to 
select. 


(Since 1906) 
440 Sutter St. 


Prices in Boxes: $2.50, & 


TREE PEONIES 


| Comprehensive assortment at 83 to 
4 $65 each. Descriptive catalogue 
Pee mailed Jree on request. 


IS FRENCH LILACS 


Sixty best varieties available from 
our collection of 180 kinds, O atalogue 
giving full descriptions and prices 
mailed free on request. 


Wayside Gardens 


32 Mentor Ave. 
MENTOR, OHIO 


America’s Finest Plants and Bulbs 






FARR NURSERY CO, , Box 125, Welser Park, Pa. 
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A HOME ON A LIMITED BUDGET 





APOLLO BEST BLOOM 


FOR BETTER SHEET METAL WORK [Comme fom page 175] 


Use - the ‘Reliab le and Well Known cArot.£.o Galvanized Sheets 


PCE | UUUU 000000000000 UE EUSA 


be found and restored into charm- probably even less, in view of the 
ing and quaint (overworked word!) lowered price of labor and ma- 
homes at about the same cost, terials. 


HE sheet metal work on your home 

is important. It is economy to use 
high grade materials for both new con- 
struction and repairs. For service, satis- 
faction and enduring protection, demand 





Cost of Restoration and Improvements 


. 


Nore: This work was done in 1929-30 and would be cheaper to-day. 
PURCHASE PRICE hoi 












KEYSTONE 


COPPER STEEL 


ME ANO TIN N PLATE AN) 


COMPAN INSURANCE FOR THREE YEARS........ 


Sy. serranunctee awe - 
\.. 3 g Cementing foundation, small chimney, boiler pit, flue, 
APOLLO BEST BLOOM opening and cleaning four fireplaces, etc. 


PLUMBING AND HEATING, PLUS CARRYING CHARGES. 
Best BI Galvanteed Two baths, kitchen sink and tub, hot-water heater and cop- 
¢s CCS ae nize per boiler, seventeen radiators, cesspool, water and steam 
and Apollo-Keystone Rust Resisting piping, pump 
Copper Steel Galvanized Ort BURNER 


IDTGN AMONG) / UNO) DIO iNeUONKGrm | gaan ne auouacandocnadcudune 


S| | E E S PAPERS AND PAPERING 
CARPENTRY 


Tirie TIN WES TUG ATEL ONG cee) clio) elias cl raliae 














Apotto Best Bloom Galvanized has been the ELECTRICAL WORK 
ue MOO recognized leader since 1884—the best known OuTSIDE WORK 
This Company manufactures galvanized sheet produced. Grading, restoring walls, removing sheds, lawns, etc. 
a complete line of Black and APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized embodies all PLANT MATERIALS 
eavauizee ee the excellent qualities of the old Apollo brand, MiscELLANEOUS 
Siicetal ; Seen? ee as : rae: g ; 
for all known uses; also US$ and in addition has a Keystone Rust-resisting Hardware, screens, gas cabinet, storm windows, lumber, 
Stainless and Heat Resisting Copper Steel alloy base. These sheets last long- : li 
Sheets and Light Plates. Sold 2 : = 3 paints, supplies 
Ser cciie Teal meckant est for roofing, siding, gutters, spouting, and all 
cerilirariAntii@omosiventetll exposed sheet metal work; also excel for tanks, 82 
and Roofing Terne booklets. culverts, and similar uses. Look for the brand. $8255 .00 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


—$T——_ SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CorPoRATION ———————. 
ANNUUM 
0 NEESER STS 0 RE SS A EP TT SEPT 




















Winner of the 
Atlantic 
$10,000 Prize 


PEKING 
PICNIC 


BY ANN BRIDGE 





Are you getting full value from your subscription to 
the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ? 


Do you realize that we maintain two departments 


especially for your help? 
(To be published in September) 










The author of ‘Peking Pic- The Readers’ Service Bureau will answer. so far as possible, any 









A 










v ne nic” was brought up in questions you care to ask about articles shown in the magazine. 
BLE Persian eaves 7 I TTAAC; . 
Beas England, but has lived in 


Gays d sie ute, 7 7S ice 1 7 s ye your 
China during the stirring The Home Builders’ Service Bureau will help you solve you 


events of the last few years. 
This, her first novel, is de- 
seribed as an unusual story 
of legation life in China, 
which reaches its climax 


sizes. Actual 
Photograph. | 


Send Old Rugs 


Clothing—our Expense 


By the Olson Patented Process we are able to 


building, furnishing, or planting problems, answering specific 
questions or referring you to professional workers in your vicinity. 
















@ Professional advice will also be given in these three phases of 
home making for a nominal sum. The bulletin listed below tells 
about this service in detail. 








reclaim the valuable material in all kinds of 1enIeC ot rors 

rugs, carpets, clothi ng and weave soft, luxurious | When a pic ne party 01 pane € 

seamless rugsin popular one and two tone colors, | ized by the wife of a legation © Stock Plans of smaller houses are for sale for the benefit of those 
orrich Oriental designs. Any standard size in| ] 


whose building problem can best be solved by their use. We have 
two House Plan Portfolios at 25¢ each which show these plans. 





official is attacked and held 
captive by Chinese bandits. 
It is skillfully told and shows 
a remarkable understanding 
of China and the Chinese, as 





a —_ New Le v 
Tri 
your ma 


T hrift-Time Prices. Week’s | 
ntee to satisfy you or pay for 
Our 58th Year. 


_ FREE BOOK 


ugs and Home Decorating 










This coupon is included for your convenience 


| THE HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 8 Arlington St., BOSTON, MASS. 









: M Mod siege Sell eee well as a thorough knowledge T enclose (25) (50) cents for which please send me: 

« Mail Fre italog and Surprise Offer . ; BEA s = : - 

2 Nam of the language. | O Small-House Portfolio No. 1 — Colonial Designs — 25 cents 
Mayet ot Me ye  Small-House Portfolio No. 2 — Other Styles — 25 cents 

: : . . aie . 

s Address. - THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS O Please send free bulletin describing individual service 

« Town. _..... SEALE. nnn ene 8 Arlington Street Boston e a ada : 

: Mail to OLSON RUG CO. Name and Address: 

3 2800 North Crawford Ave., Chicago, Dept. G-33 
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REASONABLY PRIC WLE 



















The LADY DIANA (above) is slen: new pattern. It 
and delightfully feminine. It is table haracteristics of 
charm of simplicity and refinement tion of a joint 
tours and smart lines. It is perhaps English silver- 
pattern in America today. Conno: Sch piece fits 
as a fine expression of youthful oh is beautiful. 
The new SYMPHONY (éelow) -v new, and very 
sion of Early American ideals vie in Sterling. 
simplicity, character, balance, po ifully smooth 
TOWLE patterns it blends bee4 asant to live 
linens of today. Sterling price_ fingerprints 
1916, due to the present low y is modest. 


THE TOWLE 





SEND FOR A LE- 


Y m 


~ é,IW. 


: Handle the lovely sil 
; view’ includes tea spoon 

eae EMILY POST’S de/’ 
SILVER AND Wr~ 
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MARY JACKSON LEE will show you on these pages each month the best 


of the new things found in the shops. We cannot purchase for you, but for your 
convenience the address of the shop mentioned is given at the end of each item 


OBEYING the modern edict that 
bathrooms shall be both glamorous 
and gleaming, one of our smartest 
Madison Avenue shops is present- 
ing the h anging corner shelf made 
entirely of mirrors shown in Figure 
1. It was designed by a woman 
who knows what women want, for 
there is never, never enough shelf 
room in the bathrooms designed by 
men. And, too, there is nothing 


that adds more to the appearance of 


bathroom than mirrors, 


any mir- 
rors, and still more mirrors. The 
mirror sides are of Pay beveled 
| the three roundec shelves 
y glass, ches W me le set 
in a f tarnish- proof chro- 

mium. | ”” high, 93 ’ deep, 
pread of 14”, giving 
in pace for bottles and jars, 
$18.00, press collect. 

751 M m At 














Fig. 2 


BEFORE this photograph of the 
silver cheese plane and cheese 
scoop (Figure 2) was sent to the 
printer, I showed it to a friend of 
mine who I know loves beautiful 
silver. ‘Oh,’ she exclaimed, ‘that 
is just what I want to give Eleanor 
for a wedding present! We bought 
one of those cheese planes with the 
knife-edged slot when we were in 
Holland and have used it almost 
every day since, but I didn't 
know you could get them in this 
country.” So that is the theme of 
this little story, for what better 
recommendation can a_ wedding 
gift have than the fact that it 
has been proved actually useful? 
When you add.to- this that it is 
Georg Jensen silver Chow do they 
achieve that exquisite, pale lus- 
tre?), sterling, of course, modeled 
in the stunning Cactus design, with 
a blade of stainless steel, and, 
furthermore, is an article unlikely 
to be duplicated, you — or rather 
I — have said everything. No, not 
quite, for the price is almost un- 
believable for so much merit - 

just $8.00. The cheese plane is 8” 


long; the scoop — for serving 
Edam, pineapple, and other soft 
cheeses -— is 7°’ long, in the same 


pattern, and costs $6.25, postage 


prepaid. Singly or together, they 
make a dignified and useful gift. 
—GerorG JENSEN, 169° West 57th 
Streets NE SYanG. 


TUFTED boudoir pillows (Figure 
3) are proving even more popular 
than tufted bedspreads, and rightly 

I think, for I have found no 
other small pillows which combine 
so many practical qualities with 
such good looks and such a 
reasonable price. The covers are 
made of hand-tufted Pepperell 
cotton with snap fastenings on one 
side, so that they are easily re- 
moved from the Kapok-filled pil- 
low for laundering purposes. There 
is a choice of six patterns — three 
geometric, one bowknot, one star, 
and a pattern copied from one of 
George Washington's quilts. Best 
of all, they may be had in a large 
variety of colors — light green or 
blue, peach, orchid, rose, pink, 
gold, buff, dark blue, and turkey 
red, which may be combined with 
tufting of harmonizing or con- 
trasting colors. The darker colors 
may well be used. in downstairs 
rooms, and the turkey red is 
The very 


splendid for porch use. 








Fig. 4 


reasonable price of these 15’’ pil- 
lows is $1.50, postpaid. —R. H. 
Stearns Company, Tremont Street, 
Boston. 


FAR be it from me to encourage 
the hoarding or exhibition of 
knickknacks. But most of us have 
some small bibelots of real beauty 
and value which deserve a niche of 
their own, and the little hanging 
shelf (Figure 4) provides an ideal 
haven for such. small objets d'art. 
It would also make an excellent 
bookshelf for a guestroom, where a 
variety of good books should al- 
ways be found and yet where 
space is often at a premium. And 
as the shelves may be painted any 
color or combination of colors you 
like, you can pick your own color 





RITANNICA owners tell 

us that the Britannica is 
the best investment they ever 
made. Using the Britannica 
daily, they are convinced that 
this is so. 


Not only in entertainment and 
in practical usefulness, but often 
in actual “dollars and cents” 
value, the Britannica pays for 
itself over and ever again. 


Every time the Britannica is 
consulted, it offers authoritative 
information—and unless you 
are informed, these days, you 
are handicapped. 


Do your children ask 
questions, too? 


A mother says she realizes her 
helplessness and inadequacy as 
a parent most of all when her 
child asks her questions about 
school work. “‘I ought to be able 
to help but I can’t,”’ the mother 
says. “‘There is no reference 
library near our home—and 
besides, very often, it isn’t pos- 
sible to rush off to the library 
whenever a question needs to 
be answered. 


“T am buying the Britannica 
because it seems the only way to 
meet what is to me a difficult 
and embarrassing situation.” 


SEND FOR FREE Nay BOOKLET TODAY 











The Britannica, for this woman 
and her child, has been an 
investment of no uncertain 
advantage. 


It will help you in many 
unexpected ways 


Other owners tell similar stories: 
How a camping party was 
equipped under the advice of 
the Britannica; how a lawyer 
won his case because of certain 
data quickly found in the Bri- 
tannica; how inexperienced 
settlers in the Carolinian hills 
made themselves comfortable by 
first consulting the Britannica. 


In these and thousands of 
other instances people write us 
that the Britannica is the best 
investment they ever made. 


The range of the Britannica’s 
usefulness to men, women and 
children is limitless. No subject 
under the sun is neglected by 
the 3,500 authorities who con- 
tributed. 


How to use your credit 
profitably—*5 down 
and $5 a month 
If it is not convenient for you to 
pay cash in full for the books, 


why not use your credit and take 
advantage of the installment 
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Why owners of the 


BRITANNICA say: 


‘It’s the best 
investment I’ve ever made!” 


plan of buying? There is never a 
better time to buy the Britan- 
nica than now. 


Considering its size and au- 
thority and the beauty ofitstext 
and illustration, the Britannica 
is the least expensive encyclo- 
paedia you can buy. How long, 
however, conditions will permit 
us to maintain this low price is a 
difficult question. No one knows. 


Consequently we advise you 
to buy immediately—under the 
easy payment plan if you wish— 
which allows you a legitimate 
use of your credit. As little as $5 
down brings the set to you, and 
$5 a month over a short period 
enables you to have the imme- 
diate use of this highly useful 
set of books. 


Send the coupon today. A 
booklet by return mail gives 
you complete details of the 
Britannica, the easy thrift 
plan and the low prices. 


Richard M. Baker, Kent, Conn. 

“Tt is the best investment in books 
I ever made. A public library in the 
home, and a lifetime of reading with 
pleasure and achievement combined.” 


Frank Oberst, Forestdale, N.Y. 

“T believe this to be the most prof- 
itable investment any home could 
make.” 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 

“One of the first things we must 
have for ourselves as well as our chil- 
dren is some kind of general reference 
library, and I find that the Britannica 
fills this need admirably.” 


Send for 
FREE BOOKLET 


Learn more about .the new Bri- 
tannica today. Fill out the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. We will 
send you by return mail a large 
booklet free, rich in color plates, 
maps and sample pages, and con- 
taining a full description of the 
24 volumes of the Britannica, its 
3,500 contributors, the 15,000 
illustrations, many in color, and 
its 500 maps. You will learn about 
the low prices. Mail the coupon 
now: No obligation. 





MAIL THIS COUPON. TODAY 


Seccecceooovsscescesceoocssaane 


Address....... 


City 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, 
your new illustrated booklet with color plates and maps 
from the latest Britannica, together with low price offer 
representing a saving of many dollars. 


Wate ci ss3. oie ee cena aang 


2-H.B,-D-1 
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Discriminating taste selects these 
lovely accessories to complete the 
fireplace. 
ANDIRONS 20” high of solid polished 
brass with acorn top and curved sturdy 
shanks. $9.50 Pair 
FIRE SET 30” high, four pieces, of solid 
polished brass. $8.50 _ 
(Express Collect) 
Write for new catalogue H. 10 with 
countless novel items at new low prices 


ADOLPH SILVERSTONE 


Est. in 1898 
“Oldest Shop in Brasstown” 
21 Allen Street New York, N. Y. 


Extraordinary Offer! 
1 OO DARWIN 
TwWLIL'S 

$3 50 


Choicest first-size bulbs, 
sure to bloom. Schling’ 
Special Mixture made up 
especially for us from ten 
of the finest named va- 
rieties not at all the 
ordinary field-grown mix- 
ture usually sold 

A $6.00 VALUE 

for only $3.50 
Send for our Fall Bulb 
List — many other entic- 
ing values offered and de- 
scribed 


Schlings Bulbs 


Max Schling © Seedsmen, Inc. 
58th St. and Madison Ave., New York City 


260 
Home Plans 


$3.50 Postpaid 


700 Photos 
and Floor Plans 


of intensely interesting American and English 


Colonial homes, cottages and bungalows cost- 
ing from $1000 to $30,000. Size of rooms and 

lilding, proximate cé to build and cost 
tor ) ne specificat 1 Y 1 cannot at 
ford t ild o emodel until you have seen 
these bc <S 

FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 





beauty and distinction 


PICTURE 
PUZZLES 


HALE, CUS 
Boylston St., 


For Chi. 
this year wea 
THE GARDEN 


144 Marshal Street 


—_ 





scheme. The shelves are 28” 
high over all and 73’ wide and cost 
$7.50 without decoration, except 
for the edges, which are painted a 
contrasting color; or $10.00 with 
flower decoration as shown. Ex- 
press will be collect. — HeLen 
Davis, 12 Newbury Street, Boston. 


Fig. 5 
THE reason I picked this little 
tray coffee table (Figure 5) to 
show you is that it combines sey- 
eral rather unusual features. In 
the first place, it is so light that 
you can pick it up and open it 
with one hand, and yet it is sturdily 
constructed to bear the heaviest 
tea or coffee service. In the second 
place, it stands on its own feet 
whether open or shut, and may be 
used as a screen when not in use as 
a table, instead of having to be care- 
fully balanced against the wall. 
And thirdly, it combines good 
looks with a most reasonable cost. 
It is made of basswood enameled in 







ebony, Chinese red, ivory, or jade 
green, with a gold line bordering 
the tray, or you may have it 
finished in maple, mahogany, or 
walnut. Personally, I recommend 
the ebony with gold border, which 
makes a particul: rly good- looking 
table. The tray measures 17” x 
22’’ and the table stands 20’ 
high. Carefully packed and ex- 
press prepaid, the price is but 
$7.50. — R. R. Scueipe, 8 Adelaide 
Road, Somerville, Massachusetts. 


I SUPPOSE a good housewife 
simply can’t have too many tow- 
els, and if you qualify in this 
thrifty category, do take a peek 
into your linen closet and see if you 
do not need some of the delightful 
guest towels shown in Figure 6. 
The reason for this urgent plea is 
that Fairlamb of Madison Avenue, 
whose linens always make my 
mouth water, has reserved a spe- 
cial lot of these dainty towels 
just for House Beautiful readers, 
at a price that is irresistible. They 
are of finely woven Irish linen 
crash, generous in size (17”’ x 28’), 
have several rows of hemstitching 
and a simple embroidered dot 
design. The colors are lovely — 
peach, orchid, or light green. A 


leanor ca cd ine 


KENTUCKY-HAND-QUILTED-THINGS 


The Spider Web comforter is as 
charming as itis ingenious—made 
of Cherokee taffeta of pastel 
shades. Cut size 72x 8 
$22.50. Carrying charges added. 


. Price, 





STUDIO *© HARDINSBURG, KY 


NEW YORK CN eae 


19 Madison Ave. 700 N. Michigan Blvd 
SAN FRANCISCO 


553 Sutter Street 


LOUTSVVELE 


120 Heyburn Building 


PASADENA 


41 South El Molino Ave. 
SANTA BARBARA 


21 de la Guerra Studios 


LOS ANGELES 


Bullock’s— Wilshire, Wilshire Boulevard 


creamy white ware on ivory, green, or red 
trays, 14” diam. 4 individual dishes and 
one centre complete $5.00. can be used for 
hors d’ceuvres or for glass and canapé. fish 
also sold separately, $9.00 doz. 


pitt petri, importers 
incorporated 
waldorf-astoria hotel, new york 
378 delaware ave. 
buffalo, n. y. 


The boy’s bedroom may be 
also an interesting playroom 
nd study. 

Send for catalogue #54-0 


CHILDHOOD, INC. 


FURNITURE FOR CHILDREN 
32 EAST 65TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


ita ain 
NOSE ee, 
CHRISTMAS 


We ea TT 
Ue aa i 


Write today for Samples 


25 Cards, $6.00 75 Cards, $12.50 
50 Cards, $8.50 100 Cards, $16.00 


Correspondence with dealers invited 


ARTCRAFT STUDIOS 


905 Lindeke Bldg., Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Solid Maple Sconce 


with diamond-shaped mirror 
reflectors set in the wood, fits 
neatly in a corner. 12 inches 
high, with antique finish. 


$2.50 postpaid 


VAN FAASEN’S 


HAND MADE BRASSES 
for Antique Furniture 
Exact replicas of our 
originals or yours. Com- 
plete illustrated catalog 
free. We make, copy or 
repair anything in brass 
and match any Antique 
color 
WILLIAM BALL, SR. 
Hope Manor, West Chester, Pa. 











FLOWER PICTURES 
Beautiful reproductions in rich coloring of the 
original oils by Van Huysum, are attractive for 
over-mantel use. Send for Folder F-1. 


FOSTER BROTHERS—4 Park Square, Boston 











a regal background! 


cegends are built about it—its thread 
s woven through colorful pages of his- 
Bry . . . the matador’s sash . . . the 
jueen’s robe of state... the magnificent 
yangings in old-world palaces. Claridge 
Jastillian Red is an inspired shade—the 
shade you will choose to create a distin- 
yuished drawing-room or library. Select 
wangings of a burnished gold damask- 
srocade or powder blue—dark wood- 








WIDE 


1 PRODUCT OF THE 





fil. 


work—shaded lamps and an occasional 
wrought iron wall bracket. 





This is another achievement of the Alex- 
ander Smith Looms—one of many grades 
of plain and figured carpet bearing the 
trade-mark which guided your grand- 
mother’s carpet selections back in the 
last century. 

Claridge Carpet is made in twenty-one 
beautiful colors—and in widths up to 


/ 


ALEXANDER SMITH 
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eighteen feet to avoid seams even in 
large rooms. Of course it can be cut and 
bound as a rug of almost any size, and it 
is being shown now by your favorite 
decorator, department store and floor 
coverings store. 

See Castillian Redand the other Claridge 
colors—feel the deep pile, notice the 
rich luster, and find out how reasonably 
this fine carpet is priced. 


Lartdiye ? 


SEAMLESS CARPET 


LOOMS 


& Clara Dudley, “/, W. & J. Sloane, 577 Fifth Avenue, N. Y 
Please send me Claridge portfolio I enclose 10¢ for postage and handling. 
J 
Send for Clara Dudley’s Book 

C ME 
Here is an interesting portfolio showing the most NAME_ Bo 
popular Claridge colors, and giving practical sug eros 
gestions about the use of Wide Seamless Carpet in 
decoration. Send the coupon and ten cents. CITY __ = =“ = STATE. =.  . -- 
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PERE SEA 
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| interior | 
: DECORATION; 


FOUR MONTHS 
q PRACTICAL q 
i TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in selecting 
and assembling period and modern 
furniture, color schemes, draperies, 

j\ lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. IN 













u Faculty of leading decorators. a 
Personal assistance throughout. 
Cultural or Professional Courses. 







i Resident Day Classes 
i start Oct. 3rd + Send for Catalog 5R \ 
= = 


Home Study Course 
starts at once « Send for Catalog 5C 


<= NEW YORK SCHOOL OFS 


mg INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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CHAMPION-INTERNATIONAL 
COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
House Beautiful Paper 
and other high grade 


surface coated papers 
Lawrence, Massachusetts 


a 


ho =e 
Flava Macdonald, Inc. 
2 ELEANOR FRAZER 


Interior Decorations 
39 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 












Reduced Prices 


QUILTS & SPREADS 
Stamped $8.00 — $12.00 
Basted $25.00 — $38.50 
Also fine QUILTING 
1 for Folder 
Practical Patchwork Co. 


Eve ine Beshore 


a, Inc 
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S RESTORE 


lass, Ivo 
pewter or | tlized s 

H 1 tS & SON 
38 Charles Str I 


TWEEDS 





HANDWOVEN IN CC WICI 


Carol Brown, Importer, 1041 





three-letter monogram that looks 
exactly like hand embroidery adds 
a trifle to the cost, but much more 
to the appearance. Without mono- 
gram, they are. $8.00 a dozen, 75 
cents apiece. With monogram, 
they are four for $5.00, or $1.25 
apiece, postage prepaid. And 
would n't they make a grand gift 
for the bride-to-be? R. P. Farr 
LAMB, 717 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


I WAS delighted to discover this 
ornamental, and at the same time 
practical wall bracket, Figure 7, 
for I immediately saw a dozen 
places for it. Its graceful wrought- 
iron leaf spray has rings to hold 
two clear knobbed-glass bowls, 
and so securely that there will be 
no danger of water spilling on floor 
or carpet. Filled with trailing 





Fig. 7 


vines, flowers, or berry sprays, it 
makes a charming decoration and 
is an excellent way to fill a too 
blank wallspace effectively. Length 
of wrought-iron spray, 24’’; diam- 
eter of bowls, 4’’. Priced $4.25, ex- 
press collect. Repusiic [RON 
Works or VirGinta, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


EVERYONE seems to be redis- 
covering the fun of piecing picture 


puzzles together, and if you want 
to add real interest to this pursuit I 
advise you to invest in one or more 
of the new Medici picture puzzles. 
These are made from the famous 


Fig. 8 


color prints published by the 
Medici Society, Ltd., of London, 


and are individually cut and 
mounted on three-ply wood with 
mahogany backs. The _ picture 
shown in Figure 8 is the Spanish 
Armada by W. Russell Flint, 
R. A., which comes in three sizes: 
63'’x 9’, 125-135 pieces, price $2.00; 
4%”’ x 63,’” 60-65 pieces, $1.00; 20” 
x 27’, 1100-1110 pieces, $19.00. 
Prices are postpaid, and each puz- 
zle comes in a box resembling a 
book which makes a worth-while 
addition to your bookshelves. 
A catalogue showing a large va- 
riety of other subjects will be sent 
on request. — Hare, CusoMan & 
Fuint, 857 Boylston Street, Boston. 


I NEVER knew what a really 
beautiful thing a pieced quilt could 
be until I saw the ones made by 
Anne Orr, like the French Wreath 
design shown in Figure 9. The 
materials are so fine, the colorings 





[F YOUR BUILDING PROBLEM will be solved by the use of stock 


plans you will want our Portfolio of House Beautiful Houses, containing 


sketch plans, perspectives and descriptions of houses of which we have 


working drawings and specifications for sale. For your convenience 


these are now grouped in two portfolios of Colonial designs, and other 


ypes including summer camps, and sold for 25 cents each. 
t icluding su r can nd sold for 2 nts each 


THE HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 8 4rlington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


I enclose (25) (50) cents for which please send me: 


NO. 1 Colonial Designs — 25 cents 


«+ ler types ine uc ir £< sum é —25 Di 
NO. 2 Ott ty; ludin mer camps — 25 cents 


Name and Address: 





C) Ola Gold 
Gy and Silver 
= : 
turned into 
CASH 


VERY family has, 

tucked away, bur- 

ied and forgotten, old gold and silver 

jewelry, watches, even gold-plated arti- 

cles, dental crowns, etc. Send them to us 

by registered mail. We will mail our check 

at once, holding articles for 5 days to 

ensure approval. Reference: Union Trust 
Co., Providence, R. I. 


SEND FOR FOLDER 


Horace Remington & Son Co. 


Gold and Silver Refiners Estab. 1879 


87 Friendship St. Providence, R. I. 


Call and examine plans, exteriors, estimates of 54 


fine homes contained in Mr. Child’s two books. 
“Stucco Houses’’. . $10. 
BOOKS “Colonial Houses” . $5. 
Also “Six Early American Houses”, $1. 
HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 


16 East 41st St., New York 


ree Kiet NEW CHRISTMAS 
poe CARDS ond Charming 
GIFTS from Old Salem 


Write at once for this free illus- 

trated booklet from our Treasure 
House of Gifts in old Salem. 
It pictures the most delightful 
greeting cards and unusual low- 
priced gifts. 


DANIEL LOW & CO., 231 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 





@ COLONIAL BDIineE STAIN 


Gives new pine panelling the color, texture 
and finish of the old wood. Send for circular. 


COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 
156-A State Street Boston, Mass. 


AMERICA 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


VI LZ Sd) 
a 


**][)XTREMELY interesting and im- 
portant book. There is rare 
power in its sweep, its pictures are 
gripping and it has marked vigor 
and directness of style.” — William 
MacDonald in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. ($3.75). 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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"Celery and Olives” in this new engraved 
crystal tray make a most attractive and 
appetizing dish. Ideal too for crackers with 
two kinds of cheese, hors d’oeuvres or cold 
cuts with relishes. 

See it at your favorite shop or send us your 
check direct. $5.00 postpaid. 


HOPE GLASS WORKS 
Established 1872 
East Providence, R. I. 





















Beautiful Fur Floor Rugs 


—also Fine for Wall Hangings 


Real “Heidschnuc- 
ken” and Iceland 
mountain sheep 
skins with long, 
silky hair... won- 
derful, rare gifts for 
any occasion. 


No Dyes UseD 


VERMIN-PROOF 


All-black, all-white, 
or pretty markings of 
white, black, grey 
and brown. Overall 
size—30''x 60", 


SUNNY CREST FARMS $13.50 


Hampton, Conn. POSTPAID 









ANNOUNCE ' 
YOURSELF 


with your name ona strik- 
ingly attractive, rich 
looking gumwood 
nameplate RS 
Genuine gold leaf let- 3. 
ters (not gilt paint) on ~ 
a black background. Bevelled edges, will not 


tarnish; weatherproof, lasting. 





Just the thing for Homes, Estates, Farms, 
Camps 


$2.75 Postpaid and any name desired 
(Steel stake included) 
Bracket type $3.50 


Equipment Supply Corporation 
11 West 42nd Street New York 


Illustrated circular free on request 



















interior Decoration 


the ideal profession for recent graduates 
and women of all ages having an art ap- 
preciation. 

| Two Year Courses One Year Courses 
Homemakers’ Short Courses 

4 Our curriculum presents not an art school 
course but an intensive practical training 
based on the practice of leading New York 
and Paris firms. 

New School Studios Now Open for 
Advisory Service and Registration 
Send for illustrated eatclogite outlining 
* Interior Decoration in all its Phases’ 


}OSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


40 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 








2% Illustrations 
i of 45 Complete 

Designs. 

Price, $2.00 


Couplete information on Home building. Dimensions. 
Estimates, $10,000 to $40,000. Specifications. Special 
sketches. Alterations. Plans and erection supervision, 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect 


307 Fifth Avenue, New York 











CHAIR SEATS 
Needle-point $25 up. Bargello$15 up. 
Foot stool covers $5.50 
THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD 
15 Fayette St. Boston, Mass. 








so exquisite, and the quilting itself 


so intricate and dainty, that they 

will grace the most fastidious bed- 
room. In the photograph, the 
quilt is folded over so as to show 
half the central design and one 
of the lovely side panels, where the 
quilting is in overlapping melon 
shapes. If I could only make you 
see the luscious colors — the pan- 
els are bordered in soft French blue 
and pale salmon pink, the bow- 
knot is a darker shade of the same 
soft blue, and the wreath is worked 
out in rose and paler pink, lavender 
and orchid, two shades of yellow 
and two shades of green, against a 
white background. It is 78’’ by 94”’, 
and you may buy the st umped top, 
ready for cutting and piecing, witha 
quilting pattern and full directions, 
for $6.00. This does not include the 
lining and cotton-batting filling, 
which are an additional $2.50. 
The completed quilt is $35.00, car- 
riage collect. —ANNE Orr Stupi0s, 
702 Twentieth Avenue South, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


An Atlantic 
$5,000 Prize 


@e@e for the most interest- 
ing unpublished manuscript 
of non-fiction submitted 
before March Ist, 1933. The 
work may be biography or 
-the period 


autobiography 


past or present. It may be a 
study of modern science. It 
may be a history of a village 


or family. 


@@@ Detailed information 
will be supplied by The 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 
Arlington Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 












PERHAPS because I have always 
longed to possess a really adequate 
fruit reamer and yet felt its purchase 
to be an unwarranted extravagance, 
this ‘Instant Juicer’ shown in 
Figure 10 made a very special ap- 
peal to me. For it furnishes com- 
plete efficiency at very low cost. 
Ic is nicely made of polished 
aluminum, with a strainer at the 
bottom to catch seeds, and the 13” 
base is of wood with rubber feet. 
It stands 11” high and is easily 
taken apart for cleaning. The daily 


Fig. 1 O- 


chore of preparing orange juice or 
other fruit drinks would become a 
real pleasure with such an imple- 
ment always ready for duty. The 
price is but $3.15, postpaid. —B. 
F. Macy, 474 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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MADE IN 
GRAND RAPIDS 


FURNITONE 


A Furniture Polish 
from the Furniture City 


Made after careful research and years of expe- 
rience by furniture finishing experts of the 
Furniture Capital. Cleans, restores and beauti- 
fies furniture and all finished wood surfaces. 
Removes dirt, grease, stains, dust and brings 
back the original lustre with one application. 


$1 brings 


you prepaid a 
16-02. bottle of 
Furnitone with 
polishing cloth 
and directions. 


Guaranteed satisfactory and to 
contain no injurious ingr 

Does not leave grea 
unpleasant odor. Preserves wood 
finish and heightens natural 
beauty of wood grains. Results 
will please you or money 
refunded. 


FURNITURE CITY POLISH CO. 
50 Wealthy Street, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











Fetching Tea Napkins 
Finely handwoven in white, fringed 
and bordered all around in blue 
or rose. 


Eight for $2.15 postpaid 
THE BLIND HANDICRAFT 


i 39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. a 
















Wallpapers | 
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This fine leather Chippendale screen, painted in 
rich tones of blue and gold wiil contribute to the 
charm of your room. Also the largest collection of 
leather and canvas screens in the country —in 
every period —for every decorative purpose. 
Catalog ‘‘B"’ on request. 


\Venezian Art Screen Co., Inc 


540 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Between 54th and 55th Streets 


BOOK SHOULD 


THIS 


HOME 


$ -00 
POSTPAID 


Y our ni 
OU'LL enjoy 


this fascinating 

book on furniture 

styles, now in its 

sixth edition. 

How politics, re- 

ligion and society 

affected furniture — how the great designers 
lived and worked — all is told in this com- 
pletely illustrated work of 30 chapters.-En- 
dorsed by prominent authorities, the text is 
non-technical, easy to read, and written espe- 
cially for the home lover. Handsomely bound 
—achoice gift and a real addition to your own 
library. A dollar brings your copy. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
54-J Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


lo Gatton 
Jun Room 
and Porch” 


Send 10c 
for Catalog 


3220 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Whitwell | eens 


Studio Fine Wallpapers 


Send 6c in stamps for 
illustrated booklet. 


John H. Whitwell, Inc. 
1619 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ALIFORNIA HOMES 


SPANISH -MOORISH-ENGLISH TYPES 
8 Elevations, Floor Plans, Cost Estimates 
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= 230 CARMEL AVE-PIEDMONT, CALIF 


PERSONAL ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS 


exclusive designs, magnificent assortment, de- 
livered anywhere. Send for samples at once. 


Everett Waddey Company 


11 South 11th St Richmond, Va. 
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4 new ship: A galaxy of wonders 
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S. S. LURLINE 


RT re Gn: 


25,000-mileparadeofevents,countries, 
peoples, 21 ports! 14 countries! Itin- 
erary sparkles with such jewels as 
BALI and PORT MORESBY on direct 
call. ANGKOR WAT optional. 


Sailing from * * * 


NEW YORK, January 1|2 
SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 27 @ 
LOS ANGELES, Jan. 28 


* * 
Star cruise of 1933. See the Pacific’s 
greatest wonders inthe Pacific’s newest 


CRUISES 


December 3, 1932 S. S. Empress of Britain. Canadian Pacific. World cruise of 129 days. 
This largest ship to circle the globe will visit 81 ports and places and 23 
countries, : 


7, 1933 S. S. Carinthia. Cunard Line and Thomas Cook & Son. World cruise 
of four and one-half months which takes an unusual route, including the 
South Sea Islands, the eastern coast of Africa, and South America. 


S. S. Resolute. Hamburg American Line. World cruise of 132 days, cov- 
ering 38,000 miles. Thirty countries will be visited, including Bali, ‘the 
last paradise.’ 


January 12, 1933 S. S. Lurline. Oceanic Steamship Company. Matson Line Pacific 
cruise of 102 days, covering 30,000 miles. Maiden voyage of this newest 
luxury liner — fifth of a series of successful Around-the-Pacific cruises 

FARES under the same management. The interesting itinerary includes a direct 
call at Bali. 


$ 

12 50 up January 14,1933 S. S. Augustus. Italian Line. World cruise of 129 days. Interesting itin- 
* erary includes Tripoli and Bali. 

January 14,1933 M. Y. Stella Polaris. Raymond & Whitcomb world cruise of 109 days, 


visiting unusual ports impossible for regular liners to reach. The itinerary 
includes the Fiji, Cocos, Galapagos, and South Sea Islands and a visit to 







Guests at the William Pens 


enjoy the prestige of a goo 


January 


address. @ @ From coast t 
coast it is known as a hot 


of distinction, possessing ar 


atmosphere appreciated by 





ship. Average cost-per-day like living 
at home. Details at all travel agencies or 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
Matson Line 


Chicago . 
Seattle ° 


San Francisco 
Portland 


New York ° 
los Angeles ° 





Its register reads like a 
“Who's Who” 


leaders incommerce, finance, 


of world 


diplomacy, thearts, and social 
life. The last eight Presidents 
of the United States have 
always stopped at the 


Bellevue-Stratford. 


YOU will enjoy its fine hospi- 
tality and faultless efficiency 
—at rates that are quite con- 
sistent with present times. 


BELLEVUE STRATFORD 


PHILADELPHIA 


CraupE H. BENNETT, General Manager 
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mS FEW attractive rooms | 

tor permanent or tran- | 
| 


sie juests visiting Bost | 
Larg 1utiful house, | 
situated antly on 
Marlboro Street, near the | |II 
Public Garden: | 
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January 31, 1933 


Abyssinia. 


S.S. Empress of Australia. Canadian Pacific. Mediterranean cruise of 


69 days. Shore excursions optional. 





I was never more impressed with 
the comforts provided for ocean 
travelers than during a recent cruise 
to the South Seas and Orient on 
board one of the Pacific’s newest 
liners — an impression heightened 
by the contrast of being able to step 
across the gangplank at strange 
ports and explore primitive lands 
knowing that at any moment one 
might return on board to find 
awaiting one all the conveniences 
and luxuries of a modern hotel. 

An amusing incident took place 
during our call at Suva, in the Fiji 
Islands, where a number of natives 
were invited aboard to inspect the 
new vessel, designed particularly 
for cruising in the tropics. When 
they entered the air-conditioned 
dining saloon, which was twelve 
to fifteen degrees cooler than the 
normal temperature outside, the 
natives actually began to shiver, 
indicating their discomfort by 
drawing their abbreviated garments 
tight around their bodies. But to 
us Americans the cool dining saloon 
was a delightful refuge from the 
tropic heat, demonstrating that the 
modern liner can manufacture 
even climate to suit the whims of 
its passengers. 

This contrast between the primi- 
tive and modern is a striking fea- 
ture of any cruise off the beaten 
path of world travel, and the more 
modern the ship, the more striking 
the contrast. These new liners 
plying the South Seas—Australasian 
lane are not only a tribute to the 
genius of American shipbuilders, 
but a lure to those who wish to 
explore the far-off places of the 
world without forgoing the com- 
forts of civilization. 


C. W. 


Arrer eight restful days over the 
picturesque southern route of the 
Atlantic, the traveler wakes amid 
balmy breezes and glorious sun- 
shine to gaze upon mountains, 
their tops half veiled in mist, 
abruptly rising from the sea. These 
are the Madeiras — the Purple Isles 
of the Sea. 


In the foreground lies Funchal, a 
town of white, red-roofed houses, 
beautifully gardened, rising tier 
after tier, and spreading out along 
the bay and back among the foot- 
hills. The vast panorama seems like 
a mountain of temperate and 
tropical trees and a profusion of 
beautiful flowers — poinsettias, bou- 
gainvillea, hibiscus, violets, and big- 
nonia; a riot of colors. 

A swarm of tiny boats greets your 
ship as it slips into the smooth 
waters of the bay. These bring the 
flower venders, laden with baskets 
of purple violets, brilliant azaleas, 
fragrant honeysuckle, the sellers 
of choice laces, embroideries, and 
wickerwork. 

Tradition says Madeira was dis- 
covered by Phoenician adventurers, 
but there is no record of a settle- 
ment until the visit in 1419 of the 
Portuguese, who still own the is- 
lands. Columbus made his home on 
these islands in 1479 and here con- 
ceived the idea of a westward sail- 
ing. 

Although Madeira is favored 
with one of the most delightfully 
equable climates in all the world, 
progress, as we know it to-day, has 
been slow. One never rushes in 
Funchal, and the foreign visitor 
quickly succumbs to the spell of 
leisure, contentment, and quiet 
which pervades the narrow clean 
streets. There is not even the clat- 
ter of shoes to disturb the quie- 
tude, as the natives wear a flat- 
heeled, soft-soled boot, turned down 
at the top, and made of a beautiful 
doeskin. 

You are glad to ride and explore 
in a carro, the quaint native means 
of transportation. It is a low 
wooden sledge drawn by sleek 
brown bullocks. The two seats, 
facing each other, are of native 
basketwood and the runners are of 
iron. A man and a boy accompany 
each carro—the man leads the 


bullocks, and the boy, with a 
bundle of greasy rags, lubricates 
the runners, first on one side, then 
rushing around the vehicle to the 
other side, to ensure smooth travel 


























experienced travelers, ye 


rates are reasonable. a « 
William Penn Restaurant! 
serve the highest quality 


of food at moderate prices 


Le 


meen USGARC TUB DA ITN 
*3.50 / PITTSBURGH 


1600 ROOMS 1600 BATH 
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Winner of the 
Atlantic 
$10,000 Prize 


PEKING 
PICNIC 


BY ANN BRIDGE 
(Published September 9th) 


The author of ‘Peking Pic- 
nic” was brought up in 
England, but has lived in 
China during the stirring 
events of the last few years. 
This, her first novel, is de- 
scribed as an unusual story 
of legation life in China, 
which reaches its climax 
when a picnic party organ- 
ized by the wife of a legation 
official is attacked and held 
captive by Chinese bandits. 
It is skillfully told and shows 
a remarkable understanding 
of China and the Chinese, as 
well as a thorough knowledge 
of the language. $2.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street Boston 


TRAVEL 


| Continued from page 194] 


over the tiny cobblestone pave- 
ment. 

You rattle along in this to the 
railroad station, where a funny 
little cogwheel train ‘choo-choos’ 
you up three thousand feet to the 
summit of Mount Terreiro da Lucta, 
passing, en route, farms and vine- 
yards built in terraces on the steep 
mountain side. Starting in the sun- 
shine, you ride through clouds and 
emerge again in sunshine on what 
appears to be the top of the world, 
in a garden of earth’s choicest 
flowers, each vying with the other 
in the brilliancy of colors. Here 
you are met by poorly clad ham- 
mock bearers, who for a few pen- 
nies will carry you the several 
hundred feet to Mountain Top 
Hotel. You eat your lunch and 
gaze out upon the glorious pano- 
rama of Funchal, its tiny harbor, 
and the blue Atlantic stretching 
away on all sides to the horizon. 

The return ride to town is a 
thriller. One may return by train, 
but who wants to when basket 
sleds, just for two, invite you to 
roboggan, lickety-split, down the 
winding cobblestone road — the 
only toboggan without snow in the 
world — for the entire three thou- 
sand feet? Two men guide your 
sled with ropes. They start on the 
evel with a run, but soon gain 
momentum, and you swish from 
side to side and swerve around 
sharp curves at such speed that 
you scream with fright and finally 
lose your breath. You cling like 
grim death to your companion and 
‘each the end of the road exhausted; 
ut you would n't take a million 
lollars for that experience. 

SB. A. 


A tiny rack-and-pinion railway 
akes us inland from the Corin- 
hian Gulf; for two hours it as- 
ends the rocky mountain gorge. 
it is a thrilling experience! The 
rain, hardly larger than a toy, 
struggles upward, its shrill whistle 
warning the mountain goats at 
every bend. On either side are 
mighty rock cliffs topped with 
shaggy pine, cliffs so tall that 
heir summits are lost in the sky. 
Below, the mountain torrent roars. 
At a miniature station we 
lescend. Then on mule back we 
‘ollow a zigzag path which climbs 
(Oo Megaspilaon (Great Cave) 
Monastery. The path winds be- 
tween vineyards and _ vegetable 
gardens. The wild rose blooms 
sweetly, cyclamen and poppy car- 
pet the grassy patches where sheep 
graze, and tiny brooks spill down 
the mountain side. Verdant and 
fertile is the convent’s property! 
Our mules pace slowly, for the 
path is steep. Life on the terraces 
is disclosed to us in panorama. The 
monks, with their flowing black 
robes, their black beards and long 
hair, their black cylindrical hats, 
each cultivate a patch of land. We 
pass one busy with spade and 


shovel, digging an irrigation ditch 
to bring brook water to his vege- 
tables. Another monk is building 
a pergola, a third tends the bee- 
hives placed neatly in rows. Yet 
another feeds the chickens; a figure 
in black, prophetic, mysterious, 
surrounded by a multitude of hun- 
gry fowls! 

The monastery is built up against 
a precipice of rock and covers a 
cave one hundred feet high and 
two hundred feet wide. It was 
founded in the fourth century, but 
the present building was erected 
after a fire in 1640. The base of the 
building (about twelve stories) 
is built of red brick, the upper part 
of wood. The monks, now num- 
bering less than a hundred, have 
their private quarters in the 
wooden section. Each paints the 
outside of his dwelling (with its 
little windows and balcony) some 
favorite color. Mauve, blue, pink 
walls — orange shutters, pale green 
shutters; they look like so many 
penthouses perched gayly on the 
top of a communal skyscraper. 
A skyscraper dwarfed by the im- 
mense surrounding cliffs to the size 
of a doll’s house. 

R. M. 


Ir you visited the Colonial Exposi- 
tion in Paris and saw the reproduc- 
tion of the temple at Angkor Vat, 
do not imagine that you have wit- 
nessed the true glories, or thrilled 
to the strange spirit of mystery 
that pervades the true Angkor 
Vat; but let it spur you on toward a 
visit to one of the most remarkable 
spots in existence. Angkor Vat 
has been known for scarcely two 
generations, and until a very few 
years ago the trip into the inte- 
rior of Cambodia had to be made 
by water —a tedious journey of 
nearly a week. Now a fine road 
leads direct from Saigon through 
Pnompenh, the capital of Cam- 
bodia, to Angkor. It is a beautiful 
ride, leaving in one’s memory a 
kaleidoscopic picture of rice fields, 
pagodas, palm trees, and jungle. 
You should arrive at Angkor in the 
evening. That is the time when 
the spectator grasps the sense of its 
glory and loneliness to the fullest 
extent. Indeed you gaze on the pile 
(it is not a ruin) with misty eyes 
and a queer constriction in your 
throat, it is so vast; but the secret 
of the vanished race that built 
it lies forever behind the stone 
lips of its thousand Buddhas. You 
approach the temple by a causeway 
over the broad moat, sluggish with 
waterlilies, and as you come nearer 
you are astounded by the height of 
its towers. You wander up and 
down its empty galleries with 
hushed footsteps, thinking any 
moment to come upon the ashes of 


an altar fire just gone out, and 
you leave at last with the sense of 
having been in a dreamland where 


such lonely grandeur might seem 
to belong. 
M. T. P. 
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SOUTH SEAS 


HAWAII - NEW ZEALAND - AUSTRALIA 


LESS to SPEND .. FAR MORE /o GAIN 
from this exhilarating 
... low-cost voyage to 


ARES to the South Seas are today’s lowest quo- 
tation on superlative travel. Ocean charm at its 


peak on that incomparable southern route... ship 
service at its finest on your Matson or Oceanic liner... 
and those laughing, magical isles for your destination! 


Go now! From a glorious autumn trip to Hawaii, draw 
new vitality, new spirit. Any of the Pacific’s royal trio 
... the “Mariposa,” ““Monterey’” and ““Malolo”... will 
take you from California to Hawaii in less than 5 days. 


Frequent sailings from either San Francisco or 
Los Angeles, All-Inclusive-Cost Tours offer special 
economies and unique advantages. 


NEW SHIPS to NEW ZEALAND and AUSTRALIA 


via Hawaii...Samoa.. . Fiji 


» » » » 


Travel to the South Seas and the Antipodes has come 
into its own with the new service of the “Mariposa” 
and the “Monterey.” 16 days to New Zealand... 
19 days to Australia. Through service to Auckland, 
Sydney and Melbourne via Honolulu, Pago Pago and 
Suva. First Class and Cabin Class at extremely attrac- 
tive fares. Interesting particulars atany travelagency or 
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MATSON LINE - OCEANIC LINE 
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! “No bother... there’s 


a telephone here in the nursery” 





Joy is generously blended with responsibility in the There are other places throughout the house where handy 
business of caring for children. Many mothers have made telephones save time and steps, day and night. On you 
their jobs easier and happier by having extension writing desk. By your bedside. In the pantry. In mosi 
lephones installed in the nursery. The convenience is of the often-used rooms. 
small. Life is more gracious and much more efficient in the 
\ nurse lephone allows you extra time with your — home that has adequate telephone arrangements. The local 
| % , . . e j 
g uu can attend to their needs and to household — telephone company will help you choose, from the varied 
‘ affairs ‘taneously. You can share in their play, | equipment available, precisely what you need. There is ne 
yet always b] our friends and family. am charge for this assistance. Just call the Business Office 
¢ KGB 
Kj Ky NQ) 
; ‘( y 
\\ a 2) 
aK” 
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Tue art of using old things in a 
modern way is well exemplified in a 
house in New York City, the interiors 
of which are illustrated in the next 
number. This is a delightful two- 
story maisonette which has the charm 
associated with traditional furnish- 
ings and the freshness of the con- 
temporary point of view. 


Boru smart and practical is the studio 
in Chicago that serves equally the 
living and professional purposes of an 
urtist. Modern furnishings and mod- 
smn murals and an ingenious arrange- 
ment of the dressing and sleeping 
juarters give it a decidedly individual 
lavor. 


Propasty the upright piano, in spite 
»f its name, has caused more rooms to 
zo wrong than any other piece of 
urniture. That it can be made to play 
he part of a respectable and even 
1elpful member of furniture society 1s 
woved by the sketches and plans of 
‘ooms which are made distinctly ind1- 
ridual because of the original placing 
of this usually cumbersome piece. 


A susject that is seldom given sufli- 
ient consideration is the winter effect 
Mf planting about the house. A com- 
rehensive article fully illustrated will 
lescribe suitable planting that is 
ttractive al! the year and that does n't 
lave to be protected by burlap or 
yoxes during the winter months. 


[ure will be several pages showing 
eautiful gardens in different parts of 
he country, two in the romantic land 
¥f Hawaii, and one in historic George- 
own, where so many old houses have 
een brought back to renewed use- 
ulness. 


Miss Taytor will continue her series 
yy telling how to distinguish between 
vell-made and shoddily made furni- 
ure, and Miss Lewis will tell how to 
ry your room out of the doldrums 
vith color. And there will be many 
ther pages to keep you informed of 
he newest and best for house and 
rarden. 
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Fr att the pitfalls that lie 
before the gardener, perhaps the one that most frequently 
entraps him is the unsuspected one of loss of perspective. 
It is the rare gardener who can still see the garden for the 
flowers after he has become involved in the intricacies of 
varieties and their culture. It may be the owner of the 
garden who develops this myopia or it may be the hired 
gardener, to whom too often the maintenance and the 
renewal of the garden are left, without the directing hand 
of the landscape architect who created it. And the hired 
gardener, whatever else he may have learned at Kew, did 
not have a course in esthetics. 

These gardeners’ gardens are unfortunately not uncom- 
mon. And, more unfortunate still, they are opened to the 
public and visited by hundreds of garden lovers and seekers 
after garden knowledge. The discriminating can learn from 
them, for often they display new varieties and a wide range 
of flowers grown under ideal growing conditions, so that 
they offer a real opportunity to add to one’s plant vocabu- 
lary. But too often these gardens are bad in design, and still 
more often they are truly horrendous in color. Crimson 
and magenta and orange and pink are massed side by side 
in a way that passes the understanding of a colorist, even 
a modern one. One large garden, recently visited, probably 
no less than 100’ x 300’ in size, was composed of large, 
adjoining areas of red Geraniums, polyantha roses, varie- 
gated orange snapdragons, red cockscomb, and rose-pink 
phlox! 


W: react to what we train ourselves to observe, and it is 
perhaps an interesting commentary on our own criticism of 
this garden that our companion was more disturbed by its 
flat horizontality than by its harsh colors. So, too, the 
gardener undoubtedly had his own notch on an appraising 
yardstick, but obviously it was one which considered 
something other than color. Why should not the local 
garden club, under whose auspices these gardens are usually 
opened, include a brief comment about each one on the 
printed lists of gardens that are distributed to the public? 
These comments need be constructive only, pointing out the 
good features of the garden, the rare varieties, the inter- 
esting use of unusual plant material, the excellence of the 
hedges, or, in those cases where it 1s notably true, the 
satisfying color combinations. An indiscriminating public 
would then be intelligently guided and the wise would 
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Tue Lincotn V-12 CyLinperR... BRUNN BrouGHaM... $7000 ar Derrol 


A beauty that is inherent, a performance well proved, such are the firm foundations of Lincoln’ s eminence tn the fiel 
of fine motor cars. This position does not rest on broad claims of excellence. The outstanding qualities of the Lincol 
are well vouched for by the discriminating character, and the ever increasing numbers, of those who own tt. AS a po: 
resston the Lincoln ts a lasting tribute to a good taste that ts discerning and a judgment that ts sound. The prestige ¢ 


igs from a constant high ideal. Every one who shares in the building of the Lincoln ts constantly inspire 


gle ain .. the selection of raw material, the fashioning of parts, the testing of engines, every operation mu 
col ad Proaucing a motor car as nearly perfect as posstble. It Ls the suppore of the Ford Motor Compan 
that bru realization. It is also due to this support that the Lincolns of today may be purchased at preset 
prices. The 12 ly equipped, from $4300 at Detroit. The 8 cylinder fully equipped, from $2900 at Detroe 
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Ox of the many indications of the popularity 
of the classic and neoclassic in decoration is 
the revival of lyre-shaped details in furniture 
and various ornaments. There are new tables 
which show various forms of this favorite 
motive of Duncan Phyfe, one especially which 
has a carved lyre with plated tubing for 
strings and details picked out in gold leaf. A 

new lamp base is an intricately carved wooden 
lyre painted antique white and accentuated 
with gold leaf. This has a shade of white 
taffeta with a pleated swag drapery of gold- 
colored satin at top and bottom. 


LO ees eenn vases, which are almost an 
inevitable accompaniment of Empire or 
Biedermeier furniture, are another evidence of 
the classic note. Old Sheffield plate urns, 
meant originally to be wine coolers, are now, 
in these arid days, used for indoor plants, or 
as lamp bases. In this latter rdle they have 
shades of silver-leaf paper or fluted white 
parchment bound with chromium bands. 
Large clear-crystal urn-shaped vases with 
twisted sapphire glass handles and base make 
amusing aquariums for the Empire room. 


Geer vases also find themselves playing a 
new part, being copied in wood for lamp 
bases with the figures and details carved in 
relief and painted in the terra cotta, black, and 
white of the originals. Shades of copper- 
colored or of gold-leaf paper are used with 
these bases. 


Grecs AND WHITE CHINA, the pride and joy 
of every prosperous housewife of the past 
century, is again revived for those who lean 
toward the Victorian. Some of the china has 
one or two narrow stripes of gold; other pat- 
terns have a wide border of gold bands in 
diminishing widths. 


Pee ARCHITECTURE is still looked upon 
with favor, and, at a recent showing of new 
wallpapers, printed curtains hanging from 
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ceiling to floor, with valance, and draped up 
over huge brass tie-backs, covered one end of 
atiny room. They gave the illusion of a huge 
window through which one looked out to 
an alluring view. The effect was a bit theat- 
rical, perhaps, but certainly a sense of space 
was achieved. 


Neco AMONG THE NEW WALLPAPERS were 
several in the elaborate patterns of the old 
flock papers, reproduced from old blocks. 
Some of the designs had cartouches with 
scenic panels, inset in scrolls of flowers and 
foliage, or trophies of the hunt or war, or 
mythical animals. Delightful and whimsical 
papers in Chinese taste with vivid designs on 
gold backgrounds, as originally made for the 
gay courts of the Louis’s, were conspicuous, 
and also huge flowers in grisaille on shades of 
magenta pink reprinted from the elegant 
papers of Herr Biedermeier’s day. 


Pisaies of synthetic silk have gay flower 
designs in delicate coloring and softly etched 
effects quite reminiscent of the lovely old 
silks and satins hand-painted by artists of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Focusta rows from the palest pink to deep 
purple are more observed every day in both 
fabrics and wallpapers. These present a gamut 
of color that will fit into almost any scheme 
of decoration, although they primarily favor 
the 1820 to 1860 period. 


Ex TABLEs are becoming more versatile, as 
proved by those of most circumspect appear- 
ance which, when opened, are found to be 
the most practically and completely equipped 
of refreshment stands. They are lined with 
white enameled metal with polished chro- 
mium partitions to hold glasses and bottles and 
racks for muddlers, spoons, and corkscrews. 


Rew in crescendo or diminuendo appear 
on valances and on curtains for Victorian 
sitting-rooms. These are finished with fluted 
ribbon trimming of contrasting color, with 
fringe tied at the ends to make tiny tassels 
or with velvet loops. One room recently 
seen had white glazed-chintz curtains with 
the entire lower half from the tie-back to the 
floor of graduated French blue glazed-chintz 
ruffles edged with a_ half-inch mulberry 
knife-pleated band. 


Pewee the newest damask cloths for formal 
tables are those with a wide floral-patterned 
band in color woven through the centre of 
the cloth. The color may be chosen to har- 
monize with the china and glassware used. 
No centrepiece is used with a cloth of this 


type. 
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TAKING FULL ADVANTAGE OF THE OUT-—OF-DOORS 


This view of the living-room end of the house at 
Spring Pasture shows the tiny slate-bordered gar- 
den whose paths, as well as the terrace, are covered 
with white pebbles. Above the living-room and 
opening from the bedroom is a roof terrace from 
which views of the distant city can be enjoyed. 
Eleanor Raymond, Architect 
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SPRING PASTURE—OUR EXPERIMENT IN THE COUNTRY 


The House of Rachel C. Raymond, Decorator, in Belmont, Massachusetts 


BY EDITH KINGSBURY 


ELEANOR RAYMOND, ARCHITECT 


Dorie the hot summer of 1918 a group of architectural 
students in Cambridge, drafting for the government, 
used to spend their evenings on one of the near-by hills to 
be cool and away from the noise of the city. Walking 
through the woods and fields past only an occasional 
farmhouse, they chose, each one, a site for the house they 
would build ‘some day.’ Twelve years later one of their 
number, coming back to build her house, found but one of 
the chosen spots unclaimed. The points which originally 
had determined the choice were: an extended view over 
tree tops to the towns along the horizon, a view which be- 
cause of the sloping character of the land could never be 
taken away; aloofness from the road; a fine growth of 
cedars, common barberry, and wild apple trees; and a 
brook. 

These four important assets still remained, so why had 
this one spot been saved for her? The answer is the brook, 
which flows from a never-failing spring that, on the deed, 
gives its name to the land, ‘Spring Pasture,’ and has been 
handed down through generations in the same family with 
the instruction that all other land be parted with first. Its 
cold bubbling water has been piped and still runs into 


three of the old farmhouses, though now the town water 
bears its share in supplying the demand. The overflow 
which forms the brook gives a chance for a natural bog 
garden with trillium, jack-in-the-pulpit, and ferns already 
growing, and highbush blueberry, elderberry, and spice- 
bush arching overhead. 

The land is aloof, as it has a narrow frontage on the road, 
widening farther back to a hundred and eighty feet, with 
a neighbor on one side over the stone wall and natural 
hedge of cedar, English privet, and buckthorn, and only 
woods beyond the wall on the other side. Back about 
three hundred feet the land begins to slope down, ending 
at the edge of a group of fine old willow trees. There is a 
well-trodden grass path from the road down to the spring 
and on, over which, through the years, people have made 
their way to picnic, to get a cool drink, or to take a short 
cut home. The view, framed by trees, from a spot a little 
below the highest bit of ground determined the location 
of the house, and the cedars and barberry its colors. A tall 
straight cedar and a twisted apple tree occupied the site 
chosen, but by careful planning the house was built be- 
tween them and they became a part of the design. The 
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The house as seen from the en- 
trance road masses up well. A 
temporary stable occupies the post- 
tion of the future garage, and 
sometime, also, the house will be 
enlarged according to the original 
plan, which is indicated by the 
dotted lines 
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The house is built of rough-sawed matched boards which give a pleasant texture. It is 
painted a gray-green, with the front door, iron railings, and posts supporting the roof of the 
passage from the hall to the attached garage painted red, recalling the barberries which 
grow abundantly all about the house with the cedars. The awnings are white sailcloth 
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driveway follows along the northern wall under apple- 
tree boughs, but bends its course to save the trees. 

We were coming to the country to live after a long trial 
of the city, and we wanted a house that would make the 
most of the opportunities this land was giving us — that 
is, a house with all possible beauty, comfort, and con- 
venience for simple living, but as little as might be walling 
us in from the out-of-doors. The solution was a ‘con- 
temporary’ house, with flat roofs for porches, large glass 
areas to let in sunlight, and views of the ever-changing 
trees and sky and birds. The house is built of cedar matched 
boarding with a rough-sawed finish that gives texture and 
pattern to the walls, so different from the stiff hardness 

en in this style of building. 


The hall opens directly into 
the living-room, without doors, 
but with an enframement of 
bookcases and cupboards. On 
these cupboard doors is old 
Chinese hardware that recalls 
the Korean furniture which is 
used here and there through- 
out the house. The walls of 
this hall are painted blue- 
green 


The house as originally planned was larger, with a wing 
which increased the size of the living-room and gave one 
downstairs guestroom with bath, and two additional 
rooms on the second floor. But the pressure of the times 
made it necessary to cut the wing from the much-admired 
plasticine model and substitute a small one-story extension 
to the living-room, with porch above. Of course this can 
be altered at any time and the house enlarged to the original 
plan. A chimney problem resulted from the change, but 
was met by bending the flue to bring the chimney out at a 
corner of the porch, where it balanced the design. It was 
then tied to the main house with beams, and encased in 
matched boarding. This was a unique treatment, but, it is 
apparent now, a logical one. The extension of the house is 





The woodwork in the living- 
room ts of white birch treated 
with pigment in transparent 
wax. This gives tt the tone of 
sandalwood, and the Japa- 
nese paper on the wall, laid 
in horizontal blocks, matches 
it in color. At the windows, 
which are office-type steel 
casements, are simple curtains 
of natural raw silk 


roughly north to south, with concentration of glass on 
the south and east. The tall formal cedars make an ideal 
background for this horizontal type of house, and it is 
painted gray-green, the color of their berries while the 
bloom is still on them. The front door, iron railings, and 
posts supporting the roof of the open passage are red, re- 
calling the color of the barberries found all over the pas- 
ture in the fall. 

The unit of design is the horizontal rectangle, seen in 
the mass of the house and its subdivisions, such as the 
wide groups of windows, and also in the smaller details. 
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The living-room, for example, is a rectangle itself, with a 


rectangular alcove for dining. The design of the fireplace, 
bookshelves, and cupboards, the office-type steel casements 
with their horizontal panes, the glass doors and even the 
screen doors, and finally the horizontal sheets of Japanese 
paper on the walls, all carry out the unit of design. The 
absence of mouldings or curves adds to the simplicity of 
the room and makes it a restful background against which 
well-designed Korean and Georgian furniture is perfectly 
at home. The hardware is old Chinese on the cupboards, 
though modern-design black bakelite and aluminum are 
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The kitchen, as well as the other rooms, has the advantage of abundant light. With its light 
sand-colored woodwork is used a brilliant lacquer-red linoleum floor, while behind the table is 
a panel of black linoleum against which hang well-polished pots and pans 


used on the doors. The paneling, white birch treated with 
paint and transparent wax, is sandalwood color, and the 
Japanese paper blends with it in tone. The colors of the 


rest of the house — shades of green, blue-green, lacquer 
red, and black — come into the room in the rugs, furni- 


ture, and wall hangings. The curtains of natural raw silk, 
hanging straight, blend with the walls and form part of 
the background. The deep window sills, protected by glass, 
hold many plants. 

Our plan of living does not find space for a formal dining- 
room, but for an alcove which gives each member of the 
family a chance to look through the window at any visit- 
ing bird or blossoming tree. At other times the table can 
| | for study, as it is enough apart from the fireplace 


[his is also true of the opposite corner, which is a 


good place to read in or listen to the radio that is concealed 
it cupboard. There is free circulation from the hall to 
g-room and dining alcove, which, with the many 


windows and glass doors, gives a feeling of airiness and 
space and permits a view of the pastures as soon as one en- 
ters. It-also makes the house light and cheerful even on a 
very dull winter day. 

The kitchen has been built as originally planned and so 
can service the larger house if ever the wing is added. 
The pantry and kitchen are one, save for the projecting 
shelves, which indicate their different uses. In the absence 
of a dining-room, the ample closet and drawer space in the 
pantry is especially valuable, and eliminating the door be- 
tween pantry and kitchen results in a great saving of effort. 
The bright lacquer-red linoleum floor makes this room gay, 
as do the windows with their morning sunlight. There are 
many ideas to make work easier, such as the black lino- 
leum wall behind the pots, low shelf for beating, and 
ventilated closet with its stationary rack for drying dish 
towels. 

Upstairs a roof terrace at either (Continued on page 263) 








The bathroom also becomes a sun- 
room. Here the glass-topped shelf 
at the end of the tub is a great 
convenience 


In the owner’s room is an alcove 
for the bed. When the house is 
enlarged this will become a bath- 
room. The entire side of this room 
1s filled with windows, making 
room and hillside almost one. The 
painting is by Margaret Sargent 
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A DIRECTOIRE 


BREAKFAST—ROOM 


DIAMENT 


5 


Decorator 


Photographs by George S. Hurst 


MMT 


The walls of this room are a light blue-green, while the wood- 
work is lacquer red. With these is used a blue-green linoleum 
with a white centre star and line border. The table is blue-green 
with painted cream detail and a green and cream marbleized 
top. The rush-bottomed chairs are painted to match the table. 
The cupboards at the end make this a practical room as well as 


an attractive one. These have ornamental stars and arrows in 


gilt and black. Details from antique hand-blocked wallpapers 


are mounted in lacquer-red frames for wall decoration 
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Pine wood with dull waxed finish forms the bookshelf wall of WHEN BOOKS AND PL ANTS 


the library that adjoins a garden room. The other walls have 
wallpaper reprinted from old blocks, with a leaf design in soft 
tan, brown, and gold. An Oriental rug in tans, blues, rose, and 
crimson, and antique hooked scatter rugs, are used on a wide- 
planked floor. A French provincial armchair of maple is 
upholstered in a blue-green chintz with naturalistic bouquets of 
yellow, white, and blue garden flowers. The tiling of the garden 
room beyond is terra cotta and green-blue to match the wood- 


work of the room 


FORM THE 


DECORATIONS 


A. L. 


DIAMENT, Decorator 
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Drawing by Verna Coot Salomonsky 


PULLING A ROOM OUT OF THE DPOEDERUE: 


1. If the Room ts not paying Dividends in Satisfaction, try Reorganization 


BY ETHEL LEWAS 


Wyrowan always say ‘there is nothing like a new hat to 
pull one out of the doldrums.’ But a hat can only be worn 
outside the house, and equally often something is needed 
to build up the morale while in the house. Perhaps the 
house. needs a new hat, too. This may appear in many 
guises. It may mean only a slip cover on a dilapidated 
chair; it may mean new glass curtains, or the old ones made 
over or dyed; it may mean a new chair or table or lamp; or 
it may mean simply reorganization. 
Everywhere the value of reorganization is now recog- 
1, from the palatial bank to the corner laundry. These 
f stress have forced us to look over what we have, 
be, subject it to analysis. Perhaps it is just a 


ion of arrangement, a matter of transferring from one 
o another, or it may be a matter of elimination 
tting rid of dead wood. If these methods of pro- 


| results in the business world, they 


cacious in the home. Take vour 


house in hand as firmly as you would your business and 
see what can be done to pull it out of the doldrums. 

If the living-room, for instance, is not paying dividends 
in being a happy, livable room for the whole family, there 
is no doubt but that it should be subjected to reorganiza- 
tion or rearrangement, until each and every chair, table, 
lamp, and accessory is putting forth its best efforts to make 
a delightful room — one you are glad you invested in. It 
may be that transference from one department or room to 
another will make for better results. The rug in the living- 
room that has never been just right may be the one thing 
needed to improve the dining-room. The china cupboard 
that is just too large for any of the wall spaces in the 
dining-room may fit nicely in the hall, where it can hold 
the overflow books instead of the unused china. But the 
best results of all very frequently come from cleaning house 

oh, not the soap and scrubbing-brush variety, but doing 
away with the nonessentials. 








REORGANIZATION BRINGS ORDER 


BAD PLAN 1. Below 
at the left is shown the 
room with furniture in 
an illogical jumble 


GOOD PLAN 1. Be- 
low at the right, and in 
the perspective on the 
opposite page, the fur- 
niture is reorganized 
into practical groupings 


Comine back to our first consideration, rearrange- 
ment, let us study one or two concrete examples. 
For instance, there is that nice living-room shown 
in the plans and perspective on this and the pre- 
ceding page. It is a good-sized room, 14’ by 20’. 
As you enter from the hall it seems a bit like an 
old-fashioned waiting-room, with a series of chairs 
and tables arranged against the wall. There is no 
invitation to enter, to sit and chat over a cup of tea. 


There are three good-sized windows opposite 
the entrance, but each one is blocked off by furniture. 
The same is true of the windows at the end of the 
room, and all of them look shrouded despite the 
shiny damask cvercurtains that are looped back 
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very low — on a line with the window sill. The 
fireplace cannot even claim your interest, for noth- 
ing is centred around it. The large sofa set diag- 
onally across a corner obscures one end of it and 
makes it seem inaccessible. The door at the other 
side of the fireplace is a little-used entrance to the 
dining-room. However, the eye is at once directed 
to it by the wide unobstructed path leading to it 
from the entrance archway. It is always well to 
keep a passageway open, but this is more like a 
wide swath cut through that section of the room. 
The screen against the wall is pretty, but far from 
useful, as it hides the wall and part of the window 
drapery as well. Altogether this is not a very liv- 
able room. 


Wirn a little reorganization, what a different room is achieved. Look at the plan marked 
‘good’ and look at the perspective, and see what a transformation has taken place. There 
are different groups that invite you to enter. First of all consider that far wall with the three 
windows. Each of them now can have a small bench or window seat. Even though the room 
has been cut down by the depth of the bookshelves, it still looks more spacious than it did 
before. The two centre panels between the windows have been converted into bookshelves. 
The shiny damask curtains have been replaced by dull lustrous satin, and, with the high draping 
instead of the low, floods of light can be let into the room at will. 

Over here in the far right-hand corner that had been obscured by the secretary in the ‘bad’ 
plan, you will find one of those great aids to modern entertaining — a bridge group. The 
furniture is not new or different, for those four straight chairs, two of one kind and two of 
another, were set around the room at odd places in the old arrangement. The round table that 
so completely blocked one of the windows before has come into its own, for it 1s truly an 
old-fashioned card table. This so-called bridge group can be used for many purposes in addi- 
tion to the obvious one. If you have work to spread out it is an excellent place, for there are no 
ornaments to be removed. If you want a place where two, three, or four can gather for tea or 
an after-theatre supper, this grouping is ideal. 

The secretary that had been so awkwardly placed across a corner has a niche of its own in 
this new arrangement. And last and most important is the grouping about the fireplace. The 
two chairs on the far side are not twins, for one is a real old Duncan Phyfe and the other 
a very modern armchair. The screen that had no meaning has now come into its own. Placed 
behind the armchair, it cuts off the dining-room door and any possible draft, and adds its bit of 
pattern and color without interfering with the window. There is still a passageway to that 
dining-room door, but not such an obvious one. The sofa set at right angles to the fireplace 
is flanked with two tables, each holding a lamp and a few needed accessories. That completes 
the three groupings. The room is livable, inviting to all, and a good investment now. All 


it needed was a little reorganization. 
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GOOD ARRANGEMENT, BUT BAD SCALE 


BAD PLAN 2. Above 
at the left the furniture 
as arranged 1s too large 
in scale for its position 


GOOD PLAN 2. As 
rearranged in the plan 
at the right, the heav- 
zer pieces are placed 
against the wall 


In the plan of the living-room above at the left you 
can see a well-advertised and approved arrangement 
—a sofa and two tables on one side of the fireplace 
and a group of equal size opposite. In this particular 
instance the second group consists of a love seat 
and a large wing chair. The entrance from the 
hall to this room is through that doorway at the 
lower left, hence the first thing that you see as you 
come in is the back of that huge wing chair. Be- 
yond it is the low and more delicate love seat, 
looking quite flattened out by the height and 
breadth of the wing chair. To reach the centre 
of this conversational grouping one must go around 
the mountain and enter the defile between it and the 
table at the end of the sofa. 

One other piece of furniture that has to be recog- 
nized en route to the centre group is a long, high, 
and very beautiful cabinet. Bookshelves set be- 
hind glass doors are filled with numerous objets 
d'art as well as books. A splendid broken pedi- 


ment tops the cabinet and makes it the most impor- 
tant piece in the room. Again following a sup- 
posedly wise precept, it was placed against the 
long wall space directly opposite the fireplace. 
That it helped to bar admittance to the centre 
group had not been considered. 


In front of the windows to the left stand two 
straight-backed chairs with wooden arms and 
comfortably upholstered seats. That, too, is a 
recommended arrangement. Between them, but 
not contiguous to either, is a small table holding a 
choice porcelain lamp. Also quite approved except 
that the table is so tiny as to be of no real value. 
An extra table and chair were used to fill up space 
against the long wall to the right, though obvi- 
ously that was not a good place for them. The 
doors on either side of the fireplace lead out to an 
enclosed porch, the one to the right being used 
more frequently. 


How very different the same room and the same furniture look when arranged with some 
thought to scale and proportion. The heavier pieces have all been moved back against the 
wall. The large sofa that seemed so massive when standing out into the room here fits quite 
comfortably against the long wall space opposite the fireplace. The cabinet looks even more 
impressive in its new location as the only point of interest on that long wall. Incidentally it 
helps to balance the two windows at the opposite end. The huge wing chair now stands close 
to a window, and the armchair near the other window. The large table quite fills the centre 
panel where the little table seemed so inadequate. A good lamp and the ever-needed books, 
magazines, and ash trays are all on this large table, which is well within reach of either of these 
comfortable chairs. They are both good places for reading, or just for lolling while having a 
pleasant chat. 

The fireplace grouping is still there, but with what a difference. A bit more formality is 
achieved by using the two slender chairs with a small table between them — not the tiny one 
with the porcelain lamp, however, for that has been placed to the right of the fireplace. It is 
these lovely chairs that you now see first on entering, and of course they offer no barriers. The 
lamp on the table between them is also formal in type and not too large in scale, though quite 
adequate in illumination. The love seat with its small-patterned damask covering is a good 
complement to these chairs. While this fireplace grouping may not be quite such an aid to 
laziness as the one in the ‘bad’ arrangement, it is far more inviting. And the large sofa with 
its two tables and lamps is not far away. It can, if you like, be all considered as one group. 


The passageway to the porch is more accessible, yet without being too obvious. 
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LETTERS TO A BEGINNING GARDENER 


X. Putting the Garden to Bed 


BY HIENDA TEAGUE HILL 


Dear Lois, — 

Your Northern garden may expect almost any time now 
a killing frost which will leave behind it a blackened 
waste. Some few hardy plants will recover and blossom 
fitfully, but for the greater part of your garden bedtime 
has come. When this happens, you can’t do better than 
follow Richardson Wright's advice as given some years ago 
in his Practical Book of Outdoor Flowers: ‘Give yourself five 
minutes for sentimental reverie, and then get the sickle.’ 

Cleaning up the garden is the first and one of the most 
important steps in putting it to bed for the winter. This 
is not merely for the sake of its appearance, but to do 
away with the possibility of harboring diseases and 
insects in dead flower stalks and garden rubbish. Cut off 
all dead tops and burn them. Cut down old stalks of 
perennials, and pull up all dead annuals. Keep right after 
the weeds as long as the ground can be worked. Get them 
all out from the perennial border, the bulb beds, and from 
around your shrubs. 

Put all leaves on the compost heap or save them to use 
as a mulch. Never burn them. Oak and maple leaves are 
especially valuable. 

If you are planning to add to your perennial borders 
next spring, it is well to prepare the ground now. Plough 
or spade roughly, leaving the soil to be mellowed by 
frost. Fertilizer spread over the loosened ground will 
leach in during the winter and can be spaded under next 
spring. This fall spading not only saves time in the spring, 
but is a great help in controlling insects and cutworms. 


ae scx bulbs and tubers — gladiolus, dahlias, and such 
bulbs as Watsonias, ixias, tritonias, if you have any — 
should be taken up and stored for the winter. Dig the 
gladiolus bulbs when the foliage is beginning to turn 
brown, but in any case before the ground freezes. Put a 
label with each variety as you dig, and keep each kind to 
itself. Spread out in a dry, airy place until they are 
thoroughly cured — two or three weeks, as a rule. Then 
separate the bulblets, and remove the old bulbs at the 
base and all roots and dirt. Bulbs which have been cut or 
injured in any way in digging, and any which show any 
sign of fungous disease, should be discarded. If stored 
with healthy bulbs, all may become infected. Small 
quantities of bulbs may be stored in paper bags or in old 
shoe boxes, and should be kept in a dry, well-ventilated, 
frost-proof place. 

Dahlia tubers are sometimes quite brittle and must be 
forked up with care. Cut off the stalks to a foot or less in 
length, and turn the tubers with the stumps down so that 


any excess sap may drain out. Let them stay in the sun- 
shine until the soil clinging to them is dry enough to be 
brushed off. They may be stored in boxes or barrels, and 
will shrivel less if covered with sand or peat moss. They 
must be kept in a dry, frost-proof place. 

If the autumn has been dry, you should water your 
evergreens well before the ground freezes — not with 
ineffective sprinklings, but with a real soaking. This is 
one of the main differences in preparing evergreens for 
winter as compared with the treatment of deciduous 
shrubs, and is especially necessary for broadleaf ever- 
greens such as rhododendrons or azaleas. 

Throughout much of the country the autumn is an 
excellent time for setting out or transplanting shrubs and 
early blooming perennials. Your garden may be a little 
too far north to make this advisable; at any rate, you will 
play safe to consult your nearest nurseryman. In warmer 
locations hardy annuals may be sown for spring blooming. 
Such annuals as larkspur, phlox, or California-poppies are 
much more vigorous when sown in the fall, and come 
into bloom much earlier. If you have a cold frame you 
can use it to advantage for such planting. The seeds will 
not germinate before spring, but at that they will be far 
ahead of those sown after the ground outside becomes 
workable. 


ik regions where the ground stays frozen all winter, it 
is labor well employed to store in the basement in the fall 
boxes of leaf mould, garden soil, and sand for use in seed 
flats next spring. And if you are very forehanded, you 
might dig the pit for your spring hotbed while digging is 
still possible. I don’t want to suggest enough things to 
make the autumn days a burden to you, but the more you 
get done now, the less rush you will have next spring. Of 
course the spring days bring with them a sort of gardening 
fever that makes outdoor work a delight, but no matter 
how much you enjoy it, you can’t do everything at once. 
I don’t want your garden tasks ever to become so heavy 
that they are dreaded. Whatever conclusion you may 
have formed to the contrary, I don't believe in taking 
gardening too seriously. Get some fun out of it! 

The winter mulch usually put over the garden is not 
planned to protect from the cold so much as to maintain 
a fairly even temperature. Alternate freezing and thawing 
are far more harmful than steady cold. For that reason 
you should not be in too big a hurry to cover up your 
borders for the winter, but should wait until the ground 
freezes hard. Then put on a mulch of leaves, straw, 
strawy manure, marsh hay, or evergreen boughs. For 
perennials which have a crown above the surface of the 
soil, choose a loose mulch which will not pack down in a 
heavy, soggy mass. 

In the case of some tender plants, such as roses, winter 
protection is needed to keep out the extreme cold. For 
specific guidance, consult successful gardeners in your 
neighborhood. In general in your (Continued on page 260) 
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From the terraced steps of Port Lympne one looks past the west front of the house, 
with its intimate flagged garden, and over the larger gardens which descend the 
southern slopes, to the wide sweep of the great Romney Marshes and the ocean beyond 


(©) Photographs hy Joe! Humphrey 
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THE GARDENS OF PORT LYMPNE 


The Country Seat of Sir Philip Sassoon in Kent, England 


BY DEREK PATMORE 


Port Lympne is a perfect example of the smaller English 
country house, and, built as it is on the slopes of a hill 
overlooking the Romney Marshes and the English Chan- 
nel beyond, it is situated in one of the loveliest corners of 
Great Britain. 

The house itself is built of soft mellowed red brick, and 
has charming gables after the Tudor style, and the gardens 
have been planned by Sir Philip Sassoon, with the aid of 
his architect, to harmonize with the Old World atmos- 
phere of the house. 

In looking at English gardens it always seems that they 
‘just happen.’ The flags of the walk are here and there. 
Shrubs are massed against a wall, vines clamber up on 

se parts of the house which might otherwise be drab 


or spoiled by poorly grouped windows, and hedges seem 
to spring up from nowhere to carry out the natural divi- 
sions of the gardens and make the whole place orderly. 
But what careful planning such gardens need! The gar- 
dens of Port Lympne are perfect examples of such planning. 

They are laid out round the south and west sides of the 
house and definitely form an architectural detail of the 
whole scheme. Leading out of the house on the west side 
is a small paved garden with two sunken pools filled with 
waterlilies. This garden is sheltered by two outlying 
wings of the house and a trimmed yew hedge, the centre of 
which has been cut into a formal entrance to the larger 
garden beyond. 

This outer garden is also surrounded by a clipped yew 
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Like battlemented walls the clipped yew hedges rise on either side of steps which 
lead, from terrace to terrace, to the rose gardens on a plateau high above the house. 
Even from the lower gardens there are extensive views across the surrounding country 
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In the centre of the main terrace, halfway down the southern slope, is a square 
bathing pool surrounded by green lawns. Circular stone seats crown the two stone 
platforms at the far end of the pool and are protected by tall poplars planted below 


hedge on two sides, while at each corner has been placed a 
large painted wooden tub filled with blue agapanthus. In 
the centre of the lawn is a large square lily pond filled with 
pink and white waterlilies. Looking toward the marshes, 
the yew hedge on this side has been cut out in circles so 
that one is afforded glimpses of the gardens and the distant 
sea beyond. 

Leading away from this delightful sheltered spot is a 
superb avenue of magnolia trees which gives on to the sur- 
rounding woods and fields. These magnolias were specially 
imported by Sir Philip from France, and at the end of this 
avenue has been placed an old stone statue, very much in 
the manner of eighteenth-century French gardens. 

Also leading away from the sheltered garden are a series 
of a hundred steps rising in terraces to the rose gardens 
above. Each terrace is guarded by a clipped yew hedge 
running the length of the hill that rises above the house, 
the rose gardens themselves being situated on a small pla- 
teau above the house and commanding magnificent views 
over the surrounding countryside. The flight of wide stone 
steps leading up to these is flanked on each side at the top 
by a small Greek temple of white marble, while the sum- 
mit of the hill itself is crowned with tall Lombardy 
poplars. 

However, the main gardens of Port Lympne lie on the 
slopes of the hill on the south side of the house. Descend- 
ing toward the marshes, they are built in a series of ter- 

aces, and are reached from the house by a wide stone 


terrace and lawn culminating in a flight of steps to the 
main terrace, in the centre of which is a large square bath- 
ing pool. A feature of the bathing pool, which is very 
architectural in design, is that its waters are everlastingly 
blue, an effect obtained by haying the water continually 
treated with copper sulphate. 

Beside the pool, which is surrounded with green lawns, 
are two stone platforms approached by broad steps, around 
which run circular stone seats. These platforms command 
exquisite views over the Romney Marshes and are pro- 
tected by tall poplars planted below. On the terrace be- 
neath has been sunk another square pool protected by tall 
yew hedges. 

On three sides, Port Lympne is surrounded by the great 
Romney Marsh, and along the side of the hedge that di- 
vides the wide fields from the gardens are two great 
herbaceous borders that, divided by a broad strip of fresh 
green turf, slope down the terraces toward the sea. The 
borders themselves are a vivid mass of color and glow with 
a flower-bejeweled splendor. Nearer the house and just 
below the red stone terrace with its initialed balustrade are 
several small gardens enclosed with walls of yew. 

Port Lympne, despite the matured perfection and Old 
World charm of its gardens, is a comparatively modern 
house and was laid out and designed for its present 
owner by the famous English architect, Sir Herbert 
Baker, in association with Philip Tilden and Sir Philip 
Sassoon himself. 








SOWING ALPINE SEED 


Our American Climate ts particu- 


larly adapted to Seeds of this Type 


BY ANDERSON McCULLY 


Parnstaxixe experiment under varying conditions, even 
in different countries, proves that alpine plants may be 
raised from seed with extreme ease. Happily, too, it is 
shown that our average American climate of intense sum- 
mer and bitter winter is particularly adapted to seeds of 
this type. This is exceedingly good news for those of us 
who treasure the storied beauties of the elusive children 
beside the great snow fields of the European Alps, of sheet- 
ing masses of mauve above Italian lakes, of strange love- 
liness from the icy solitudes of the mighty Himalayas. 
Plant quarantine does not apply to seeds! 

Of course we use many plants in our rock gardens that 
are not truly alpine. These in the main are raised from 
seed in the same manner as other border plants. What I 
speak of now are those most truly of greater altitudes, 
jewels that are upon our market in numbers all too few. 
These are plants that in their homes are buried beneath 
deep winter snows, besieged by fierce blizzards, bathed in 
icy floods — then suddenly released to a fleeting summer 
of burning steamy days that alternate with freezing nights. 
And these wee sturdy children of the heights revel in all 
these extremes, covering themselves with a brilliant glory 
that dances joyously until buried again beneath the. early 
snows. 

The more extremes their seeds meet in the lowland gar- 
den, the more at home they seem to feel. In all regions 


A seed box and screen 
are shown on the left, 
and below are pictured 
gravel for drainage, 
compost, sharp sand for 
surfacing, and stone 
chips for later use when 





the seedlings are well 
advanced 
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Very similar to the alpine windflower of the Swiss Alps is this 
Anemone drummond?. Both flowers may be raised from seed 


where freeze and snow prevail through the winter, seeds 
are better sown in fall and left to weather through the 
open winter. In warmer sections that. lack the snows, 
better success seems to come from sowings made from 
January through early spring. 

The essentials for plant raising are fresh seeds, suitable 
compost, good containers — and common sense. Person- 
ally I prefer a half-size seed flat for sowing. They are more 
easily handled than the regulation size, and may be gently 
immersed for all waterings, instead of sprinkled from 
above. Earthenware pots and pans are too prone to crack 
under the severe alternate freezes and thaws that so re- 
joice the seedlings. 

I trust it is not necessary to harp upon the drainage 
question, as regards either outlet or the broken crocks or 
gravel that go into the bottoms of the boxes. 

Probably each grower has his pet compost. Numerous 
varying mixtures have proved satisfactory. As a general 
all-around alpine compost one made up of two parts loam 
to one each of coarse sand and leaf mould has much to 
recommend it. This is sometimes varied by substituting 
one part of old mortar rubble for one of the loam parts. 
One part each of sand, peat, and loam also makes a very 
good mixture. 

Very high alpines usually do better with something 
ranging from two to six parts of sand with one each of 
peat and leaf mould. The spring gentian and other plants 
of this type like a spongy mixture such as is given by one 
part leaf mould to two of very coarse sand. Southern 


gardens will do better to use considerable sphagnum or 
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peat moss in any mixture, discounting drainage for 
something that retains moisture. 

Whatever compost is used should be well screened, 
through a quarter-inch mesh for the upper layers. The 
question of soil sterilization is one open to argument. It 
of course does away with weed seeds; but there are some 
f us who believe it detracts from a certain soil vitality 
that alpines seem to require. Personally, I have found my 


alpine seeds germinating better in an untreated soil, 


though this does not apply to border plants. 
Sow the seeds thinly over the surface. Tiny ones such as 


most of the Saxiftrages are merely pressed into the soil 





with a flat board. Larger ones may have a little fine sand 
sifted over them, or even be peppered with a surfacing of 
oft grit. The most important point of all in sowing is to 
irm the soil thoroughly so that it is brought into com- 
| ontact with the seeds. A flat board that just fits the 


weight should press it down 


frat for holding the seed boxes is a conven- 

ible merit, but not a necessity. By sub- 
for the ual class, the various boxes are 
moisture is more easily retained, 


as well as greater after- 


ae 


germination protection from slugs. The screen also pro- 
tects seeds from being washed out by heavy rains, and 
young plants from breakage by hail. In any case glass 
should not be placed on fall-planted seeds. Leave them 
open to all the snow and winter variations. 

The seeds lie dormant through the winter; but as spring 
approaches, brown paper and glass may be put over them 
to keep them close and dark. Be careful, though, to re- 
move these just as soon as germination begins. Prick off 
any slime that may form with a pin. This covering is of 
course placed over spring-planted seeds at once. 

Time of germination varies immensely among alpine 
plants. Many will begin to push through the ground 
during the first month of spring, while other families are 
notably slow, gentians sometimes not appearing for an 
entire year. The Primula family, including Androsaces, is 
also upon the slow list, as well as the Ericas, many 
Ranunculuses, corydalis, and the group known as um- 
bellifers. While fresh seed in the main germinates thor- 
oughly by the end of the first year, the boxes should not be 
thrown away until after the second year, as laggards often 
appear, and even an empty box is not to be looked upon as 
a total loss before then 


The most rapid to germinate are the families known as 





INEVY “CABINETS 


They are now Smaller and More 


Adaptable to the Average Room 


BY NORMA, B: KASTL 


Ie radio — that remarkable modern invention which is 
now a commonplace in our homes — means different 
things to different people. To some it is a pest and a nui- 
sance — especially when operated in the next apartment 
- the invalids and the house- 
Men think of the 


radio in terms of reception, tubes, aerials, and the pro- 


late at night. To others 
bound — it is a boon and a blessing. 
grammes that come in. But women, however else they 
may regard it, think of the radio as furniture — a piece of 
furniture for which a place must be found and which must 
be related to the other furniture and accessories in the 
room. And, alas, what a piece of furniture the average 
radio has been to fit into the room ensemble! The men 
who made those large, brown, awkward cabinets in which 
the majority of radio sets are housed had no thought of 
designing graceful furniture, but only of encasing 
the intricate mechanism within. 

Two years ago, in the course of a survey of home 
furnishings made in a dozen cities of the country, 
several hundred women were asked to give their 
opinions on the radio in the home. It was signifi- 
cant that the large majority of criticisms which 
were voiced had to do with the difficulty of har- 
monizing the radio cabinet with the other furnish- 
ings. Loudest in their complaints were those 
women who had their houses done in antiques, but 
they were likewise the ones who had shown the 
most ingenuity and resourcefulness in disguising or 
concealing the instruments whose appearance they 
disliked so much. 

A Richmond woman, rummaging in her spacious 
attic, found an old washstand which had been 
tucked under the eaves with the advent of bath- 
rooms. She brought it down, had it refinished, put 
her radio set in it, and invited her friends in to con- 
gratulate her on her clever idea. An old French 
commode, the most treasured antique in an Indian- 
apolis home, concealed a radio which functioned 
most effectively, invisible to the eye, while still 
audible to the ear. High up in a New York pent- 
house, done in Early American maple and pine, the 
radio set found a haven in a rare old seventeenth- 
century blanket chest of pine. Antique chests of 
drawers proved particularly well adapted for radio 


installations, since a special radio compartment 
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could be made out of part of the drawer space, leaving the 
rest for other uses. 

These devices were ingenious and successful, but all of 
them required a special job of conversion and often in- 
volved considerable outlay of money. The average woman, 
lacking either the antiques or the wherewithal to convert 
them, had to solve her problem in some other manner. 
The simplest method of disposing of the radio — and one 
which is still in favor Was to put a unit in a bookcase 
and paint it to match the shelves. Many husbands, how- 
ever, who judged the excellence of a radio by its size, were 
not satisfied with the type of set which could be confined 
between two bookshelves, and with some justification, 
since at that time the small units did not function so well 
as they do to-day. So, if it was impossible to hide the 
radio behind the dayenport or under the piano or behind a 
painted screen, there was little else to do but leave it out in 
the open and be resigned. Women were resigned, but not 
reconciled. They hoped that eventually the radio cabinet 
would be reincarnated in some new and more beautiful 
form, and they awaited the day in admirable patience. 
Nor did they wait in vain. 

About the same time that these several hundred women 
were unburdening their souls on the subject of radio cabi- 


nets, a New York store, whose ear is always carefully 





A ‘tune-in table’ of the Duncan Phyfe type with tambour front which conceals 
the radio. Courtesy of Gimbel Bros. 
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to customer demand, brought out a line of radio 
furniture in period designs. Desks, chests, and lowboys 1n 
number of different woods and finishes were included in 
e group, and all were especially designed for radio use 
by a leading manufacturer of fine reproduction furniture. 
[he radio sets with which the furniture was equipped were 
also especially designed, but if customers preferred they 
could substitute for them such standard sets as could be 
fitted into the pieces they selected. The success of this 
furniture was instantaneous. It was evidently what the 
world — or at least the women in it — had been waiting 
for, and the world flocked in to look and to buy. There 
was only one drawback to buying, however, and that was 
the price. The furniture was by no means cheap. This was, 
remember, over two years ago, before prices had tumbled 
to their present levels. Neither good furniture nor good 
radios were inexpensive then, and it could hardly be ex- 
pected that the combination would be low in price. 
To-day it is quite a different story. Fine furniture has 
not cost so little in years, and radio sets also are much less 
expensive as the result of improved production methods 
and research. Furthermore, there has been steady progress 
in the development of radio furniture in period design. 
Furniture manufacturers have recognized it as a worth- 
while field of endeayor and have worked in close codpera- 
tion with retail stores to suit their products to customer 
tastes. Some radio manufacturers also have turned their 
attention to period cabinets for their sets, but in general 
their primary interest continues to be in the inside mecha- 
nism of their product rather than in its external appearance. 
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Above is a mahogany-finish secretary which combines bookcase, desk, 
radio set, and drawers. Courtesy of Gimbel Bros. Below is a cabinet 
of French provincial type which serves as end table as well. Courtesy 
of R. H. Macy 


What type of radio furniture to buy 
depends very much on what you may 
need or want in the way of furniture. 
If you go to one of the stores which 
have assembled a varied group of 
pieces, you should have no difficulty 
in finding the piece that you want at 
a reasonable price. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that you are furnishing a 
small house or apartment in which 
you can use only a limited amount of 
furniture. You will probably be buy- 
ing a desk for your living-room any- 
way, so why not combine it with the 
radio and economize both in money 
and in space? There are several types 
of desk to select from, and at a wide 
range of prices. A secretary-desk is 
perhaps the most generally useful, 
combining as it does desk, chest of 
drawers, and bookshelves. Add to 
it a radio set and its utility is greatly 
enhanced. 

If you are buying on a budget with 
the minimum allowance for every 
item, it will be welcome news that 
you can buy a secretary of good con- 
struction and lines, equipped with a 








radio of standard make, for as little as seventy dollars. To 
be sure, the wood is not fine, but it is well finished and 
there has been careful attention to details of construction. 
There are, for example, draw supports for the lid of the 
desk — not usually found in moderate-priced desks. The 
radio set is concealed in the rear of the desk section, with 
the dials at what would ordinarily be the centre pigeon- 
hole. To effect space economy, the loud speaker is above 
the top shelf of the bookcase, where it is scarcely visible. 
The three roomy drawers below the desk section add to 
the usefulness of this practical and economical piece of 
furniture. 

For those who can spend more, there is a very fine ma- 
hogany secretary which is an excelleat reproduction of an 
authentic Early American secretary-desk. In this piece, 
the radio dials are behind a little panel door in the centre 
pigeonhole of the desk, and the set itself is below in part 
of the drawer space. The leaded-glass doors of the book- 
case are patterned in a charming design, and the broken- 
pediment top, in the Georgian manner, gives added grace 
and dignity. This secretary comes in either red or brown 
mahogany and may be had also in (Continued on page 269) 


The Jacobean chest above conceals the radio it 
houses, while the modern stand at the right, 
which comes painted or unfinished, frankly 
acknowledges its purpose. Courtesy of R. H. 
Macy 
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This modern end table and radio can be used 
in a room of any type. Courtesy of R. H. Macy 
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A HALL IN GREEN 
AND CREAM 


In the House of Mr. and Mrs. John W. Donaldson 
Ardsley, New York 


In this remodeled hallway the woodwork is cream and the taper 
has a green leaf figure on a cream ground. The ends of the stair 
treads have a cut-out tulip pattern suggested by old tulip chests. 
Through the archway can be seen the dining-room designed by 
Charles O. Cornelius and Holden, McLaughlin & Associates, 
architects of the remodeling 
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The house, standing on a knoll facing northeast, 
was planned for two adults and two children, and 
since the view and prevailing breeze were to the south- 


west, the important rooms were given this exposure 
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THE HOUSE: OF MR> ROBERT MCCOY BERKLEY 


St. Louis, Missouri 


RALPH COLE HALL & VICTOR PROETZ, ARCHIFECTS 


The household for which this 
compact and livable house was 
planned consists of two adults, a 
child, and one servant. The 
house stands facing south on a 
suburban road with its end to 
the street and is built of light red 
shale-faced common brick with 
roof of gray slate. The concrete 
base is painted a dark liver-red, 
the door a lighter shade of the 
same color, and the blinds, sash, 





and railing a dark green 
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A HOUSE ON THE MARYLAND SHORE 


WARREN SHEPARD MATTHEWS 
AR GHIT ECT 


Built of log slabs stained a silver gray, with oak doors of tobacco 
brown, this house stands on a low point projecting into Chesapeake 
Bay. Elements to be considered in working out the plan were the 
inclusion of space for guests during the hunting season, a secluded 
writing-room, a large living-room, a garage separated from the 
house, and construction involving the minimum of maintenance cost 
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A HOUSE IN NEW YORK 


R. C. WEINBERG & H. A. L: BEHLEN 
ARCHITECTS 


RALPH BARTHOLOMEW, JR. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


This year-round residence planned for a New 
York City doctor was designed to give the 
maximum of outdoor living on a plot limited in 
size. The walls are a warm buff stucco, the 
roof is of purple slate, and the trim of cypress ts 
stained dark brown 
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The best outlook being on the south and 
east, the living-room and terrace were 
given this exposure. The arrangement of a 
playground with a wading pool for the 
children and verandah on an upper level 
gives both safety and privacy, and a third 
floor provides two more rooms and bath 
for future use 
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A SUMMER RESIDENCE ON CAPE COD 


HOWE, MANNING & ALMY 


ARCHITEC#S 


Planned for a family of two adults and four children, this homelike 
Colonial house faces south, the piazza being placed at the southwest 
to catch the prevailing breeze. The walls and roof are of unstained 
shingles, the trim is white, and the doors and blinds are green 





ASHOUSE IN WELLESLEY HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


ROYAL BARRY WILLS 


ARCHITECT 


This house, which fits so well into its wooded 
surroundings, was planned for a small 
household consisting of owner and house- 
keeper. The walls are of pattern brick 
painted white, and the roof is of heavy, 
rough slate in variegated colors. The sash 
of the steel windows ts painted gray and 
blue and the doors and trim are stained, 
whitewashed, and wire-brushed 
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THE HOUSE OF DR. AND MRS. MILTON J. GEYMAN 


Santa Barbara, California 


Situated on a hilltop, this rambling house overlooks 

the ocean on the southwest and the mountains on the 

WINSOR SOULE & west and north. The bedrooms are arranged for 
south and west exposure and open on the south gar- 


JOHN FREDERIC MURPHY, ARCHITECTS den, to which the steps in the above illustration lead 
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A flagged patio is but one of the many charming features of this house 
whose plan is as practical as its design is picturesque. The walls are 





of stucco finished in light fawn color, the roof is of red-orange tiles 
mixed with darker ‘seconds,’ and the wood sash and doors are blue-green 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. JUEES-P--SCHNEEL 


Laverock, Philadelphia 


RIEBER & HILL, ARCHITECTS 


In designing this hillside house it was necessary to take advantage of a lot with a very steep slope overlook- 
ing a valley to the west and south. The house ts built of local stone and brick, whitened, and the roof, de- 
signed to follow the contour of the hill, is of wood shingles weathered brown. The dining-room and 
kitchen are on the lower level, and a studio, maid’s room, and bath are in the slope of the garage-wing roof 














The two-way bookcase (13) isa 
copy of an English piece. It is 
of mahogany, hand-finished 
with bead edges and brass 
lion-head handles 


Odd aS. deces ; 


The table at the left (10), a 
beautiful reproduction of a 
Hepplewhite piece, has decora- 
tive satinwood inlay in soft 
green and yellows 


The armchair (11) has 
carved walnut feet and up- 
holstery of white damask with 
silk fringe inset in the seams 

















The preces shown on this page 
are from: Otp CoLtony Furni- 
turE Co. [10, 12, 13]; Tue 
Danby Co., Inc. [11]; Bev & 
BeppiNnG Corp. [14] 
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The table above (12), of 
Regency design, is of Oriental 
maple or Primavera with a 
rich antique patina. It has a 
sectored top and _ ebonized 
thread-line border 


The secretary bookcase (14) is 
of maple with black lacquer 
bands and pulls. The upper 
part is fitted as a desk; the 
lower part has shelves 
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Reading bookwise, these lamps are: of white pottery (15) with detail and 
ornaments in canary yellow and leaf green, and white parchment shade 
in green and yellow; of white pottery (16) with terra-cotta color orna- 
ntation and white shade decorated in the same color; of white pottery 
with white antique parchment shade, pleated, and with classic 
rder in white; square, of plate glass (18), with beveled edges mounted 
Ip pe and-painted medallion in black and white, and white shade 
pper-colored bands; of drum-shape red and blue bakelite (19), 
‘mounted, with shade of white parchment with silver bands; 





The pieces shown on this 
page are from: Car- 
BONE, Inc. [15, 16, 
17}; Vorimer, Inc. 
(18, 19, 20]; Greeniy 


Lamp Suape Co., Inc. 
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of satin-finish nickel (20) with black bakelite 
base and white parchment shade with black 
spirals; of pink quartz (21) with mirror base 
and shade of wild-rose taffeta, with blue ribbon 
bowknot edged with pink; of white and black 
enamel (22) with gilt ornaments and white 
taffeta shade with ball fringe 








This adaptation of a Shera- 
ton mirror (23) has a hand- 
carved frame of mahogany 
with satinwood inlay 


The oval mirror (24) that 
suggests a Victorian setting 
has a carved, antiqued, dull 
gilt frame with ball feet of 
the same 


The reproduction of an Em- 
pire mirror (25) has a soft 
gray-green frame with elab- 
orately carved gilt details of 
characteristic design 


The simple classic mirror 
(26) with engaged columns 
and balls is of gilt 


The shaving mirror (27) is of 
mahogany with ivory knobs 
and paterae and satinwood 
inlay 


The pieces shown on this page are 
from: A. Eprranta [23]; CHares 
Hatt, Inc. (24, 26]; Toe Danny 
Co., Inc. [25]; Oxp Cotony 
Furniture Co. [27] 
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A HOME ON A LIMITED BUDGET 


Iw the last issue we described the finding and purchasing 
of an old Cape Cod house. In this article we shall ‘tell 
about the equipment that was added to bring the house 
into step with modern ideas of comfort, for, regardless of 
how genuine are one’s love and enthusiasm for old houses, 
serious thought must be given to the fundamental ques- 
tions of heat, light, and water, when planning to restore 
or remodel. 

For the house built a century or two ago, the heating 
must be of the best and fully adequate. There is a vast 
difference in the insulation qualities of a modern house and 
those of bygone years. Most of the old ones are made of 
wood and so constructed that they are high in heat loss 
and low in resistance to heavy cold winds. Houses of the 
Cape Cod type of either one or two stories are difficult to 
heat with anything but steam or hot water. The warm- 
air furnace in dwellings of this sort is out of the question 
because the exceedingly thin partitions have no space 
provision for the concealing of the eight- or nine-inch 
furnace pipes leading to the various rooms, and unless the 
house one has in mind is of the smallest Cape type, snug 
and compact, with no living facilities on the second or attic 
floor, the one-pipe furnace will not prove satisfactory for 
year-round living and comfort. 

The alternative is therefore steam or hot-water heat. 
The latter has certain advantages over steam, as it will 
hold the heat longer and is also quieter. But on the other 
hand it costs more to install and requires larger radiators. 
As the two systems are very similar otherwise, the same 
discussion of space, piping, and radiators will hold for 
both. 


ee of all have your heating engineer or plumber 
estimate carefully the amount of radiation needed for each 
room. Tell him to bear in mind the porous quality of old 
houses and their high heat loss. Most important of all, be 
sure that the boiler he specifies is adequate. In our own 
home the original boiler installation proved on test to be 
too small for the job it had to do. It was impossible with 
either coal fire or oil burner to get up steam enough to 
heat the house. Although our plumber admitted his re- 
sponsibility and replaced the first boiler with one gen- 
erously oversized, still it was far from comfortable to 
spend three heatless days in the midst of a January blizzard. 

After feed lines to the radiators have been installed they 
should be wrapped with asbestos to prevent further heat 
loss, and it is wise to see that they have the proper pitch, 
so that when the steam condenses again to water the latter 
will flow back to the boiler. Radiators function best when 
placed under windows, and that is where the steam fitter 
will want to put them. However, he may allow you some 
option, in which case you must give due thought to the 
probable arrangement of your furniture as well as the 
electrical outlets and such. 


II. Installing Electricity, Plumbing, 


and Heating 


BY HOMER AND MURIEL SNOW 


Heating engineers state that the major portion of heat 
losses is through the roof, with windows, doors, and other 
causes contributing their share. See that your attic is 
made as tight as possible. If it is an unfinished attic, go 
over the underside of the roof carefully, stopping up open 
cracks with waterproof materials. Also, have windows on 
the north and west side, at least, furnished with storm 
windows. It is wise to insert weather stripping between 
the windows and the frame of the storm windows, as well 
as to have permanent weather stripping placed on outside 
doors. 

Many steam fitters recommend digging a pit for the 
boiler. Usually the floor of this pit will be from eight to 
fifteen inches lower than that of the cellar itself. By all 
means have your mason line the sides and floor of this pit 
with waterproof cement if your house stands on low 
ground, as do most of the Early American types. Melting 
snows and spring rains seep rapidly through the founda- 
tions and quickly find their way into boiler pits. And a 
flooded boiler pit is not easy to bail out; also the water will 
put a quick end to your coal fire or short-circuit and burn 
out the motor of your oil burner. In our own case, after an 
experience of this sort, we sank a sixteen-inch tile pipe 
some two feet into the pit, sealed up the bottom with 
waterproof cement, and contrived a sump pump with au- 
tomatic switch controlled by a float in the tile pipe well. 
Any water sufficient to cause the float to rise releases an 
electric switch, which keeps the motor going until the 
water has receded below the danger point. 


Aree you have seen to it that chimneys and flues are 
being put into a state of first-class repair, that masonry 
and carpentry are under way, your next thought should be 
of your lighting. If you were fortunate to find a house by 
which the power mains run, your troubles are ended as far 
as electricity is concerned. If,.on the other hand, you are 
at some distance from the mains, you will either have to 
convince the electric light company that it will pay them 
to extend their lines or else install your own private light- 
ing plant. Home lighting plants can be purchased with a 
choice of voltages and power capacity. Some run direct 
from a dynamo operated in turn by a gasoline engine, 
while others employ a dynamo, gasoline engine, and stor- 
age-battery system. Both have their advantages. 

For large estates where expenses need not be considered, 





the owner can install a 110-volt A.C. plant. But the 
average home owner will find the 32-volt D.C. system 
much cheaper and equally suited to his wants. Bear in 
mind, however, that apparatus such as radios, washing 
machines, and so on, made for 110-volt A.C., will not run 
on 32-volt D.C., or vice versa. In matters like this it is 
best to utilize the services of a master electrical contractor, 
one who can answer such problems and advise the most 
economical all-around method for complete satisfaction 
with minimum trouble and annoyance. 

Should you find it necessary to install your own electric 
plant, be broad in your estimate of future current require- 
ments. It costs very little more to buy a plant with ample 
capacity, and the wiring expense is no more than for the 
smaller sizes. The wiring is in the main the problem for 
your electrician to solve. One thing we found of advan- 
tage was to suggest to the electrician that he wire the major 
downstairs rooms with two circuits. Thus should a lamp 
or fixture socket become faulty and short-circuit, only one 
half of that room in which it is located and of other rooms 
on the same circuit would be affected. There would still be 
sufficient light in all rooms to trace the difficulty, provided 
the short had not gone right through to the main fuse. 

Your electrician can also at small addi- 
tional expense bring all of the wiring 
circuits into a small panel fuse box sunk in 
the wall of the kitchen or back hall. Then, 
when a Circuit goes, a trip downstairs into 
the cellar will not be necessary, unless of 
course the short is so severe as to blow the 
main fuse. 

Plan for lights in outside buildings right 
from the start, before lawns or gardens and 
flagstone walks are laid out. Nothing can 
spoil the appearance of a fine old house 
more than a mess of unsightly wires run- 
ning in all directions to outbuildings. Use 
armored lead cable, buried at least a foot 
deep. In the long run it costs no more than 
overhead wiring, is fireproof, unaffected 
by wind and ice storms, and lasts per- 
manently. Finally, if possible, plan to 
have a master set of switches so arranged 
that lights for outbuildings can be con- 
trolled from both the house and the 
buildings themselves. 

With rare exception town water and 
electric mains are found together, but if 
one is missing it is usually the town water 
lines. Your first step in taking care of 


However genuine are one’s love and enthusi- 
asm for old houses, serious thought must be 
given to the fundamental questions of heat, 
light, and water when planning to restore. 
Because of thin partitions which do not 
permit warm-air heating pipes, steam or 
hot-water heating must be chosen 
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your water supply is to have your well examined and the 
water from it tested by an expert chemist who specializes 
in this work. Most of the wells of Early American homes 
are as old as the houses themselves; they are built with 
heavy fieldstone walls with a curb at the bottom of the 
well. Usually the water from them needs only to be 
changed by a few days’ use and it will be the equal of or 
superior to any town water supply. But should you happen 
to find your well hopelessly contaminated, don’t waste 
time and money trying to clean it. Dig or drive a new 
well — it’s safer. 

Driven wells, called artesian, are sometimes quite ex- 
pensive, for the charge is often as high as a dollar a foot 
and frequently the pipe must be sunk to a depth of three 
hundred or more feet for a supply of pure water. On the 
other hand, once water is reached the supply is practically 
inexhaustible and can withstand even the volume pumping 
of fire apparatus. 

If your well is of the open type, have your carpenter 
build a top of heavy planking which fits snugly over the 
stonework of the well itself. This will keep snakes, chip- 
munks, and field mice from tumbling into your water 
supply, and is a real necessity, as (Continued on page 261) 
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The aesthetic advantages of planning several 
houses at one time are as positive as the economic 
ones. That this is true is apparent from the illustra- 
tion of this group of six houses built in Winchester, 
Massachusetts, by Loring P. Gleason. Here, be- 
cause the placing of the houses on the lot, as well 
as their designing, has been under one control, 
the benefits of a common community are enjoyed 
by each owner. A driveway circles this group at 
the rear, on which the garages open. Thus the 
central greensward is left free from dirt and noise 
and becomes a safe place for the children. All of 
these houses except one were designed by Edward 
Sears Read and Charles Everett, Associated 
Architects. This one ts shown in detail on page 257 
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The house shown in the illustrations above and below, and in the plans on the opposite page, is the first 
one on the right from the entrance path. All these houses are white with green blinds, Colonial in 
type, and of similar plan. The rear of this house is conspicuous from the highroad and therefore had 
to be given an attractive facade. How well this was accomplished is shown in the illustration below 
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Hi is for horse hair. desirable in a mattress; C is for cattle hair, less to be pre erred; P is for pig hristle.much to be avoided: D is 


jor duck feathers. passabl y good ina pillow: Cc is for chicken feathers, apt to be stiff: G is for Goose - feathers, durable and yielding 





QUALITY FIRST 


Before Shopping for Bedding, know what is Desirable in a Mattress and Pillows 


BY EUCY._D: TAYLOR 


i many women who have shopped hopefully in the 
home-furnishing field, only to find that the results are very 
disappointing in terms of ‘quality that wears,’ the section 
of the report relating to misleading labels, as presented at 
the President's Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership by Mrs. Mary Linton Ackerman of the Com- 
mittee on Home Furnishing and Decoration, will be of 
much interest. The following article is a résumé of a por- 
tion of this report relating specifically to mattresses, and it 
is authorized by the committee. The illustrations are taken 
from materials shown at the meeting in Washington. 


Conornons in this field have led to keen competition 
and, notwithstanding the efforts of some of the manufac- 
turers, many misleading statements about goods have been 
made. Two outstanding examples of lines that have suffered 
are those of bedding and upholstered furniture. Both of 
these types of articles have endured many deviations from 
the straight and narrow path of good quality and sound 
workmanship in the mad rush to give to the public some- 
thing that has looked as well — on the surface — as the 
more expensive articles. Sometimes these badly made pieces 
have been priced far beyond their actual value. To quote 
the report, ‘A. . . phase of this situation, as related di- 
rectly to the values received by our public, demands. . . at- 
tention. Many goods are made from inferior materials. 
Some of them are unsanitary. They are placed before the 
public with certain trade designations and accompanied by 
statements that are in effect misrepresentations in that they 
are misleading. The answer to this difficulty seems to lie 
within the scope of the work of the various trade organi- 
zations in standardizing and marking products in such open 
fashion as to preclude the possibility of deceiving the public 
by these misleading trade designations. Some of the manu- 
facturers already are safeguarding their standards in this 
manner. The misuse of decorative information to create 
‘alse impressions is also to be deplored in this connection.’ 


Mattresses which seem good when bought often show 
signs of inferior materials and construction after they have 
been used for a short time. They become hard and un- 
yielding — with a decided tendency to bunchiness. Yet 
the label may read ‘Pure Hair’ and the consumer may have 
paid a price seemingly sufficient to provide her with the 
comfort of a well-made mattress. In similar fashion, the 
pillows may lack the fluffiness usually found in such 
articles. They feel rather as though they were made of 
small sticks — and they successfully resist all attempts to 
make them fluffy. They, too, may have misleading labels 
signifying that the contents are ‘Goose Feathers.’ 

Investigation of the contents of the first of these un- 
satisfactory articles is likely to disclose the fact that the 
mattress contains a minimum of horsehair and a liberal 
amount of cow’s hair or of pig's bristles. It is unquestion- 
ably ‘Pure Hair.” To most people, the term is very mis- 
leading, owing to the fact that the popular connotation of 
the word ‘hair’ in relation to mattresses is ‘pure horse- 
hair.’ Either ‘Mixed Hair’ or ‘Pure Hair’ to them means 
different kinds of horsehair — varying lengths, color, and 
quality. They do not have the faintest inkling that hog’s 
hair and cow’s hair may be included in the terms. The 
label has told no lie. Nevertheless, the public has been 
misled by reason of the inadequacy of the wording. 


Iw the case of the pillow, investigation is likely to dis- 
close the fact that there are a few goose feathers. There 
may also be a great many chicken feathers. It is possible 
that neither kind has been properly cleaned and steamed so 
the feathers can fluff as much as their nature will allow. 
An even worse condition may be revealed in the fact that 
used material is mixed with new material, and the used 
material may be of such character as to be a definite menace 
to health. Many states have laws against the use of this 
type of material, but the situation is still far from satis- 
factory. As the medium- and low- (Continued on page 262) 





GAQAGE 


9-0 x 11-0" 


BUILT FROM HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PLAN NO. 110 


Write to the House Beautiful Home Builders’ Service Bureau 


for further Information about this house 


This house is called ‘The House for the Business Woman,’ because it was designed to 
give as great convenience to the woman who is away all day as does the apartment. Since 
there are two bedrooms on the second floor, however, it is equally adaptable to a family 
of two or three. This house is one of the group shown on page 252 of this issue. It is 
built of matched boarding on the front and is painted white with green blinds. The house 
in ils original plan, of which this is a slight modification, contains 16,650 cubic feet 
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PLEASE TELL ME 


EACH MONTEL we shall publish in 


this section answers to questions of 





common interest which have been 





put to our Home Builders’ Service 





Bureau. If you have a_ problem 





which is troubling you, send it to 





this Bureau at 8 Arlington Street, 








Boston. Enclose a stamped and self- 


addressed envelope for prompt reply 
a ea ed 


Q. Would you be so kind as to advise me on the following ? 
My house has been remodeled from an old pony stable — 
small, of no particular architectural design, though dis- 
tinctly peasant in feeling, with plaster walls, oak plank 
floors and red tile, and rough, hand-hewn, low-beamed ceil- 
ings. The doors of simple redwood rough planks, stained 
dark brown, are scratched and shabby, as are the door trims, 
which are painted (this almost a stain). I have been told 
they cannot be cleaned, or finished, without taking off the 
original finish. Can you suggest any application that will 
freshen them? Is it possible to apply fresh stain over the 
present finish ? 


A. If the doors have been simply stained, with no further finish, 
the painter may be able to patch them up a little by applying more 
stain of the same color and wiping it off so that it will not sink too 
deeply into the scratches. If the scratches are deep and much new 
wood is exposed, the stain will sink in much more deeply here than 
where there is still a covering of the old stain, with the result that 
the scratches will turn dark in color.. To do a really good job, the 
wood should be washed with paint remover, getting off as much 
stain as possible, then bleached with oxalic acid and a new start 
made. The oxalic acid will swell the wood and may go far toward 
remedying the scratches and dents, but it will also roughen the 
wood, which means that it may have to be sandpapered smooth 
again before the new stain is applied. For the trim which has been 
painted with a coat so thin as to be almost a stain, we think you 
would have to use the same treatment. 


Q. Will you please tell me the proper finish for radiators in 
a small Colonial house with white woodwork. Ido not mean 
to cover them. Is bronze paint correct, or what shouid be 
used ? 


Asie prefer radiators painted to match the backgrounds against 
which they stand, so that they will be as inconspicuous as possible. 
For instance, if they stand against wallpaper, paint them the same 
color as the background of the paper, or if against woodwork in a 
room having a dado, paint them to match the woodwork. This is 
quite easily accomplished if you use the right kind of paint and 
your radiators are perfectly clean and dry before the paint is ap- 
plied. Be sure above all that there are no greasy fingermarks left on 
the new radiators from the hands of workmen who delivered or in- 
stalled them. Because of the color of the natural radiator, it is 
often difficult to see such marks. If you have to wash them, wait 
long enough for them to be absolutely dry before painting. Litho- 
pone paint is a good paint to use and may be applied directly to the 
radiator or over a priming coat of aluminum or bronze paint. Our 
preference would be a wash-down of sal soda and water, a coat of 
aluminum paint when the radiator is thoroughly dry, and then the 
lithopone paint. 

If you do not care to do this, however, our preference would be 
for aluminum radiators rather than bronze, except in rooms having 
a Wallpaper or woodwork so dark that bronze seems to blend better 

in the aluminum paint. 


Q. We have old parquet floors which require yearly var- 
nishing and frequent waxing. Is there no other way in 
which the floors can be kept in condition? We have only 
hooked rugs, and they slide about over the waxed floors. I 
do not mind if the floors grow very dark, but I do not want 
to spoil my hooked rugs by oiling. What can you suggest? 


A. In answer to your inquiry of July 13, we consider a waxed 
finish the most logical one for the type of floor you have and the 
most satisfactory in the long run. It does not require varnish under 
the wax, however, and that is undoubtedly what has made your 
floor so slippery. You can have the present finish stripped and then 


- simply have the floor waxed, or, if you prefer, apply a thin coat of 


shellac or floor lacquer under the wax. If you like a dark floor and 
the floor has not already been stained, we recommend staining it 
before the finish is put on. 


Q. What paint do you recommend as being best for paint- 
ing murals? Oil is too expensive, and I have found that 
kalsomine will not take shellac and keep the color it had 
when dry. [am painting mural decorations in bathrooms 
and they have to be shellacked or varnished to be waterproof. 
I shall appreciate any information you can give me on this 
subject. 


A. Shellac or varnish put over paint will change the color of any 
kind of paint, but it works better over oil paint than any other. 
We think oil paint much the best for your murals in the bathroom 
and do not see how the paint itself for an ordinary-size bathroom 
could cost more than $3.00 or $4.00 at the most. We know of noth- 
ing less expensive to recommend. 


Q. We built a small camp this summer of ordinary bunga- 
low siding of spruce. I should like a finish on the inside 
to look like honey-colored pine. What stain should I use? 


A. It would be quite possible to stain your spruce boarding to 
resemble honey-colored pine, although the grain of the wood is not 
quite the same. For this we would recommend an ammonia stain, 
which would open the pores of the wood and thus enable the stain 
to sink more deeply. Such stains may be bought ready-made, but 
it is possible that a competent painter in your vicinity could mix an 
ammonia stain for you of the desired color. With this it is necessary 
to rub down the wood afterward, as the ammonia has a tendency 
to roughen the grain somewhat. The wood can either be left as 
it is or be rubbed down with wax as a final finish. 


GO; Is there any manufactured product, or formula, to 
‘tint’ faded red-tile floors? 


A. Whether or not you can tint faded red-tile floors depends in 
large measure upon the tiles themselves. If they are porous, you 
may stain them with either oil, aniline, or water stain. The oil stain 
will probably sink in the deepest and may give a deeper tone than 
you desire. We recommend, therefore, that if possible you experi- 
ment in a corner where the results will not show, for once the stain 
has been applied there is no possible way of getting it off. Before 
attempting to stain, be sure that all wax has been removed by wash- 
ing the floor with turpentine or gasoline. Also, be sure the tile is 
perfectly dry before applying the stain. 


Q. Is there any way to prevent whitewash from rubbing 


off ? 


A. A subscriber has recently written us that cattle salt added to 
the mixture will have this effect. He also advises bluing to make it 
a better white and the use of tallow instead of glue. ‘Glue,’ he says, 
‘causes the wash to flake and peel within a very short time, whereas 
tallow makes a thorough binding. To a hundredweight of lime add 
four pounds of tallow immediately the lime starts to “boil’’ in the 
mixing tub.’ 
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diy you can atiord to use exquisite 


find-blown crystal... 


Crystal actually made by hand in this new tate the pure bell-like ring Steuben gives 
hurried world with all the exquisite artistry when you flick it with your finger. 
of medieval times! . 
The famous es And this hand-blown crystal does make 
b | Each piece of Steuben is blown individu- such a difference in the elegance of your 
Steu en crysta ally, by old-world craftsmen whose genius table—just as fresh flowers give a beauty 
in glass blowing has been handed down from even the cleverest imitations cannot achieve. 


at new low prices father to son in far-off lands. 


The new Steuben designs for fall are even 


This hand-blown crystal used to be a lux- more delightful than before. Look at the new 
ury—now, with the new prices, you can use Steuben stemware—so smart, so in today’s 
it every day. mode, that it is irresistible. And all Steuben 

Your knowing friends recognize the crys- | comes in open patterns—you can always ex- 
talline clarity of Steuben at a glance. No _ tend yourset. Supplement the lovely Steuben 
machine-made glass can match it—nor imi- you own—now—at the new low prices. 





The new Riviera design is engraved as delicately as an 
intaglio, an effect impossible to achieve in machine- 
made glass. The champagne glasses are $48 the dozen 
.. . the finger bowls $42... the plates $66. 





he new Saint Tropez design takes its name from the gay continental watering place. Its smart sturdiness A new Steuben vase with contrasting polka dots that 
emphasized with that cool frosted engraving obtainable only in hand-blown glass. The goblets are $48 the makes the merest handful of flowers give a modern 
zen... highball glasses are $48... cocktail glasses for “old-fashioned’s” are $30... U ine glasses are $36. note to your room. This fall’s price is only $4. 
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IMPERIAL Ee 
TUNE-IN-TABLES | 


WoMEN,” says Norma B. Kastl, 
in her article in this issue of 
House Beautiful, “think of the 
radio as furniture — a piece of 
furniture for which a place must 
be found and which must be re- 
lated to the other furniture and 





accessories in the room.” 


IMPERIAL Tune-In-Tables are 
the only complete line of radio, 
created exclusively as fine furnt- 
ture. There is a distinctive style 
to harmonize with every period. 
See them at your local furniture 
store or write for illustrations 
of the many smart, new designs. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





“Historic POSSESSIONS ” 
FOR YOUR HOME 









Have You Discovered the Joy Feives\‘pieasure ‘not 


: : . > - _ only because of its beau- 
of Hist F tiful designs and fine workmanship, 
toric urniture, but because of its ancestry running 


back through the centuries. Our fa- 





mous { Id English carved oak pieces are the descendants of early furniture once 
sudly ow | by the nobility, and now the prized possessions of public museums. 
has the charm of antiquity, enhanced by mellow, aged surfaces and 

forms. Why not plan an Oak Room this fall for your home a 

oom, library or office? From the hundreds of historic pieces in 

ilable through leading stores, you can make selections that 


dignity and interest. First send for our illustrated booklet. 
» & Chair Co., Hastings, Mich. Showrooms, Grand Rapids 


tes Ge Conia oe Oe Sa 


10 cents. Send book to I 
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SOWING ALPINE SEED 


[ Continued from page 223] 


of nature’s vagaries. More often I 
believe they flee the monotony of 
gardens rather than disdain the fare 
provided. It helps, though, to 
know for what racial memory 
some particularly temperamental 
jewel is languishing. 

Seed raising 1s an ideal way to 
stock a large rock garden; while the 
little one may turn to high adyen- 
ture here. Though the well- 


“known alpines, with rare excep- 


tions, all come easily from seed, 
there are also many jewels that 
prosper with equal ease whose 
very names are hardly known in 
American gardens. Foreign seeds- 
men tend to put these up in small 
packets of uniform low price, con- 
taining perhaps only a dozen seeds 
of scarcer types. We may adven- 
ture far without feeling compelled 
into the nursery business by our 
overflowing gardens! 

To know the real joys of seed 
raising, seek out some of these 
strangers. Some exquisite rhodo- 
dendrons both in dwarf and in gar- 
den size have been brought down 
from the mountain fastnesses. We 
are finding the majority blooming 
in two or three years from sowing. 
There are splendid dwarf brooms 
that have seemingly never pos- 
sessed a quarantine passport. There 


are gorgeous gentians in Europe 
the very names of which the aver- 
age American has never heard. 
But with all your seeking far 
abroad, remember, too, we haye 
beauties at home that are among 
the most treasured jewels of foreign 
rock gardens — and seedsmen who 
carry them. 

For those a little at a loss as to 
just what to order, I append a list 
of some of my own recent trials, 
Some of these are upon our marker 
in plant form; others I will almost 
venture are pioneering in my 
garden. 

Androsace praetutiana, A. arach- 
noidea, A. laggeri, A. ciliata; 
Gentiana angulosa (G. aestiva), 
G. acaulis angustifolius (not G, 
angustifolius), G. parryi (native); 
Pentstemon cristatus, P. palmeri; 
Saxifraga bellardi, S. kyrilli, §. 
churchilli; Campanula tyrolensis, 
C. morettiana, C. waldsteiniana; 
Wahlenbergia croatica; Dianthus 
roysi, D. callizonus; Dryas suen- 
dermanni; Rhododendron chamae- 
cistus; Mertensia primuloides; Ger- 
anium napuligerum (G. farreri); 
Eritrichium nanum; Edraianthus 
graminifolius; Senecio tyroliensis; 
Veronica saxatilis, V. fruticulosa; 
Sempervivum comolli; Silene hook- 
eri (native); Lupinus lyalli (na- 
tive); Primula burmanica, P. for- 
resti. 


NEW CABINETS FOR THE RADIO 


[ Continued from page 23 1] 


Another desk which comes in 
maple as well as mahogany ts a 
sturdy and substantial Governor 
Winthrop type which is always a 
favorite for living-rooms in the 
Early American tradition. The 
radio is installed in part of the 
drawer space, but there remain two 
good-sized drawers for practical 
use. This desk, of excellent wood 
and workmanship, costs about 
ninety dollars. 

A smaller desk, and one which is 
a fine example of expert cabinet- 
work, is in the Sheraton style, a 
copy of an antique which stands in 
the American Wing of the Metro- 
politan Museum. It 1s of red ma- 
hogany, with satinwood inlay, 
and has a tambour front that slides 
back to reveal the radio dial panel. 

While desks are the best choice 
for general utility purposes, the 


many chests, commodes, and low- 


boys which come equipped with 
radio sets are also useful pieces. 
These fully equipped antique 
Pieces are a new and interesting 
development in radio furniture. 
The introduction of radio sets 
into tables has been one of the in- 
teresting results of the recently im- 
proved quality of the smaller radios. 


The development of these small 
sets has made it possible to supple 
ment the family radio in the living- 
room with others in individual 
bedrooms, the sun porch, or an up- 
Stairs sitting-room. A _ furniture 
manufacturer has recently brought 
outa group of‘ tune-in tables’ which 
are having a well-deserved popu 
larity. 

For those who have deserted the 
traditional periods in favor of the 
modern, there is a combination end 
table and bookshelf designed to 
stand beside one of those deep, low, 
soft-cushioned modern armchairs 
or at the end of a wide divan. It is 
of light wood, trimmed in metal, 
and is equipped with a seven-tube 
radio set. 

Another type of radio table, 
also modern in conception, was 
designed for the sun porch ofr 
penthouse terrace, but is equally 
suitable for the game room. It ts of 
painted wood, in several smart 
color combinations — black and 
silver, blue and white, jade green 
and orange, and may be ordered in 
other colors also. Or, if you have 
some daring color scheme of your 
own that you wish to experiment 
with, you may buy this table in 
unfinished wood and paint it your- 
self. 


TO A BEGINNING GARDENER 


[ Continued from page 217] 


latitude roses such as hybrid teas 
are hilled up with soil for twelve 
or fifteen inches before the ground 


freezes, and later the rosebush tops 
are covered with straw, old hay, 
or evergreen branches. Harden off| 
climbing roses by refraining from| 
watering and fertilizing. When 














TO A BEGINNING GARDENER 


frost has killed the foliage and the 
canes are ready for winter, they 
may be laid on the ground and 
covered with earth and a mulch. 
Some gardeners box in roses and 
tender shrubs with a wooden frame 
covered with sacking. A burlap 
windbreak will prove a great pro- 
tection for an exposed garden. In 
milder climates, of course, fewer 
precautions are necessary. 

Markers should be placed in the 
garden to show the location of 
plants that disappear completely 
during the winter, especially if 
they are among those late to wake 
in the spring. It’s a real tragedy 
to dig = into what looks like 
an empty spot and find that 
you have murdered some treasured 
flower clump. Don’t trust your 
memory — it is n't fair to burden 
it so greatly. 

As you get through with each 
tool for the season, clean it thor- 
oughly and put it away. Judging 
by myself, one always has the best 
intentions, but sometimes fails to 
carry them out. I love my tools, 
but more than once I have come 
upon shears or a trowel badly 
rusted because I had forgotten it 
and left it lying in the border. Yet 
good tools — the only ones worth 
buying — deserve good care. It is 
much easier to keep them in their 
proper places if each has a hook 
or nail of its own. Mine have n't, 
but I still have hopes. Before you 
put them away for the winter rub 
off all dirt and coat the metal 
parts with grease of some sort. 


Many gardeners recommend a 
mixture of crank-case oil and 
kerosene. The wooden parts will 
keep in better condition if rubbed 
with furniture polish or floor wax. 
One of my gardening friends has 
painted the handles of all her tools 
a bright orange so that they may 
be more easily found if she has 
inadvertently left them lying where 
they were used. 

After your garden has been 
snugly tucked in, you have ahead 
of you peaceful winter days in 
which you can take stock, so to 
speak — check over successes and 
failures of the gardening year, and 
make your plans for the coming 
season. I sometimes wish I could 
put my own garden to bed for a 
few months. This business of 
having flowers in bloom three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year is delightful, of course, but I 
sometimes feel like a dizzy squirrel 
spinning round and round in an 
interminable circle. 

This is a good time, too, to 
catch up on your garden reading. 
You will enjoy gathering  to- 
gether, little by little, your own 
garden library, but don’t forget that 
your own notebook may be made 
one of the priceless volumes of your 
garden library. It contains material 
that no published book can dupli- 
cate—the record of your own exper- 
iments, your individual data that 
as the years go on can be checked, 
corrected, amplified — a real diary 
of your garden. Here’s to its 
lasting success! 


ON A LIMITED BUDGET 


[ Continued from page 251] 


was evident within a few days 
after one of our minor catastrophes. 
Your water-supply pipe should 
enter the well at a point four or 
more feet below the ground sur- 
face and should be protected with 
a strainer on the end which is in 
the well, to prevent stoppage of 
the valve seat of the pump itself 
by small particles of sand and other 
harmless matter found in wells. 
Having brought the water sup- 
ply into the cellar, the water- 
pumping system itself calls for 
a brief word or two. Pumping 
outfits can be purchased which 
are electrically driven or operated 
by gasoline engines. The electric 
types are completely automatic, 
being controlled by a_ pressure 
switch and gauge arrangement. 
Here again a question of capacity 
is important. Remember that the 
average per capita capacity of 
water consumed in this country is 
about fifty gallons per day. In 
New York City and other metro- 
politan centres it runs to two hun- 
dred or more gallons per person 
per day. So you will want a pump 
with good pumping capacity — 
around two hundred gallons per 
hour — and storage provision for 
thirty to fifty gallons. If possible 
have your pumping apparatus 
placed on the lowest possible level, 
as this is a further precaution 


against freezing should your heat- 
ing service break down in cold 
weather for a number of hours. 

Of course, if the power lines go 
down in a storm, electric current 
is null and void until repairs are 
made — sometimes for several 
hours at a stretch. Many people 
therefore have an auxiliary tank in 
the attic which is filled by a supply 
pipe similar to that for a faucet or 
any other outlet. 

You will doubtless find, if your 
house is of the older type, that the 
cellar is but a small affair, about 
ten by fifteen feet, usually placed 
under the southeast corner. Into 
this space must go water-pumping 
system, boiler and its pit, storage 
for oil burner, sump pump for 
boiler pit, plus storage for kindling 
and fireplace logs. So you must 
plan accordingly and waste no 
space. By all means have your 
panel board with the electrical 
meter, fuse box, and so forth, 
within reaching distance of a per- 
son of ordinary height and in an 
easily accessible open wall space. 

Little can be said about plumb- 
ing, except to figure out in advance 
with your plumber the easiest way 
in which pipes can be run without 
cutting through beams or being 
seen above the cellar floor. Buy the 
best grade of plumbing fixtures and 
supplies. 

For our own plumbing require- 
ments we felt that we should 
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Gay flowers, plucked at random in an old-fash- 


ioned garden, and gathered in loose, informal 
clusters, give the motive for this colorful de- 
sign in Queensware. The decoration (which is 
applied under the élaze to insure permanence) 
is on the Patrician shapes, creating a dinner 
service of unusual character and charm. Bognor 
on Patrician is carried by the leading stores in 
open stock. 


Upon request we shall be pleased to send 
you a copy of our illustrated booklet. 


Josiah [ledquosd & Sons, gc 


oF ANERICA 
Mark on China 


160 FIFTH AVENUE «: NEW YORK 


Northwest corner of 21st Street 


WHOLESALE ONLY 
Potteries: Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent, England 


Mark on 
Jasper, Basalc, 
Queensware, Etc. 


WEDGWOOD 
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Beauty 
that 
lasts! 


Most window draperies fade 
out long before they wear out. 
And the sad part is that you 
can't tell, until they re bought, 
and made, and hung at your 
windows, whether you really 
got your money's worth, or 
just made another big mistake. 

Don’t take chances. You don’t 
need to. When you buy drap- 
eries insist that they be Ori- 
noka Sunfast, then you will 
have the assurance that you're 
getting all you've paid for... 
and more. 

Attached to every bolt of 
Orinoka Sunfast Draperies is a 
tag with this unequivocal guar- 
antee: If the color changes from 
exposure to the sun or from wash- 
ing, the merchant from whom 
you bought the material (or made- 
up curtains) is hereby authorized 
to replace them with new goods, 
or to refund the purchase price. 

We have a most interesting 
booklet of interiors, filled with 
timely suggestions, and pro- 
fusely illustrated in color. May 
we send you a copy? It’s free. 
Just mail the coupon. 


rinoka 


SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES 


COLORS GUARANTEED 


SUN AND TUBFAST 

Tue Oriwoxa MiLts 

183, Madison Avenue, New York City 
GeNnTLEMEN: | should like a copy of the 

free Orinoka | t Bea. 


eventually need two bathrooms, 
and it was less expensive to install 
them both at the same time, financ- 
ing all the plumbing at once, than 
to try to add the extra one later 
on. 

The kitchen was equipped with a 


porcelain sink and tub unit with 
swivel faucet and safety drain. In 
both bathrooms and kitchen we 
used chromium-finish faucets, pipes, 
plugs, and such. Their cost is but 
little more and they are much more 
satisfactory than nickel finish. 


QUALITY FIRST 


[ Continued from page 254] 


priced mattresses offer special 
temptations in these respects, it 
is wise to be informed — and then 
to be careful. 

To remedy the situation is no easy. 
matter. Many of the manufacturers 
maintaining high standards have 
labored through associations and 
bureaus for years without attain- 
ing satisfactory results. They need 
the aid of an informed public that 
will refuse to buy without guar- 
antee of proper content and con- 
struction. The present ambigu- 
ously worded labels would be 
meaningless and valueless if the 
public were better informed regard- 
ingactual conditions and knew what 


constitutes reasonable standards. 


The first point to be sure about is 
that the mattress is of all-new 
material, of good grade, manu- 
factured by a reputable firm under 
proper sanitary conditions. Such 
bedding is dependable. Second- 
hand material should never be ac- 
cepted for obvious sanitary reasons. 
The laws of many states prohibit 
the use of such materials unless 
they are marked as secondhand. 
It is always possible to insist upon 
a guarantee, as average purchasers 
cannot see what is inside the mat- 
tress. 

During the last century, pure 
horsehair mattresses have been 
recognized as being without excep- 
tion the finest type. The hair 
comes in varying lengths, — mane 
or tail, — and after being curled, 
steamed, and dried, it has the 
double virtues of being springy and 
of holding up weight. Thoroughly 
cleaned and sterilized, it is un- 
questionably sanitary. The same 
hair can be used over and over, 
being repicked and the mattress 
remade with very little loss where 
pure horsehair is used. 

Government-inspected South 
American horsehair is considered 
the best. 

The combination of mane hair 
and tail hair produces for most peo- 
ple the most comfortable results. 
The former is soft: the latter hard. 
For the average person, the mattress 
that contains a large proportion of 
the mane hair and a smaller pro- 
portion of that of the tail would 
prove satisfactory. Heavier people 
require more of the tail hair if the 
mattress is to retain its resiliency. 
People of light weight need, on the 
contrary, a larger amount of the 
soft hair in the mattress. 

A favorite substitute used when 
the label reads ‘Mixed Hair’ is pig’s 
hair. After a mattress so filled has 
been used for a time, the bristles 
which are only two or three inches 
long, soon mat down and gather 
into hard and unyielding bunches. 
Being thin and sharp, they like- 


wise have a tendency to disappear 
through the ticking. When not 
properly cleansed and seasoned — 
as is often the case — they also 
have the pleasant habit of dis- 
integrating and thereby add to the 
bunchiness of the so-called hair 
mattress. 

Cattle hair is better than the 


, hog's hair from the standpoint of 


springiness, but it cannot give the 


' smoothness in wearing or the 
| spring. of the longer, more wiry, 
, and uniform horsehair. Moreover, 
_ it has an offensive odor in warm 


weather. 

When our budgets do not allow 
us to buy fine-grade hair mattresses, 
the good-grade cotton felt can give 
excellent service if it is bought 
wisely. Unfortunately, like the 
hair mattresses, these are often 
bought for price only — without 
due consideration of what is inside 
the cover. No one would willingly 
buy a cheap mattress if he should 
examine the filling, which has no 
body staple to it. The best ones are 
made by felting the cotton and a 
good grade of linters with fairly 
long fibres. Poorer grades, made of 
shorter linters that cannot be 
felted, are merely stuffed into the 
covering, and naturally they soon 
become most uncomfortable be- 
cause there is not sufficient length 
of staple to hold the parts in place. 
They both mat and bunch. The 
longer linters, properly carded, can 
be done over and over and make 
excellent, durable, sanitary mat- 
tresses. 

The type of stitching is also 
exceedingly important, both for 
durability and for comfort. 

Firmness is a virtue in a mat- 
tress. To-day most people buy 
a machine-stitched rolled edge be- 
cause the great improvements made 
in the machines during the last few 
years have eliminated the old 
danger of the mattress ripping be- 
cause of the chain stitch. The 
machines now use a lock stitch. 
Less expensive mattresses have 
rolled edges, but with two rows of 
the side stitching. These are 
known as ‘Two Row’ stitched 
mattresses. They also are of ex- 
cellent construction. The Imperial 
Edge is very square in effect upon 
the bed and makes up well, with 
very trim appearance. It has four 
rows of stitching at the sides. 

Inner-spring mattresses present 
still another complication. Many 
inferior mattresses in imitation of 
the good ones of this type are being 
made and sold by even large con- 
cerns. The purchaser assumes that 
a satisfactory mattress is being 
bought at a low price. It is true 
that the mattress is being bought 
at an exceptionally low price, but 
it is all or more than the mattress is 
worth. The lowest grade of ma- 











SZ Look To G 
YOUR TREES 








LANDSCAPE without trees 

is sunlight without shadow, 
Like constant friends the virtues 
of trees are manifold. For beauty, 
contrast, and foundation plant- 
ing, for cool retreat in summer 
and windbreaks in winter, a 
number of trees are indispensa- 
ble. Bring fresh interest to your 
grounds by adding some of the 
newer varieties of trees, shrubs 
and vines. 


TREES 


Maple 
Elm 
Linden 
Silver Poplar 
Beech 
Oak 


Chestnut 
Larch 
Sumac 
Nanking Cherry 


EVERGREENS 


Boxwood 
Tom Thumb Arborvitae 
Scotch Heather 
Pfitzer Juniper 
Mugho Pine 
Japanese Yew 
Redcedar 
Daphne cneorum 
Mountain Laurel 
Andromeda 
Norway Spruce 
Douglas Fir 
Hemlock 


SHRUBS 


Barberry 
Privet - 
Amur Maple 
Torch Azalea 
Hydrangea 
Forsythia intermedia 
Flowering Quince 
Bush honeysuckle 
Spirea 
Witch-Hazel 
Mockorange 
Drooping Leucothoe 
Weigelia 
Flowering Almond 


VINES 


Bittersweet 
Dutchman’s Pipe 
Euonymus 
Pachysandra 
Virginia Creeper 
Clematis 
Wisteria 





Information will be sent you 
on the items which you check 





Readers’ Service Bureau 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Name 
Address 





























QUALITY FIRST 


terials is used. The spring unit is 
of the lowest quality and there are 
as few as it is possible to use. In 
addition to a lightweight covering, 
the amount of upholstery is reduced 
so that the spring work is readily 
felt. Often the comfort of a good 
mattress is minimized by a poor 
spring support. Again the public 
should insist upon guarantees in 
words that allow no opportunity 
for double meaning. 

Pillows present almost as many 
problems as mattresses. Good pil- 
lows should contain all new, clean 
goose feathers (see Figure 7), free 
from dust, and odorless. A pillow 
so stuffed will last the longest, fill 
the best, and make the plumpest 


SPRING 


| Continued from page 206] 


end of the house gives two of the 
bedrooms a special charm, while 
the centre room has its individual 
feature in a sleeping alcove with a 
cedar tree just outside the window. 
Through the hot weather awnings 
of white sailcloth protect the win- 
dows on the south and east and form 
a roof for the upper terrace on the 
south. This latter, with its rail, its 
steamer chairs, and its flapping 
canvas, gives the illusion of a ship, 
especially in the evening, when a 
cool breeze is sure to be found there 
and the flashes of the distant har- 
bor lights are easily seen. 

Our feeling about the place is 
that the sloping hillside to the 
rear, on which the many windows 
look, should be left as natural as 
possible, self-sown with trees and 
shrubs and wild flowers. Honey- 
suckle and grapevine will climb up 
the foundation walls, while bar- 
berry and blueberry bushes advance 


The dining alcove of the living-room enjoys a full measure of the early 
Notice the fin radiators which are used all over the house 


morning sun. 


pillow. Duck feathers are not as 
good. Ducks feed on fish, and pil- 
lows filled with their feathers 
throw off an unpleasant odor 
which is apt to return unless the 
feathers are thoroughly treated. 
Chicken feathers make the least 
expensive pillow, but the quill is 
stiff and the fibre is weak, although 
somewhat improved by a crushing 
process. When new, a chicken- 
feather pillow is well filled, but, 
owing to the nature of the feathers, 
it lacks durability. Down is an- 
other excellent filling — soft and 
fluffy. It does not, however, wear 
as wellas the sturdier goose-feathers 
which make the best and most 
practical pillows. 


PASTURE 


ever nearer, but the walls of the 
house and terrace and the hedge will 
hold them back. In the garden and 
in front man’s order may reign; 
down the slope and along the 
brook, the pasture is supreme. 
Living through a year in this 
house is disproving the common 
fears about cold and heat often as- 
sociated with a house of this type, 
with its flat roof and many win- 
dows. We have not been too cold 
because our metal-framed windows 
fit snugly, our doors are weather- 
stripped, a good oil heater provides 
plenty of warmth, and trees in 
front protect us from the north 
wind. Neither are we too hot in 
summer, since insulation keeps out 
heat, and awnings and cross circu- 
Jation also temper it. Our hopes 
are more than fulfilled in the op- 
portunities we have to watch the 
changing seasons: waking to the 
sunrise seen from our beds, and to 
the bird chorus; breakfasting in- 
doors or out, close to the trees and 





and which have been made a decorative feature 





House BEAUTIFUL 
October, 1932 





A house at 
“‘Homeland’’, 
Baltimore, 
Md. Philip S. 
Morgan, Buil- 
der; Stonework 
and Shingles 
finished with 
Cabot’s Old 
VirginiaW hite 
Blinds finished 
with Cabot’s 
GreenGloss Col- 
lopakes. White 
trim and shut- 
ters painted 
with Cabot’s 
White Gloss 
Collopakes. . . 






Give Your Home 
this Finishing Touch 
of Beauty 


W HETHER your house is Brick 
or Stone, Stucco or Shingles, Cabot’s Collopakes (new 
scientific colors for every paint use) will give it the finishing 
touch of beauty. Cabot’s Old Virginia White gives all the 
coolness and texture of fresh whitewash yet it is waterproof 
and long lived; Cabot’s Gloss Collopakes have a lasting 
high gloss that stands up outdoors under severe weather 
conditions and do not fade, even in the greens. Cabot’s 
Interior Flat Collopakes are washable flat colors for in- 
terior use. All Collopakes, because of the patented way 
they are made, go further, go on smoother and last longer. 


Send the Coupon below for more information 


Cabot’s 
Collopakes 


For all Paint Uses 


Made by the makers of Cabot’s Creosote Shingle and Wood Stains 


Manufacturing Chemists 


141 Milk Street 
BOSYON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send me full description of Cabot’s Collopakes. I am interested in 
(] Outside painting [] Inside painting (check which) 
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The (€ July Radio 
GUARANTEED 
lo yiwe you World. Wide Reception 


urhenever Hks wise mae 


HE Scott Allwave De Luxe will bring you 
full volume reception of more than 200 
foreign stations including London, Paris, 
Berlin, Madrid, Sydney, Melbourne, and 


Buenos Aires. Not dot and dash code, but 
music, drama, comedy... and world 
news before the domestic press gets it! Simply 
turn a single dial, and the whole world of 
radio between 15 and 550 meters, including 
U.S. broadcasting stations, is yours to enjoy. 


song, 


Because it is the only receiver having the 
ability to yield dependable daily world wide 
reception, the Scott Allwave De Luxe is now 
serving in the drawing rooms of Presidents — 
in the palaces of Kings — in the divans of 
Oriental Rulers — and in the homes of upper 
class Americans who are personally concerned 
with world affairs... and with owning the best. 
The Scott Allwave De Luxe 15-550 meter 
receiver is furnished in custom built, acousti- 
cally perfect cabinets to suit any decorative 
scheme — from early English to American 
Moderne. 

For fully illustrated literature and technical 
data, fillin the coupon belowand mailit at once. 


The E. H. Scott Radio Laboratories, Inc. 
4450 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. HB-10, Chicago, II. 





The E. H. Scott Radio Laboratories, Inc. 
4450 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. HB-10, Chicago, Ill. 


| 
| 
| 
| Send me full particulars of the 
| 
| 


Name. . 
Seott Allwave De Luxe and SWEET... . . 
Scott custom-built Consoles. os 

TOWN... 





ho lnxe 


This receiver is sold 
only direct from the 
laboratory and is 
expertly installed 
by specially ap- 
pointed local tech- 
nical men. 


A catalogue full of them, each one 
accurately pictured and described 
Special values in originality and 
uniqueness, gifts not obtainable in 
stores generally, gifts for men, 


women, 


children—for everyone 


Lovely things that you yourself 
would like to own, selected from 


91. Debutante Compact 109 
for Loose Powder. Black 
enamel top. chromium 
tnmmed, with colored kid 
pouch, and a smart narrow 
initial engraved on it 
$1.25 


Four 3 inch ash trays 
of bakelite, each one inlaid 
in German silver with any in- 
itial youorder The set $1.00. 


ing. 





160. Whistling 
Tea Kettle 


Made of alumi. 225, TWE!V€ NEW Send for the catalogue and see why 
gift occasions all over the world are 


Christmas cards 


nen unbeliev- photographs taken 


logue now more than ever before 
to give expression to your own 
cultivated taste at a cost that you 
can afford. 


all over creation, and at prices that 
conform to revised gift budgets, 
each one wrapped as a gift should 
be wrapped. 


The fine art of buying is in select- 


x the Kell Cata- 
You need the Kellogg Cata COMBO 


el silhouette on 
sterling back- 
ground with ster- 
ling 15 in. chain 

$1.00. 


ably light and | suitzerland. For happier because of Kellogg Gifts. 


easy to pour 
Riveted handle 
of black lacquer 
6 in. tall. 8 cup 
capacity. $1.00 


the 12 cards and en- 
velopes SOc 


WRITE for , — 303 


Hickok belt of genuine cowhide with 


brass tongue buckle end. Inserted in it is an 
accurate compass. The ideal belt for hikers 
campers, or scouts. $1.00. 


ee Fe 
Robert W Kellogg Inc. 20 Park st. Springfield, Mass. 


Send me FREE your 1933 Catalogue of “Unusual Gifts” 


oC 


Subscribers 








re requested to send notices of change of address five 


% weeks before they are to take effect. Old and new addresses must be 
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SPRING’ PASTURE 


the sky; when at home, busy 
through the day, if not in the gar- 
den, in touch with it on the terrace 
or beside a window; and watching 
the stars and horizon lights and the 
cedars against the sky when the 
night comes on. 

We know our pasture a little 
now, with its red barberries in the 
fall, the little snow-bent cedars in 
winter that have to be released and 
straightened after the storms, the 
first woolly ferns and blue violets, 


the yellow-green of the spicebush, 
the pink and white of the fragrant 
apple trees vivid against the dark 
cedars, the exquisite yellow sprays 
of the barberry in May, and now in 
June the creamy-white clusters of 
the privet, with summer surprises 
still to come. And all the while, 
forming the background of our 
lives, there is our little house, so 
comfortable, so adequate to our de- 
sires, so much a partner in our ex- 
periment in the country. 


PULLING A ROOM OUT OF 
THE DOLDRUMS 


[ Continued from page 21 3] 


for individual comfort or for con- 
versation. A little reorganization 
with a bit of elimination worked 
wonders. 

Another kind of reorganization 
that is often helpful is the moving 
of an object from one room to 
another. A small chair that was 
really quite out of scale in the 
living-room may fit beautifully in 
the bedroom. It may add that little 
note of comfort which means so 
much. Or that old wicker chair 
that does not quite fit in with the 
other things in the living-room 
can be repainted and its cushions 
re-covered for a new porch chair. 
The corner cupboard in the dining- 
room that the builder put in with- 
out thought as to the placement of 
the furniture might fit in that 
empty corner of the living-room 
and be filled with books and topped 
with a lovely bowl. 

Perhaps it is the lamps and 
shades which are all wrong or 
shabby, and you know it, though 
you try to overlook it. Now is 
the time to do something about 
them. Never have well-propor- 
tioned lamps and shades been so 
cheap. If you have just discovered 
that it is the lamp-shade and not 
the lamp that makes that corner 
look so dingy, get a new one that 
will give light by night and a 
pleasant color by day. Perhaps 
you just have n’t enough lamps. 
There is no surer way of pulling a 
room out of the doldrums than by 
ascertaining that the lighting 1s 
pleasing as well as adequate. 

The floor covering is very often 
the thing that needs consideration. 
But we are apt to stop short of it 
because doing anything to the floor 
always sounds expensive. But it 
need not be. If you have an old 
patterned rug that no longer fits in 
the scheme of things, you can have 


it dyed. Or you can move it to 
another room and invest in one of 
the cheaper rugs, plain in color 
and good in quality. If you have 
scatter rugs, look to their arrange- 
ment, for they must be laid along 
straight lines, following the archi- 
tectural plan of the room, and not 
strewn here and there at odd 
angles. 

The window curtains, too, can 
come in for their share of reor- 
ganization. Maybe they need to 
be made over along simpler lines 
or lengthened or shortened. Un- 
fortunately there seems to be no 
way of making really short dra- 
peries long, so if that 1s your prob- 
lem, it may be wiser to do without 
any. The glass curtains can be 
remade, too, or perhaps dyed if 
their color is not all that you de- 
sire. Sheer materials for glass cur- 
tains are to-day within everybody's 
reach and easily made at home. 
Smart chintzes will freshen up a 
room immensely where velvet 
draperies make it seem oppressive. 
Brush up the old ones, or fix up 
the new ones, but give your win- 
dows a chance to do their bit 
toward pulling a room out of the 
doldrums. 

Look around your house now 
and see if any of your rooms are 
in the doldrums. If they are, by 
all means consider quickly just 
what kind of ‘new hat’ would do 
the most good. Some one of these 
problems cited may be yours, or 
the solution of one of them may 
help you to find your way out, 
even though the premise is differ- 
ent. Remember that you don’t 
have to do it all at once, but half 
the battle has been won when you 
have discovered just what to do 
and the most economical way to 
do it. Next month we shall con- 
sider the color for that new hat, 
for that is almost as important 
as the hat itself. 





OLD-FASHIONED roses are to- 
day the new fashion in roses. The 
numerous varieties of this plant 
popular here and abroad a hundred 
years or so ago had almost dis- 
appeared, but a growing interest in 
these blooms of our grandmothers’ 
day has been recently encouraged 
by a rose grower who has patiently 
gathered together many of them. 
There are numerous moss roses, 
among them Gloire des Mousseux, 
fragrant, pink, with velvety moss 
on the buds. A warm airy situation, 
with plenty of fertilizer at bloom- 
ing time and pruning to four or 
five eyes in early spring, should 

make it thrive. The true York and 
Lancaster rose (Figure 1) is a 
scarce variety of the damask rose. 
It was first described as long ago 
as 1551. The appearance of the 
flower, a red and white rose in one, 
has given rise to the legend that it 
commemorates the union of the 
houses of York and Lancaster. 
Plants for autumn planting are 
$2.50 each for the moss rose, $20.00 
for ten; $1.00 each for the York 
and Lancaster, delivered. — Bos- 
BINK AND ATkiNs, Rutherford, New 
Jersey. 





Fig. 1 


NEW Violas which really bloom 
through a long season here in our 
hot summers are always welcome. 
Viola Royal Gem is a rich purple 
of a shade which carries well out- 
doors. The numerous flowers are 
almost as large as pansies, but have 
a perky, angular look which indi 
cates to us a cousin of Vola cornuta 








It could be planted as an edging in 
a prim little garden or be worked 
in along the front of a flower border 
where it will contrast pleasantly 
with the early spring flowers as 
well as with the blue and white 
Carpathian harebells of midsum- 
mer. You may obtain plants at 75 
cents each, $3.75 for six, carriage 
extra. — WALTER Gouse, West 
Street, South Weymouth, Massachu- 
Setts. 





IF you enjoy puttering around with 
your own grapevines, you might as 
well reward yourself and grow the 
newest varieties, those of a quality 
superior to the usual ones in the 
market. The following varieties 
are recent originations of the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. Ontario is an early green 
grape with bunches and _ berries 
larger than Winchell and Diamond, 
its parents. Aside from fine qual- 
ity, its special advantage to the 
home grower is that the grapes 
hang on the vine long after ripen- 
ing. Sheridan (Figure 2), on the 
other hand, is a late blue grape 
ripening a week after Concord. 
The large berries are sweet and rich 
in flavor, forming compact bunches 
which keep late. The vine is hardy 
and productive. Planted now, they 

will be well established for growth 
next spring. Two-year plants of 
both varieties are 60 cents each, 
bearing plants of Ontario are $1.00 
each, transportation extra. — Sam- 
UEL Fraser Nursery, INc., Geneseo, 


New York. 


THE Turkscap Lily (Lilium marta- 
gon) has been known for a long 
time, but it is not often seen. When 





Dreer’s 


HouseE BEAUTIFUL 
October, 1932 


“Gold Medal Dozen” Roses 


now offered at $10.00 
(Specially prepared for fall planting) 


HIS great collection of roses has been selling regularly for years 


at $15 a dozen. To conform with the current trend of lower prices 


we now offer them at $l each, or $10 a dozen. 


Dreer’s “Gold Medal Dozen” 


is a collection of outstanding varie- 


ties of recent introduction and is recommended as a highly desirable 


up-to-date addition to your rose garden. All are strong, two-year-old, 
field-grown, dormant plants. Rose growers are becoming more and 


more in favor of fall planting. 


Caledonia. Pure white. 
Duchess of Atholl. Vivid orange, 


rose. 


flushed 
Golden Dawn. Sunflower yellow. 
Brilliant 


WMcGredy’s Scarlet. scarlet, 


orangy yellow base. 


Olympiad. Oriental scarlet with bright 
golden base. 


Schwabenland. Luminous rose-pink. 


Any of the above, $1.00 


Charles P. Kilham. Rich Oriental red. 

E. G. Hill. Dazzling scarlet. 

Lucie Marie. Yellow with coppery veins, 
pink tips. 

Mrs. Sam McGredy. 
pery-orange. 


Very distinct cop- 


President Hoover. flame, 


scarlet and yellow. 


Cerise-pink, 


Vaterland. scarlet-ma- 


roon, 


Deep, velvety 


each, or $10.00 for the 


dozen, delivered anywhere in the United States 


HENRY A. DREER 


Dept. H 


DRE 


1306 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ERS 








Burpee’s 


° 
Bulbs for Fall Planting 
NewLow Prices 
Special offers on NAMED varieties of our selection— 
all labeled: 48 Giant DARWIN TULIPS, 8 each of 6 | 
named varieties, $2.00; 20 large HYACINTHS, 4) 
each of 5 named varieties 2.00; 16 fine DAFFO- 
DILS, 4 each of 4 named varieties, $2.00. All three 
collections for $5.00. MIXTURES of all colors, not 
named — 33 Giant DARWIN TULIPS for 
$1.00: 15 favorite DAFFODILS for $1.00; 
oS 13 of the best HYACINTHS for 
$1.00. All three of these dollar 
offers for $5 All are Burpee 
quality bulbs, fully guaranteed. £& 

Order now. We_ pay postage. 
ES EE — BURPEE’S 
BULB BOOK. 


\ W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


512 Burpee Bldg. AA ff | 
aN Philadelphia lanl 





















TREE PEONIES 


@ BP 
ee {| Comprehensive assortment at $3 to 
=? A $65 eac Descriptive catalogue 
1 maile ad free on request. 


“FRENCH LILACS 


Sixty best varieties available from 
our collection of 180 kinds. Catalogue 
giving full descriptions and prices 
mailed free on request. 


FARR NURSERY CO, , Box 125, Welser Park, Pa. 








Dont Burn Your Leaves! 


Dry leaves mixed with ADCO turn into rich, 
clean artificial manure. So do weeds and 
cuttings from the garden, straw and corn- 
stalks from the farm, without animals. You 
owe it to yourself to know how to make 
artificial manure. E 


Instructions FREE. 
ADCO, 1730 Ludlow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 



















FLOWERING CHERRIES 


Flowering Crabs, Chinese Magnolias, Golden Chain, 


JAPANESE 


Nursery Stock. 
Write 


Hawthorn and a complete line of 
“Plant a Tree for Washington's Bicentennial." 
for ot 


A. °2..Montgomery Ave., Narberth, Pa. 





| growing, feel 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Timely Suggestions on 
BULB BUYING 
and ROCK GARDEN 
PLANTING 


As for bulbs, it stands to reason that 
personally knowing Holland's finest grow- 
ers, and buyi ing from them in great quanti- 
ties, it insures your getting from us the 
finest of quality at right prices 

As for Rock Gardens, they are a hobby 
with one of Wayside’s heads. He not alone 
knows Rock Plants, but thoroughly under- 
stands rock garden building. 

Send at once for Bulb and Hardy Plant 
Catalog. Contains planting and cultural 
directions for each separate plant and bulb 
Any special problems about planting or 
free to write about. Our 
advice costs nothing. May save you many 
a disappointment. 

All Wayside plants and bulbs are guar- 
anteed to be satisfactory. If not, cheerfully 
made good. 


Wayside Gardens 


32 Mentor Ave. 
MENTOR, OHIO 


America’s Finest Plants and Bulbs 


a ee ea Ee 





| Glorio 


150 bulbs, $6. 


25 of each sort, 


Admirable for beds or 


open 
Viammoth Yellow, 


Blues, deep lavender. Price, 50c¢ per 


Special Collection 
sorts, 72 bulbs, $2.60; 


postpaid. 


25 of 


Dreer’s 


copy. 


Dept. H 





Darwin Tulips 


i 
| 
{ PHNVUIS magnificent May-flowering class is quite distinet from other 
' tulips. he famous Dreer Sextet of Darwin Tulips includes Baron 
| de la Tonnaye, vivid rose pink, or Clara Butt, exquisite salmon 
| pink, 60c per doz., $4 per 100. Farncombe Sanders, rich geranium 
carlet: Inelescombe Yellow, the “Yellow Darwin,” or Pride of Haarlem, 
old rose suffused with searlet, 65c per doz., $4.2 25 per 100; Rev. H. 
Ewbank, heliotrope, shaded lavender, 70c¢ per doz., $4.7 75 per 100. ait 
prices postpaid. 
Special Collection of 6 Beet ir sorts—3 of each sort, 18 bulbs, 
90c: 6 of each sort, 36 bulbs, 70; 12 of aoe sort, 72 bulbs, $3.25; 


an prices postpaid. 


Giant-Flowering Crocuses 


borders or 
very large rich purple flowers; Kathleen Parlow, 
golden yellow; Pallas, lilac stripes on white; 
purea Grandiflora, richest purple of the standard sorts; Queen of the 


6 of each 6 sorts, 
each 6 sorts, 


Autumn 


contains a complete list of the Bulbs, Plants and Seeds which should be 
planted in the fall, including specially prepared Roses. Write for free 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 












for rock gardens. Caesar, 
the finest pure white; 


Pur- 






doz., $3.50 per LOO. 


36 bulbs, $1.35; 
150 bulbs, $5. 






2 of each 6 
All prices 
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Persian 
Design.15 
sizes. Actual 
Photograph. 


Saver 
Send Old Rugs 


Clothing—our Expense 


By the Olson Patented Process we are able to 
reclaim the valuable material in all kinds of 
rugs, carpets, clothing and weave soft, luxurious 

)pular one and two tone colors, 








seamless ri 


in pt 
ich Or il 





ns. Any standard size in 
Thrift-Time Prices. Week’s 
» to satisfy you or pay for 


a week. New Low, 
Ww 


Trial. W larant 


your material Our 58th Year. 

<n 
<2 m_, FREE BOOK 
eS o; x Rugs and Home Decorating | $ 


Model Rooms in Colors 
log and Surprise Offer 


is 

Pe ¥ 
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Mail to ¢ OLS 
2800 North Crawford 


SON RUG co. 


Saef8 ageuene 
La 
S$ 
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Ave., Chicago, D 
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r DACHYSANDRA TERMINALIS 
2 A beautiful evergreen ground cover plant — hardy in all = 
Y parts of the U. S. 100 plants $5; 1000 plants $35. Write 
for our book, ‘*Flowering Trees of the Orient.’’ 

z THE GARDEN NURSERIES z 
Narberth, Pa. 


7 


922 Montgomery Ave. 








|| Consult our Buying Guide each 


| month for information on new 
and desirable furnishings. 


Hotter than Coat 


nveon Do away forever with the 
inet drudgery of wood or coal. The 
most simple and economical inven- 
tion on the marketis now giving perfect 
Satisfaction to enthusiastic users every- 
where. This new invention is a new 
type oil burner that takes the place of 
wood or coal and automatically and 
silently changes cheap oilinto one of 
the quickest and hottest fires known. 


Burns 96 %Air-4% Cheap Oil 


The International Oil Burner fitsin the 
fire box of any range, stove or furnace. 
Installed in a few minutes. No noisy 
motor or complicated parts. 10 year 
guarantee. 


Costs Only a Few Dollars 


Heats just_as well as a $400 or $500 oil 
burner without electricity or gas. Sim- 
ply turn one valve and you have all the 
heat you want. Cleaner and better for 
heating and cooking. Approved by 
National Underwriters’ Laboratories 
vy) and engineers. Over 150,000 in use. 


sav 30 DAYS TRIAL OFFER 


HEATINGSTOVE Try this wonderful burner rightin your 
own home at ourrisk. Act quickly and 
The burner | get our special low introductory price. 
advertised Sold under absolute money-back guar- 

antee. Write at once for FREE booklet 
over world’s}on home heating and FREE burner 


largest radio} offer. 


stations} Agents - Dealers - Distributors 


Our FREE burner offer starts youin business. Big 
money tobemade. Demandisenormous. Wealso 
want spare or full time workers immediately. If 
500 a month and more interests you, write or wire 
for our protecte a eThas. offer. 
This Coupon on no nene------- 
INTERN ANON AL OIL HEATING CO. 
3800-10 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo., Dept.564-0 
Send your free booklet and free details on home 
heating for stove [] furnace [). Also free burner 















FITS ALL 
FURNACES 





FITS ANY 


COOK STOVE 











Dept. G.47! 


| offer. 
INAING |, 5 oe: 5:00 se 'o-o:0'0 86 Sie Gs6raia'a aajete’eela es eisaie elie. 
A CLOEGSS e168 ca! a 7a: 9:08) 40'el (bie ey ec8 8, ae 00s Mo, eras oveseiele @\nelatee 
| C Check if interested in me aking money as an In- 
ternational representative with protected 
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WHAT SHALE I PLANE 


[< continued from page 265 ] 


well established, the upright spike 
has sometimes as many as thirty 
small nodding flowers in June. 
The purple petals are thick and 
wax-like and roll back sharply, 
resembling a turban wound about 
a fez. It likes a ground cover of 
ferns and partial shade as well as a 
place in the sun, and does not mind 
lime. The bulbs must be planted 
4" deep in the fall. The white 
form is also to be recommended as 
a better mixer with other colors. 
Bulbs ready for October delivery 
may be had at 40 cents each, $4.00 
a dozen, for Lilium martagon; of 
L. martagon album at $1.00 each, 
$10.00 a dozen; delivered free in the 
United States. — W. E. MarsHay 
& Company, Inc., 140 West 23rd 
Street, N. a G 





Fig. 3 


LILACS seem to bloom such a short 
time, but you may start your sea- 
son several days earlier if you adda 
Hyacinth Lilac (Syringa ‘hyacinthi- 
flora) to those you have. The color 
of its double flowers is rather bluer 
than the common lilac, and it is as 
fragrant in its own way. A rather 
tall shrub, it can be used in a screen 
planting or as a specimen. Its 
foliage turns purplish in autumn. 
For some reason unknown to us, 
this plant is hard to obtain, though 
it has been known for a number of 
years. Its price is $1.50 each for 
plants 2’-3’ in height, transporta- 
tion extra. — Wrston NursERIES, 
Weston, Massachusetts. 


A DWARF form of the winged 
euonymus, Exonymus alatus com- 
pacta, has many requisites to make 
it an excellent hedge plant. First 
of all, it will stand some shade. 








Fig. 4 


Its reddish branchlets have corky 
wings which make them interest- 
ing and help hold the snow pic- 
turesquely. Its thin smooth green 
foliage remains perfect through 
summer, turning a brilliant crim- 
son in autumn. Of slow compact 
growth, a hedge of it would not 
need much trimming. It is equally 
useful planted by itself where a 
medium-sized shrub is wanted. 
Plants 2’ high are $1.00 each, 
$9.00 per ten, $75.00 per hundred, 
delivery additional. —J. W. Apams 
Nursery Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


Fig. 5 


SPRING-BLOOMING members of 
the composite family are rare — 
that is what gives leopardbane 
(Doronicum caucasicum) its charm. 
It is yellow, too, which makes it 
pleasing comb ined with blue colum- 
bine, blue, purple, or white iris. 
The heart- shaped leaves are at the 
base of the plant, while the daisy- 
like flowers are about 2’ above the 
ground. This places it in the front 
line of border plants. Plants are 
priced at 45 cents each, $3.50 for ten, 
delivery paid. — Tue Core Nurs- 
ERY Company, Painesville, Ohio. 
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lends 
raving about her STERLING 


HAT a thrilling surprise for Ann. Only a momert ago 

she had left her bridge guests hopelessly involved in an 
after-game argument. And now—here they were actually 
raving about her silver as if bridge had never been invented! 


ere Were the Bridge F1 








The Smart ALDEN pattern is like that—arousing instant ad- 
miration of all whe For here, in life- long Sterling, is 
beauty never bef ~ bleware. Slender loveliness 
that invites v ~eful simplicity of which 





you will : 

To be « jewel- 
er’s to silver, 
with ar start 
with a Buttc pact. 


THE WATSON C 
26 Watson ~ 


Please send me fi 








V smiths’’ Brochu 
l ma 
Mf Name 
ff \. | ame 
| Ps ~~ s & Address 
Smart ™ a 
& 
“NK 
i L DEN ll 
~ ‘. Passe. | | 
PRIVATE SILVERSMITH SERVICE 
Through many of America’s leading jewelers, you may now 
have authentic family patterns reproduced or your own private 
design originated by Private Silversmiths at Watson Park. Get ste s a 6 
details from your jeweler — or mail the coupon, enclosing your NEW Y\ LOS ANGELES 


jeweler’s name. 


347 Fifth Avenue Wabash Avenue 


643 South Olive Street 
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MARY JACKSON LEE will show you on these pages each month the best 
of the new things found in the shops. We cannot purchase for you, but for your 
convenience the address of the shop mentioned is given at the end of each item 


TRY to imagine the daintiest gift 
in the world for the most feminine 
woman you know, and then look 
at the lovely chaise longue throw 
and boudoir pillow in Figure 1 





Fig. 1 


and see if it does n’t just fit the pic- 


ture. I wish I could also show you 
the lusctous color harmonies in 
which it is made an ethereal 
blue lined with pale salmon pink, 
pale green with pinky peach, 


blush rose with orchid, or any 
other combination your fancy dic- 
tates. The exquisite tracery of the 
spider-web design brings out the 
beauty of the Cherokee taffeta and 
the the lining 
And there is a deep pocket at the 
inner end into which chilly 
may be slipped 


richness of satin 
coes 
pouf is the French 
ne yr this fashion. The filling 

ed 1 c 11 phne Milling 


ind the pillow is of 


dow Che throw is 18’’ wide and 
57 lon 4 ld set on 
with cordi: and the same fold 
ini s the ] pillow Made en- 

ely by |] he low price 


is a remarkable value — $22.50 
in the satin-lined taffeta, $27.50 
in all satin. There is a generous- 
sized comforter to match priced 
at $22.50 for the taffeta and $25.00 
for the satin. Allow three weeks 
for filling order. Express collect. 

-ELEANoR Berarp, J17 Madison 


Avenue, N. Y. C. 


CHILDREN may enjoy mechanical 
toys for a few hours, but I have 
noticed that they soon either tire 
of them or break them and fall 
back on the solid playthings that 
they can do something with — 
which is why these Educational 
Playthings (Figure 2) are so de- 
servedly popular with the young. 
The brightly colored Peg Car on 
wheels may be pulled about the 
floor, and its pegs, in assorted 
sizes, removed and reinserted in a 
variety of ways. It measures 


Se x 5sand- costs: $ie75. The 


flower tiles, also enameled in bril- 
liant colors, may be arranged in all 
manner of interesting combina- 





tions, forming flowers that would 
startle the most blasé horticultur- 


ist. The central board measures 
10’’ square and the set costs 
$2.75. Prices include postage. — 


Miss CaNNOoN’s SHop, 20 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





Fig. 


IN grandmother's day, no ‘parlor’ 
or ‘sitting-room’ was really fur- 
nished unless a _ footstool was 
placed conveniently before each 
rocking-chair or high-backed wing 
chair. People are just beginning to 
find that these are very comfortable 
little articles, as well as lending an 
authentic air to the Colonial and 
Early American living-rooms of 
to-day. The footstool shown in 
Figure 3 is a particularly good one, 
having a sturdily made base and 
nicely turned legs of solid walnut. 
The fabric covering, an exact copy 
of an old design, is woven by hand 
on a loom which has been con- 
stantly in use by grandmother, 
mother, and now by the daughter, 
for a hundred years. The color 
combinations are excellent: rose 
with either indigo blue, delft blue, 
or green, all on white warp; or 
green, rose;-delft, or indigo blue 


with white. The top is 13’’ x 93”, 
it stands 7’’ high, and costs only 
$4.25, carriage prepaid. — Laura 
CopENHAVER, Rosemont, Marion, 
Virginia. 


HAVE you noticed that, no matter 
how many cigarette sets you al- 
ready have, there always seems to 
be room for one more? And here in 
Figure 4 is one that I am afraid 
you will end by keeping yourself, 
even though you order it as a 
Christmas gift for someone else. It 
is charmingly decorated in green, 
blue, lavender, and rose on a 





Fig. 4 


purplish-white  majolica, and 
comes from the kiln of the potter 
‘Salamander.’ Made in the moun- 
tains of central Italy, though show- 
ing the flair for angular shapes 
more characteristic of the north, 
this ware has but just been intro- 


useful 


dependable 


indispensable 
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he Britannica is the Standard 
Encyclopaedia of the World 


ITHOUT a doubt, the new Britan- 
nica, placed where neighbors may 
‘it, lends a tone of quality to your home. 


| 
The only reason, however, for owning 
e new Britannica is its usefulness. 


Usefulness is the single test of its value 
you. And usefulness is the supreme char- 
teristic of the Fourteenth Edition. 


How widely useful is the Britannica can- 
t be fully expressed in one advertisement 
in a hundred..Along with the century 
a half of service earlier editions of the 
itannica have enjoyed, the fact that in 
ry country many sets of the latest 
urteenth Edition continue to be bought 
h day is striking evidence that people 
y the Britannica because they need it. 









It is, as thousands of letters declare, the 
st useful set of books in the world. 


he Britannica is Dependable 


; be wise is to know where to get infor- 
ation. The Britannica gives its owners 
surance that within reach is about all the 
formation they will ever need. 


Owning the Britannica, you are not lia- 
2 to face new problems with “that sink- 
g feeling.”” You are supported by the 
ghest living authorities. You are served 
’ the knowledge of 3,500 of the world’s 
ading thinkers and doers. 


SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


Mrs. Nellie Taylor Hiley, 

Hoquiam, Wash. 
“No work like the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, anywhere. It is the last word in 
deciding, and in argument. The last word 
in educational value. We have gotten our 


money’s worth long ago.”’ 


Willis A. Sutton, Former President, 
National Education Association 
“One of the great virtues of the new 


Britannica is its unassailably authorita- 
tive character.”’ 





The Britannica is Indispensable 


“T could not get along without it”’ are the 
words of men and women everywhere. 
This is not surprising once you learn how 
closely the Britannica enters into your life 
from day to day. 


An item of news needs clarification, a 
dress needs expert mending, a child is sud- 
denly ill and the doctor delayed, a problem 
of percentage faces a taxpayer, a conversa- 
tion requires the accuracy of author- 
ity, a contract needs the history of 


$5 Down and *5 a Month 


Considering its completeness, the quality 
of its text, illustrations and its authority, 
the Britannica is the least expensive ency- 
clopaedia you can buy. But for how long 
it will be available at the present low price 
no one knows. The shrewd man is the one 
who buys today. Our easy payment plan 
gives you the opportunity of using the 
Britannica while you are paying for it in 
small installments. As little as $5 delivers 
the new Britannica to you. 


Send for Free Booklet Now 


We will send you a large booklet free, rich 
in color plates, maps and sample pages, and 
containing a full description of the 24 vol- 
umes of the Britannica, 
its 3,500 contributors, 
the 15,000 illustrations, 
many in color, and its 
500 maps. You will learn 
about the low prices and 
easy payments. Mail cou- 
pon now. No obligation. 
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the law, a motor needs repairing, a 
roast is to be carved—one can turn 
confidently to the Britannica for 
help and the solution of these and 
almost every other conceivable hu- 
man problem. The new Britannica/s 
indispensable to progressive people. 








Name 


City 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, your new 
illustrated booklet with color plates and maps from the latest 
Britannica, together with love’ price offer representing a saving 
of many dollars. 


2-H.B.-F-2 


Address 


acs Wtaten at Snes 


BilaD 


Charming old Japanese lace 
paper stencils, pressed between 
plates of rimmed 


two glass 


with a red lacquer band. 
Unique as tiles or table mats 
under lamps or flower pots. 


Round 


SD OO Se ex ue 
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YAMANAKA & CO. 

680 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 

Oriental Objects of Art 


Square 


diam 

diam. 
diam. 
diam. 
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Renew Your Furniture with 


FURNETONE 


16-02. bottle of The Furniture 
Furnitone with 
polishing cloth 
and directions. 

Postage l .00 


Prepaid. 


Polish from the 

Furniture City 
Guaranteed to clean, 
furniture and 


and beautify 
all finished wood surfaces. Re 


restore 


moves dirt, grease, stains and dust and brings 
back original lustre with one easy application. 
Preserves wood finishes and heightens natural 
beauty. Contains no injurious ingredients and 
does not leave a greasy or oily film or unpleas 
ant odor. Furnitone has been developed after 
intelligent research and 
finishing 


years of experience 
experts in Grand Rapids, 
the Furniture Capital. Absolutely satisfactory 


or money refunded. 
FURNITURE CITY POLISH CO. 


51 Wealthy St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


by wood 


ep I 


Call and examine “Six Early American Houses” 

and see what can be built today for $6,000. to 

$20,000 

“Six Early American Houses” contains exteriors, 

Jescriptions and floor plans. Price $1.00 

Also ‘‘Colonial Houses,’’ $5.00, ‘‘Stucco Houses,” 
k 


$10.00 (be showing larger houses 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 


16 East 41st Street New York 
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Providence, R. I 

Horace Remington & Son Co. 
Gold and Silver Refiners Estab. 1879 
87 Friendship St., Pre 


idence, R. I. 
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duced into America and has such a 
distinctly individual air that, in a 
shop full of fascinating things; it at 
once attracted my attention. The 
set of five pieces is very reasonably 
priced at $3.85, postpaid. Add1- 
tional ash trays may be ordered if 
desired. —CarBoneg, Inc., 342 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston. 


YOU may have a charming little 
indoor garden all year round with 
this miniature greenhouse (Figure 
5) which has its own device for 
giving the plants inside the moist, 
warm air they need. It is especially 
effective, from the standpoint of 
decoration, when placed before a 
window as shown, and of course 
this provides.the necessary sunlight 
as well. Designed and manufac- 
tured by a large greenhouse firm, 
it gives small-scale gardeners the 
benefit of their large-scale experi- 
ence. The ‘Plant-i-dor’ is made of 
cypress wood, finished in apple 
green and aluminum, and measures 
163’’ wide by 243” long by 18” 
high. It sits in a pan of water, and 
as this evaporates the moisture 
rises through the perforated metal 
bottom into the glass case above. 
Another advantage is that it shuts 
the plants away from the dust and 















The most interesting 


CHRISTMAS Wwe 
CARDS 


you've seen 
can be found in 
this generous 
collection at 
attractive prices 


© 
















In sets of twelve for $1.25: Seth 
Parker and Seth Parker Sentiments, 
Thoroughbred Dogs on parchment, 
Famous Landmarks of Europe. The 
2nd set of Holy Land Cards with sen- 
timents by Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
hand colored. Colored Etchings of Old 
Colonial Homes and Scenes, $1.25, 
ed $1.00. Also for $1.25, a set 
of 16 lovely photographs of Old Christ- 
mas Trails. Address 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Box T 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 


unco.o! 


gases which are so injurious. An 
electric heating element with an 
automatic thermostat which keeps 
the temperature fixed at any de- 
sired range adds $3.00 to the price 
of the ‘Plant-i-dor,’ which is 
$9.70, express collect. — Hircr- 
iNGs- & Company, Elizabeth, New 


Jersey. 


[ HAVE yet to find a more satis- 
factory bathroom rug than that 
shown in Figure 6, which is 
woven with chenille in either blue, 
rose, green, or black against a white 
background. Its interesting design 
and fresh, clean coloring will 
brighten any bathroom floor, and, 
being hand-woven with the best 
of materials, it will stand years 
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INTERIOR i 
DECORATION 


FOUR MONTHS 
PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in selecting 
and assembling period and modern 
furniture, color schemes, draperies, 


iN lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 


en 


1 ee 


ul Faculty of leading decorators. vi 
Personal assistance throughout. 
Cultural or Professional Courses. 


iN Resident Day Classes 
Wj start Feb. Ist + Send for Catalog 5R 


Home Study Course 
starts at once - Send for Catalog 5N 
3 NEW YORK SCHOOL OF & 
m INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 


CES Do Lo 0 


i= ee 


156 pages. 30 chap- 
ters with chronol- 
ogy and glossary. 
200 illustrations. 
Handsomely bound 
and printed. Sixth 


edition. 


$y-0°e 


postpaid. 
} / 
Deaciereadon ! 
Interesting, Informativ’ 


This book on period styles has proved one ¢ 
the most popular histories on furniture. Brie 
authentic and easy to read, it covers all prind 
ple style eras of various countries. Will enabl 
the beginner to identify various historic 
motifs and traditional forms. Highly endorse: 
Worth double the price. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CCG 
54-K Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mick 


GEORG FR esse 


HAND-MADE SILVER, INC. 


Cactus Design—set for six, $198.06 
Literature on request 


169 W.57thSt. (opposite Carnegie Hall) N. ¥ 
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becomes 


PLAY! 


THE THREE 
BRUSH-KIT-EERS! 


This new set of children’s brushes 


n Pa 
ke 


makes play out of the irksome duty 
of keeping neat. Real, useable 
brushes that oer real fun! Young- 
sters will be proud to use Jackie, 
the Sailor who keeps hands ever so clean — Louie, the Drum Major, | 
aclever clothes brush — Billie, the Marine for tousled - 
hair --- Gay in colors, packed in a bright, attractive se 


gift box for Xmas IE ¢ 
a 
Pos 
aw 


Send Money Direct. Dept H-11 
Country Mad: 


LOS ANGELES BRUSH MFG. CORP. 
2208 E. 37th Street, Los Angeles, Colif 
Slipper Chair 
Made of Maple wood 


has unusual wove 
rattan seat. The han 
hooked seat covers ar 
very attractive. Pri 
$3.75; with mat $5.2 


= Express collect 


E. E. BURROUGHS COMPAN* 
Conway South Carolin 


JARS-— shapely and colorfi 
have a fascinating interes 
Send 10c in stamps for 
brochure of high fire 
Terra Cotta Ornamen 
for Garden, Sun Root 

and Interior. 


GALLOWAY POIpER) 
3220 Walnut Street, Phill 


For Christmas 
Bead and Needle-point Bagi 
male mounted repair 
THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUIL 
15 Fayette St. Boston, Ma‘ 
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At Amazingly Low Prices 
-ow is the time to buy these rugs. Historic 
ad Early American designs — hooked with 
‘d-time hand hooks. 
iso Colonial Coverlets. Exact reproductions of 
jd Colonial designs —“Hickory Leaf’’, ‘‘Morn- 
2 Star’, Whig Rose’’, ‘‘Lover's Knot” 


‘Iso Hand-Tied Canopies, Valances, etc. 





Write for free iliustrated booklets 
giving descriptions of old designs. 


LAURA B. COPENHAVER 
-Rosemont”’ Marion, Virginia 









Flora Macdonald, Ine. 


ELEANOR FRAZER 


Interior Decorations 
39 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 


a 


Ivy Ball 
with 
Mirror 


Hanging Mirror 
framed in 
wrought iron, 
holding ivy ball 
in deep sapphire 
blue or in emer- 
ald green glass. 
Very graceful, 

and with lovely 
reflection. Mirror 
9” in diameter. 
Ball 4’”. $2.25 
complete. (With- 
out ivy.) 

Express Collect. 


 MADOL IN MAPELSDEN 


325 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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Men Like Thermometers 
for Christmas — 
and Women do 
too. Cleverly de- 
signed and accur- 
ate, equally use- 
ful for home or 
office. Rose, 
Ivory, Green, 
eal Black 
wide 3 
high — 'S 3) 3 
postpaid 


GRACE L. MERRITT 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 








GYALIFORNIA HOMES 


SPANISH -MOORISH-ENGLISH TYPES 
mt fi Elevations, Floor Plans, Cost Estimates 


j (has senojooro A-A-TH IE L Home Specialist 
} == [== 230 CARMEL AVE- PIEDMONT, CALIF 
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of hard service. Incidentally this 
work is done by the blind, alth ough 
it is hard to believe that such an 
intricate pattern can be worked out 
merely by the sense of touch. The 
rug illustrated measures 18’’ x 34’’ 
and costs $4.75. Woven to order, a 
rug 44” long costs $5.75 and a 
54’ one $6.75. All prices are post- 
paid. — Brinn Hanopicrarr, 39 
Newbury Street, Boston. 





Fig. 7 


FOR exquisite coloring and charm 
few pictures can compare with 
this original Japanese print (Fig- 


of 


ure 7) with its soft colors 
dull rust-reds, blues, grays, and 
greens. And though no two prints 


are alike, since they are all origi- 
nals, the general coloring is the 
same, and you may choose between 
those showing large figures, like 
the print by Kuniyoshi with a 
woman and a young girl on Nippon 
Bridge, with Mount Fuji in the 
background, or a print of smaller 
detail by Hiroshige. The title and 
name of the artist are printed on 
the back of each print, which 1s 
nicely framed in black wood and 
measures 123’’ x 243” over all. A 
pair of these in your guestroom 


Single Bed size 
French Sunfast Taf- 
feta spread lined in 
sateen—Price $175. 
This includes 
spread, headboard, 
two down filled pil- 
lows and one bol- 
ster cover unfilled. 


STUDIO 
HARDINSBURG, KY. 


CHICAGO 


700 N. Michigan Blvd. 


NEW YORK 


519 Madison Ave. 


SANTA BARBARA 


21 de la Guerra Studios Bullock’ 


[Hea nor Fea cA In 


41 South El Molino Ave, 


LOS ANGELES 


s— Wilshire, 


would be all the decoration needed, | 
or they would fit gracefully into 
any other room which needs a new 
of interest. The 


note price is 
but $5.00 each, carefully boxed. 
Express will be collect. — Foster 


Brotruers, 4 Park Square, Boston. 


ON every gift list there is usually 
a family to be remembered as a 
whole, whether it is your own or 
that of a dear friend or relative. 
The very complete fireplace set 
shown in Figure 8 would be most 
appropriate for this purpose. The 
screen is of heavy black mesh with 
a solid brass frame, the two side 
panels folding back to give any 
desired angle from the fireplace, 
finished with small urn-shaped 
brass finials and handles. The 
centre panel measures 30’’ high by 
26’’ wide, the side panels 273” 
high by 12’’ wide, price $10.50. 
This is an excellent value, as you 
who have purchased similar equip- 
ment know, and the other articles 
are just as reasonable. The and- 





Fig. 8 | 


irons are of black iron with 
polished- -brass urn-shaped tops, 
stand 20’’ high, and cost $6.75 a | 


KENTUCKY 
HAND-QUILTED 
THINGS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


3 Sutter Street 


LOUISVILLE 


120 Heyburn Building 


PASADENA 


Wilshire Boulevard 
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Let Us Help You 
Plan Christmas for 
the Children Now 


and 


different — there are so many things 


We have gifts that are new 


other than toys appealing to a child. 


We offer economical and practical 


suggestions Covering every interest 


from toys to complete furnishings 


for a child’s room. 


Send for Christmas folder 54-N 


CHILDHOOD,INC. 


FURNITURE FOR CHILDREN 
S2EAST 6SGH STREET 
NEW YORK 


A Personal Gift 


This lacquered tin box is useful on every woman’s 
desk. The box 2” in diameter and 114” in height 
in black, red, apricot or reseda green decorated 
in gold has a slot in the side from which the roll 
of 360 personal labels 1” square, gummed and 
perforated, printed to order with name and 
address, may be drawn. The labels are white 
printed in black. Complete, postpaid $2.75. 


THE HANDWORK SHOP 
Women's Educational and Industrial Union 


264 Boylston Street Boston 





CHRISTMAS 
FOR THE GARDENER 


Garden Shears of old horseshoe steel, 
, 814” long. In attractive gift box, 
straw wrapped handles, and 
$1.00 a pair. Decorated but 
unboxed and untrimmed 


Chinese 
self-grinding 
either plain or 
tassel decoré ation, 
not boxed 75c¢ a pair, 
50c a pair — postpaid. 


BAKER’S 


At the Sign of the Heathen Dog 


University St. at 5th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 





The Useful Christmas Gift 


The padded clamps Cc 


hold your frock \ . 
securely f 

oe, ‘ Postpaic 
EE " 
& 5S 
e& Never Slip Hanger 


FARM & GARDEN SHOP 


39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 

















PERSONAL ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS 


magnificent assortment, de- 
Send for samples at once. 


exclusive designs, 

livered anywhere 
Everett Waddey Company 

11 South 11th St Richmond, Va. 
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sparkling heavy crystal with brilliant 
yet simple cutting makes handsome 
drinking glasses. cocktail 10.00; high- 
ball 12.00; cocktail shaker 7.50. 


write for leaflet 


: 
pitt petri, importers 
incorporated 
waldorf-astoria hotel, new york 
378 delaware ave. 


buffalo, n.y. 


What Every Baby Needs 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
HIs lovely hand woven crib 
spread, 35” x 52”, in fine mercer- 
ized light blue cotton, or pink, with 
adorable bunnies in white. 


$4.75 postpaid 
THE BLIND HANDICRAFT 


39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


GREETING % 
NSE ae 
eri ta taCee 


Made from your owns 
TAT Aten (dy LAP 


Write today for Samples 


25 Cards, $6.00 75 Cards, $12.50 
50 Cards, $8.50 100 Cards, $16.00 


Correspondence with dealers invited 


ARTCRAFT STUDIOS 


906 Lindeke Bldg., Saint Paul, Minnesota 





“Humpty Dumpty’ 
Every child loves him! 


He comes in pillows for 

baby’s crib in pink and 

washable for $1.25. Alsoin 

red, blue and green for the 

older member of the fami- 

ly. Humpty Dumpty Bean 

Bags are 60c Turtle, Kit- 

ten, Gosling, Houn’ Dawg, 

Dinah, Santa Claus and - : 
Christmas Tree Bean Bags for the stocking 
are 50c and 75c postpaid 


MIss CANNON’S SHOP 


20 Brattle Street Cambridge, Mass. 





HAND MADE BRASSES 
for Antique Furniture 
ot _ our 
3 om- 


WILLIAM BALL, SR. 
Ma st Chester, Pa. 









+ CLIPPER SHIPS + 


Flying Cloud, Gz <, West vard Ho! 
Send for 


FOSTER BROTHERS, 4 I 






N 
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pair. The fire set consists of a 28” 
stand with poker, shovel, tongs, 
and hearth brush, all of black iron 
with handles to match the and- 
irons, and is only $8.00 complete. 
Any one or all of these articles will 
be sent either by freight or by ex- 
press collect, depending on the 
time allowed. Apo.pH SILVER- 


STONE, INc., 21 Allen Street, N. Y.C. 


THE gayly colored bird shelter and 
feeding house shown in Figure 9 
will make not only Christmas but 
the whole winter season a merry 
one for your feathered protégés. 
And would n’t it be a nice thought 
as a Christmas gift for the friend 
who loves birds and who has their 
welfare at heart? The little white 
house with its painted windows 
and shrubbery measures 73’’ from 
the peak of the bright orange tin 
roof to the equally vivid green 
platform, which is 9’’ x 10’’, and 
there is a hook for tallow inside. 
It may be nailed to a tree or the side 
of the house or other building by 
the convenient iron bracket. The 
price is $3.50, postage collect. — 

Max Scuurne, Inc., 618 Madson 


Avenue, N. Y.C. 


DON’T these twin doll babies 
make you wish you could roll the 
years backward so you could add 
them to your make- believe family? 
It is n't hard to imagine the joy of 
the little girl who finds them on 
the tree Christmas Eve. They have 
the most beguiling little faces, and 
their jointed arms, wrists, and 


heads take on all sorts of appealing 


2G.4 B im ue Ws 


Fig. 10 


attitudes, as you can see by Figure 
10. As shown, completely dressed 
in dainty garments, with pillow 
and blanket in either pink or blue, 
they are $7.50 for the two. Singly, 
these ‘Patsy Babykins’ — 93’ 
long — are $3.30 all dressed and 
having their own pillow, or $1.85 
each without the frills and furbe- 
lows. They go to sleep, of course, 
and you may order them with 
either brown or blue eyes. Postage 
prepaid. — F. A. O. Scuwarz, 745 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 











HOUSE 
DLAN 
® PORTFOLIO 


IF YOUR BUILDING PROBLEM will be solved by the use of stock 


plans you will want our Portfolio of House Beautiful Houses, containing 


sketch plans, perspectives and descriptions of houses of which we have 


working drawings and specifications for sale. 


For your convenience 


these are now grouped in two portfolios of Colonial designs, and other 


types including summer camps, and sold for 25 cents each. 


THE HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 8 Arlington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


I enclose (25) (50) cents for which please send me: 


NO. 1 Colonial Designs — 25 cents 


NO. 2 Other types including summer camps — 25 cents 


Name and Address: 





Virgin 
of 
Guadalupe 
Bottle 


The rarest of dec- 
orative glassware 
in either blue, 
green, amethyst 
or agua marina, 
Designed from the 
image of the Pa- 
tron Saint of Old 
Mexico. 


Priced at $3 Santa Fe. Ilustrated cata+ 
he of Mexican blown Glassware sent 
on receipt of 10c. 


Gip MEXICS SHO! 


SANTA FE — NEW MEXIC 





CHAMPION-INTERNATIONAL 
COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
House Beautiful Paper 
and other high grade 
surface coated papers 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 













Home Plan 
$3.50 Postpaid — 


700 Photos 
and Floor Plans 


of intensely interesting American and Englis 
Colonial homes, cottages and bungalows cos 
ing from $1000 to $30,000. Size of rooms ar 
building, approximate cost to build and co 
for plans and specifications. You cannot 2 
ford to build or remodel until you have se¢ 
these books. 


FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mas 






Choose for beauty and distinctic 


PICTUR 


MEDIC] puzzie 


Selections from the famous Medici Pictur 
(all sizes), incomparable full color repr 
ductions. Interlocking, mahogany-backe¢ 
pieces. Write Dept. B for illustrated lis 


HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT, Inc., 85 
Boylston St., Boston or 489 Fifth Ave., NewYo 










oe W E E D S Heavy, medium, light 
men and women 

HANDWOVEN IN COUNTY WICKLC 

Carol Brown, J mporter,104L Myrtle St., Bost 





FOR CHRISTMAS 
a Let us restore that precious piece of chi 
glass, ivory, silver, pewter or bronze. | 
We have specialized since 1877 
H. SUMMERS & SON | 
38 Charles Street 







Boston, Massachusé 















Avoid the Parking Problen 
No mad dash from shop to shop 
looking for that elusive ‘somethin} 
different.’ HOUSE BEAUTIFUL WIN 
poW SHOPPING columns solve thi 
problem by offering an array © 
reliable and charming articles from 
the best of shops. Take this oppor 
tunity of saving your time and en 
ergy for more enjoyable activities 








DECORATIVE HIGH-LIGHTS 


that will add new 
interest to almost 
any room can be 
achieved by this 
seven-light cande- 
labrum of beauti- 


fully modeled, 
polished solid 
brass. Holds 
standard candles. 
Movable arms. 
12” high. $2.75 
each. $5.00 per 
pair. Postpaid. 


Write for new catalogue H-11 with many 
novelties at new low prices 


FOR FIRESIDE FUN 

comes this handsome English 
Toasting Fork of solid polished 
brass. 20’’ long. Postpaid . 85c 


ADOLPH SILVERSTONE 


{ st. 1898 ‘‘Oldest Shop in Brasstown” 
5 21 Allen Street New York, N. Y. 


















OTHING 
could be 
| more in the mode 
| than this urn 
_ shaped vase of 
-clear crystal 
(74 high) with 
| its hand-cut mon- 
ogram. And the 
price is surpris- 
ingly small— 

$3.50 postpaid. 
(In ordering please 
int monogram un- 


derlining letter to ap- 
pear in center) 


MONOGLASS WARE CO. 
New York 





225 East 60th Street 





HOBNAIL CRYSTAL BOWLS 
24 inches wide. Complete $4.25 prepaid 


Republic Iron Works of Virginia 


606 E. Grace Street, Richmond, Va. 


« An original and very old 
or Sale * hand wrought English Fire- 
place Set, consisting of the following 

pieces: Jack, Goose Cage, Crane, Andirons, 
extra Spits, Trivets, Candle Brackets, 
Pulleys and Counterweights. Price 8300.00. 
Photograph on application. A very rare and 
beautiful set. 


THE TREASURE CHEST 
Asheville, North Carolina 








VEW ZIPPER DOG 


areal pet that is 
useful! A case for 
your nightie, a 
bag for your knit- 
ting. 

Postpaid 
$5.75 and $6.75 


HELEN J. GAVIN 


1569 Beacon Street Brookline, Mass. 















WOOD CARVINGS 


Animals and figures carved from the finest 
woods. Make lovely gifts. Send for booklet 


The WOODART CO. Box 22, Dubuque, Iowa 





THE GARDEN STUDIO 


Special lessons in weaving may be 
arranged for afternoon or evening 


Kate Van Cleve, 14a Marshal St., 







Brookline 





a ; 
Christmas is close upon us! 


Start your plans now by consulting 


W indow Shopping 

















NOW is the time to consider the 
annual problem of Christmas 
cards, and if you are looking for 
original ones which have real 
artistic merit and sentiments that 
avoid the trite banality of most 
Yuletide greetings, I am sure you 
will appreciate these Irish cards 
(Figure 11) which come from the 
Cuala Press in Dublin. They are 


MAY THE ROAD 

RISE WITH YOU. 
AND THE WIND BE 
ALWAYS BEHIND 


YOU. 


hand-colored under the supervision 
of Elizabeth Yeats, of the famous 
Yeats family, and each one is such 
a very perfect little print that it 
will be treasured long after all 
other Christmas cards have been 
relegated to the wastebasket. The 
cards illustrated are but three of a 
large assortment which includes 
many showing charming Irish 
scenes and expressing sentiments of 
general good will, as well as others 


THE EPIC OF 
AMERICA 


By James Truslow Adams 
(126th Thousand) 


A Book 
{bout 
the Past 


116,016 copies sold 
since publication 


twelve months ago. 


A leading best seller 
for the 


Present 


throughout the 
United States since 


its publication. 


Recommended by 
the American Li- 
- and the bs 
: brary Association 
Future ; ; 
for purchase by all 
libraries. 
With 13 illustrations 
$3.75 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington St., Boston 


of a purely Christmasy nature, so 
in ordering an assortment it would 
be well to state which type of 
card you prefer. The quaint greet- 
ing on the centre card shown is 
‘May the road rise with you and 
the wind be always behind you.’ 
Several have the greeting written in 
Gaelic with the translation given 
inside. The cards, of folder type, 


11 


measure 43/’ x 7’’ and come with 
envelopes to match. Price, 25 cents 
each or $3.00 a dozen, postpaid. — 
Carot Brown, 104 Myrtle Street, 
Boston. 


DORCELAIN 
TEA SERVICE 


FOR SIx 


$38 


POSTPAID 


REXNA ROSENTHAL 
New Address: 
485 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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MAPLE 
HEARTS 


The famed maple flavor is glorified 

in this deliciously smooth and 

tasty confection, mailed fresh 

daily from the heart of maple- 

land, 1 lb. 5 oz. net in a daintily ~~ 

Pp acked * ‘Sap Bucket” of natural wood. Chock- 
full of gift atmosphere . . . unique in flavor and 


feces 
GIFT Sap Bucket 


Just the right touch for those “remembrance” 
names on your list. Novel for bridge candy or 
prizes. We mail to your list, $1.25 postpaid 
(West of Miss. R 
$1.40). Bucket filled 
withassorted Bridge 
shapes if preferred. 
Write for price list 
of pure Maple 
Syrup, Sugar and 
dainty confections. 


Maple Grove 
Candies, Inc. 
Route 24 
St. Johnsbury 


Vermont 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
THAT ARE DIFFERENT 


They exactly meet the need for inexpensive 
gifts that will be kept and treasured. 
Each card is a beautiful piece of wood — 


flexible, fascinating, almost transparent. 

Delightful decorations and greetings. 

The price — $5.00 for 25; $16.00 for 100 — 
jaelunes your name, correspondence 
cards, envelopes and choice of 
greetings. 

An introductory assortment — 6 
cards of 6 different woods (no name) 

and an illustrated folder will be 
sent postpaid for $1.00. 


B. L. Madden, Lowville, N. Y. 


BRITISH 
LION 


He's 
Irresistible! 
Finest quality stuffed animals. Beautiful silky 
coat and mane. Natural colors. 
Sitting Standing 
71%” high $3.75 1014” long $ 3. 
10” > 5.75 1510 SS 7.75 
16%) 8s 8.75 2A 12.75 
Prepaid in U.S. and obtainable only at 


DANIEL’S DEN 


© Yargaret €. Daniels 
338 Commonuealth Ave. Boston 


The ideal profession for recent 
J] raauates and women of all ages 
aving an art appreciation. 


Our curriculum presents not an 
art school course but an intensive 
practical training based on the 
practice of leading New York and 
Paris firms. 


New School Studios Now Open for 
Advisory Service and Registration. 
Send for illustrated catalogue 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 





Book with 160 
Illustrations 
of 45 Complete 
Designs. 

Price, $2.00 


Coraplete information on Home building. Dimensions. 
Estimates, $8,000 to $40,000. Specifications. Special 
sketches. Alterations. Plans and erection supervision. 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect 


7 Fifth Avenue, New York 








SB CoLrontrAtL Pine STAIN 
Gives new pine panelling the color, texture 
and finish of the ol@ wood. Send or circular. 

COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 


156-A State Street Boston, Mass. 
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SAN 
FRANCISCO 


Special low winter fares will be in 
effect on all railroads from Nov. 1 
to Dec. 22. Return limit Jan. 25. 


Streets of romance and ad- 
venture...streets that were the 
Spanish padre’s paths. Streets 
the Vigilantes walked, stalking 
terrors of a gold-crazed town. 
Historic streets that Stevenson 
hunted, and Jack London: 
hunting characters, building 
tales. Chinatown streets, filled 
with mystery, shopping streets, 
splashed with the color of flow- 
ers—all year through. Cobbled 
streets that climb steep hills to 
gain enchanting views; streets 
that border the sea and ships 
fromeverywhere. Streets to enjoy 
like pages of literature. Come to 
San Francisco for the winter 
months; for sunny outdoor 
days and jaughing nights. 
Come, and be gay! Get all in- 
formation from any railroad or 
travel agent, or your autoclub. 
Or write Californians Inc., 703 
Market Street, San Francisco, 
for an illustrated book, free. 


Cot 


ROMANTIC 
YU / 


CALIFORNIA 
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TRAVEL 


a DI I I 9 9 


CRUISES 


December 3, 1932 S. S. Empress of Britain. Canadian Pacific. World cruise of 129 days. 
This largest ship to circle the globe will visit 81 ports and places and 23 
countries. 

December 16, 1932 S. S. Lafayette. Preach Line. West Indies cruise of 19 days. 


January 7, 1933 S. S. Carinthia. Cunard Line and Thomas Cook & Son. World cruise 
of four and one-half months which takes an unusual route, including the 
South Sea Islands, the eastern coast of Africa, and South America. 


S. S. Resolute. Hamburg American Line. World cruise of 132 days, cov- 
ering 38,000 miles. Thirty countries will be visited, including Bali, ‘the 
last paradise.’ : 


January 12, 1933 S. S. Lurline. Oceanic Steamship Company. Matson Line Pacific 
cruise of 102 days, covering 30,000 miles. Maiden voyage of this newest 
luxury liner — fifth of a series of successful Around-the-Pacific cruises 
under the same management. The interesting itinerary includes a direct 
call at Bali. 

January 14,1933 S.S. Augustus. Italian Line. World cruise of 129 days. 
erary includes Tripoli and Bali. 

January 14,1933 M. Y. Stella Polaris. Raymond & Whitcomb world cruise of 109 days, 
visiting unusual ports impossible for regular liners to reach. The itinerary 
includes the Fiji, Cocos, Galapagos, and South Sea Islands and a visit to 


Interesting itin- 


February 9, 1933 S. S. Statendam. 


Abyssinia. 


January 31, 1933 S.S. Empress of Australia. Canadian Pacific. Mediterranean cruise of 


69 days. Shore excursions optional. 


Flagship of the Holland American Line. 


nean cruise of 56 days. Itinerary includes Kotor-Rhodes and Sicily. 


W/ ivp-ric hunting 1s a sport that 
is not often indulged in with as 
little actual danger and as much 
pleasure as it is in Hawati. One 
gathers together a dozen congenial 
people who know how to wear old 
clothes and can flip a flapjack; 
some food, which must include 
sweet potatoes, bananas, a tin of 
corned beef in case the pigs are 
too shy to appear, coffee, pancake 
flour, and fruit for breakfast; two 
pig dogs (po: dogs to the Hawai- 
ians), which have no distinction 
outside of a nose for pigs; camping 
necessities, of course; guns and 
knives; and two stubborn yet in- 
defatigable pack mules. 

Cars can be driven about three 
miles into the valley, and then one 
has a shaded hike for about six 
more miles through the usual 
tropical vegetation of guava, euca- 
lyptus, coffee, ohia, and mango 
trees and a variety of cool green 
ferns. There are many gurgling 
mountain brooks to cross, at which 
the mules always balk or take pro- 
longed drinks, but this will afford 
one an opportunity to stop and 
taste the sweet tang of a pale yel- 
low guava or the cool refreshment 
of an ohia or mountain apple. One 
may even have time to make a 
fresh fern lei for one’s hat if the 
mules want to rest that long. 

The pigs have not been forgot- 
ten, however. They lurk in the 
heavy undergrowth, near the ferns 
or under the serpentine branches of 
the hau tree, and would probably 
never be seen without the dogs’ 
help. These nondescript canines 
scent the trail and are often able to 
catch and hold the pigs until the 
man with a gun or a knife arrives. 
There is generally a great deal of 
screaming and climbing on to rocks 
or even into trees on the part of the 
women as soon as the dog gives the 
signal that he has found the scent. 
The poor pigs are usually more 
afraid than the women, although 
an old boar will turn at an attack. 

After the bloody business of kill- 


ing the pig is accomplished, the 
party continues to the camp, which 
is IN a grassy open spot, near a 
stream that has cold deep pools for 
morning bathing and much run- 
ning water for drinking purposes. 
The first act is to dig a hole in the 
ground and heat rocks in it. This 
will take about two hours. The 
pig is cooked in the Hawaiian 
manner. If it is a small one, as it 
should be, it is skinned, cleaned, 
wrapped in ti leaves, — long shiny 
leaves of a smooth, dark green tex- 
ture, which have many uses, — 
and placed in the hole lined with 
red-hot rocks. Some rocks are even 
put in its tummy for good measure. 
The sweet potatoes and bananas 
are also wrapped in ti leaves and 
scattered around the pig, followed 
by more leaves and finally dirt, so 
that all may bake for three to four 
hours. When the hour arrives to 
dig out the pig, the men place a 
bucket of cold water beside them, 
into which they dip their hands 
before grabbing the hot rocks, 
which occasionally burst from the 
heat. There is no gainsaying the 
deliciousness of this meal if it is 
properly cooked. 

After you feel mellow and con- 
tented from food, stretch out 
around the camp fire, with no fear 
of snakes, and feel the closeness of 
the bright stars or perhaps the 
allurement of a burnished moon, 
the caressing softness of the playful 
little breeze that offers one the 
fragrance of flowers and cool ferns. 
Then you will feel the dreamy 
pulse ofa tropical night in Hawaii. 


H. M.-S. E. 


Tuere is no more charming re- 
gion in Sweden than the lakes and 
hills of Dalecarlia — a five hours’ 
journey northward from Stock- 
holm. The country is easy to 
describe to anyone who knows 
Maine, for there you find the same 
low mountains, the same stretches 
of lake, the same pines and white 


Mediterra- 
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BALI! PORT MORESBY! 


Brilliant Gems in a Golden Ring of Travel 


LEE WINTER and follow spring in a) 
smart new ship ... sail to 21 far-away 
ports and capture the glories of 14 exotic 
lands 1 A Cruise at the ideal time of the 
year to places that beckon in every 


Nomad’s dream. 
ass SS SS SS SR SS SS SS SS SS eS 


Sailing from | 
NEW YORK, January 12 -FARES 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan.27 @ $1250 up 


LOS ANGELES, Jan. 28 
a a a a 2 4 2 2 a 4 


NEARLY three months 
. . « over 25,000 miles 
of super-cruising...at prac- 
tically stay-at-home cost. 

Full details available at any travel agency or 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 


Matson Line 
New York . Chicago ° San Francisco 
Los Angeles - Seattle = Portland 








DI STINCTION 


Guests at the William Penn 
enjoy the prestige of agood 
address. @ # From coast to, 
coast it is known as a hotel 
of distinction, possessing an ; 
atmosphere appreciated by 
experienced travelers, yet 
rates are reasonable. = a 
William Penn Restaurants 


serve the highest quality 


of food at moderate prices. 


Le em ‘ 


ane stil 


HOTEL 


WILLIAM Penn 


PITTSBURGH 


1600 ROOMS... 1600 BATHS 


3.50 / 





FEW attractive rooms | 

for permanent or ftran- 
sient guests visiting Boston. 
Large, beautiful house, 
situated conveniently on 
Marlboro Street, 
Public Gardens. 


near the 


2 Marlboro St. Phone COM 9012 
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irches and brooks and stone walls 
d red barns, and the same clear 
mosphere. It is both restful and 
<hilarating enough at any point 
_the summer season, but if you 
1n be there on Midsummer Eve, 
ime the twenty-third, you will 
yoy added attractions of rare in- 
rest. That is the night, long 
-epared for, when peasants gather 
» the open fields at Leksand and at 
attvik, close by the waters of 
ake Siljan, — each group in its 
jwn brilliant traditional costume, 
j-and dance their ancient folk 
ances. From all over Sweden peo- 
.e gather in these little towns to 
satch the merrymaking; and so 
fmous have the dances grown to 
j2 that even American moving- 
fcture men, with all their up-to- 
ite equipment, appear (not too 
jotrusively), recording all the 
.tricacies of the dance for summer 
idiences in Rochester and Kokomo 
jd Santa Fe. 

This gay and graceful perfor- 
ance of traditional ritual is no 
ere stunt put on for tourists by 
seudo-peasants riding in Ford cars 
nd living in modern bungalows, 
wr the whole peasant life of Dale- 
irlia is still genuine and rooted in 
1e soil. Most of the farmers live 
» their heavy-beamed old-style 
jouses, and colorful peasant cos- 
imes may be seen on any day in 
1e year. To no small degree this 
»ving perpetuation of the old way 
f life is due to the active encour- 
gement and sympathy of the great 
wedish artist, Anders Zorn, him- 
+If a peasant of Dalecarlia. Visit- 
ig his village of Mora, — now, 
nce his death, a kind of memorial 
) him, — you can see, preserved 
nd restored by his care, a com- 
lete model of the ancient Swedish 
irm buildings, — solid and digni- 
ed and sturdy, — which seem to 
t the nature of the people and to 
armonize with the clean air and 
le strong blue hills. 












He LA. 


Narure has generously bestowed 
cenic grandeur on the Pearl Drop 
n the Brow of India — Ceylon. 
‘he island presents such a contrast 
om India that one would think it 
elonged to another hemisphere. 
adia is wrapped in solemnity, 
2flection; lost in its mysteries. 
eylon is alive with light-hearted- 
ess; it is bright and full of anima- 
ion. Its yellow sands are fringed 
vith groves of palm trees; its hills 
ise above fertile valleys and cul- 
dinate in splendid mountains 
vhose peaks are hidden among the 
louds; a riot of color blazes forth 
n its flowers and brilliantly 
lumed birds; its fields are rich in 
uxuriant vegetation. It is rightly 
alled the Garden of the World. 
For the seventy-two miles from 
solombo to Kandy we skimmed 
ast a checkerboard of rice patties 
urrounded on all sides by green 
uills terraced with tiny tea plants. 





[ Continued from page 278] 


Stately royal palms, date palms, 
and palmyra trees offered grateful 
shade from the hot rays of a tropi- 
cal sun, and the fragrant air was 
light and balmy. We were speli- 
bound with the tropical verdure, 
the wonderful fertility, and the 
sleekness of the well-fed cattle. 

During our ride a small wooden 
building attracted our attention, 
and we decided to investigate. It 
proved to be a tea factory, and the 
Owner was most gracious about 
showing us the very simple proc- 
ess through which the tea plant 
passes before it comes to our 
tables. 

When the plant is two or three 
feet tall the leaves are picked and 
put on trays in a very warm room 
to dry for eighteen hours. The 
trays are then put into a machine 
which separates the chaff and rolls 
the leaves. Next the leaves are 
picked over by young girls seated 
on the floor in a cool shady room, 
then packed in boxes ready for 
final shipment. Except for the 
drying process the whole thing is 
done by hand in this comparatively 
modern factory. 

This is the land of elephants, 
and a most interesting sight is a 
visit to one of the very primitive 
lumber yards which one finds 
throughout the island. One spends 
hours watching these huge clumsy 
beasts carry great fifty-foot logs 
from place to place as though they 
were toothpicks, and their response 
to commands is marvelous. At 
noon on Saturdays all work stops 
and Mr. Elephant enjoys to the 
utmost his afternoon bath, lying 
peacefully sprawled out in the cool 
waters of the river until he is 
thoroughly rested and refreshed. 
This Saturday-afternoon bath is 
almost a ritual. 

There is on the island a funny 
little palm-covered wagon drawn 
by oxen. It resembles our covered 
wagon of 1849. This cart and the 
rickshas form the only means of 
transportation in the countryside. 
The motor car honks its noisy way 
about the cities. 

The natives love to tell you that 
this Pearl Drop is situated only 
forty miles from Heaven — a most 
fortunate thing for Adam, who, 
they say, landed on its highest 
peak when he was thrown out of 
Paradise. He stood there for two 
hundred years bewailing his mis- 
fortune until he was forgiven, and 
in evidence of this you are shown a 
footprint five feet long and two 
feet wide in the granite rock on the 
mountain. The Hindus maintain 
that the track was made by Buddha 
when he ascended into Heaven. 
All seem to agree, however, that 
Ceylon is the nearest point of 
departure for Celestial Regions. 
The traveler feels, after leaving 
India, that he has reached the 
Celestial Regions when he sets foot 


on the soil of Ceylon. 
S. B. A 
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SEA-GOING LUXURY ata STAY-AT-HOME COST 


HAWAII 


Your dollars make a wonderful showing when they buy you 
a ticket to Hawaii on the famous trio of Matson-Oceanic 
liners, ‘‘ Mariposa,” ‘‘Monterey’’ and “‘Malolo.” 





Sailing to the isles 
where winter never comes 


They put you up at a palatial, sea-going hotel, with the 
meals of an epicurean cafe included—they give you ‘“‘mem- 
bership” in a nautical country club, with swimming and 
deck sports in progress all day—they provide entree to 
talkies and a smart night club — they make five days pass 
like a week-end and lead to a brilliant climax in Hawaii! 


Frequent sailings from both San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
All-Inclusive-Cost Tours covering outstanding points of 
interest in the islands, are available at a minimum cost. 


Same Splendid Service Through to 
NEW ZEALAND & AUSTRALIA 


From California to New Zealand in 16 days and on to 
Australia within 19 days on the‘‘ Mariposa”’ or‘‘ Monterey,” 
via Hawaii, Samoa and Fiji. Both First Class and Cabin 
Class fares are attractively low. dll-Inclusive-Cost Tours 
of 16 days amid the scenic marvels of New Zealand — 
Rotorua, the Thermal district, National Park, Wellington, 
New Plymouth, Waitoma Caves—at a surprisingly low cost. 


NEW YORK TO CALIFORNIA. First Voyage of the New 
“Lurline.” Sailing from New York to California January 12. 
Just when and where you want to gol 





Details at any travel agency or 


MATSON LINE ¢ OCEANIC LINE 


Portland 


Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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A college reunion in the offing . . 


Every man deserves a den... a room of his own. Size 
doesn’t matter much, so long as he can call it his... 
so long as there’s an easy chair, good light . . . and 
a telephone. 


Then he can talk to his closest friends without losing 


his place in the last chapter of that new mystery story. 
Or, if he likes, he can concentrate on business and make 
important calls quickly, conveniently, privately. Steps, 
time an per saved for the head of the house! 


When Dad ! 


discovered how handy his telephone 
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and bill gol us Seats near 


the 50-yard line” 








. a business problem to thresh out ...a committee meeting to announce 
. .. Dad can entrench himself and attend to his own affairs in his own way, if there’s a telephone at his elbow 


is, he'll understand why Mother needs one on her 
ing desk, in her kitchen, by her bedside. He'll realize 
daughter wants one in her room too. He'll appreciate # 
fact that all the family can live more comfortably al 
efficiently for having enough telephones. 

Telephone convenience of this kind costs surprising 
little. Let the local telephone company show you, wit 
out charge and without obligation, how best to meet ff 
special needs of your own family in your oWf 


! 
home. Just call the Business Office. 


“Mow 





NEXT MONTH 


As befits a Christmas issue, one that 
marks the end of one volume and fore- 
asts the new, and one too that re- 
ects the open-handed spirit of the 
eason, the next number is full of good 
hings. There is first the leading ar- 
icle by Mrs. William H. Cary, who is 
nown by all garden-club members for 
er arrangements of flowers. In this 
od two subsequent articles, she an- 
alyzes some of the flower groups that 
have been strikingly photographed 
for just these articles. 










Tuose who are looking for new ways 
to decorate the house for Christmas, 
who want to do more than merely 
hang a wreath in the window or place 
a sprig of holly over the mantel, will 
find most original and amusing the 
suggestions made by several New 
York decorators. 


° . . 


Aw article that will be of outstand- 
ing interest is one that describes in 
detail a garden under glass. This is 
more than a greenhouse, as the flow- 
ers are grown in the ground for their 
effectiveness under natural growing 
conditions, and not to be cut. Grow- 
ing thus, the garden provides a de- 
lightful vista from several rooms. 


Tue author of several books on 
Southern houses and gardens, Mrs. 
Edith Tunis Sale, will describe Clare- 
mont on the James, one of the loveliest 
of the old Southern estates and one of 
those most recently remodeled and 
refurnished. This will be the first 
time that illustrations of this restored 
house have been published. 


Tue discussion over modernism still 
waxes; even the meaning of the word 
is not as yet defined, for the term is 
used loosely up and down the land. It 
is beginning to be perceived, however, 
that this style expresses an attitude 
and is not an aggregation of certain 
fixed forms, nor a bag of tricks. An 
apartment that demonstrates the ap- 
plication of this idea, where old and 
new things are used in a modern way, 
is pictured. There is also an apartment 
of an American student in Paris that 
manifests both taste and originality. 


We regret that Paul J. Weber was 
not given credit for the very striking 
photographs published last month of 
Rachel C. Raymond's house. 
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HERE Shall we serve lunch- 
eon? This question put 
to a guest immediately 
discloses his (or, more re- 
vealingly, her, since most 
men have one fixed idea on the subject) attitude toward the 
whole matter of eating out of doors, or eating in a place 
other than that specified by the architect on the blueprint. 
Either the guest looks a little blank and assumes a where- 
else-but-in-the-dining-room air, or else she meets the challenge 
with a receptive, anywhere-but-in-the-dining-room spirit. 

The first type of person has her ideas too neatly pigeon- 
holed to see beyond accustomed routine. The second seeks 
adventure even in everyday affairs. And it is surprising what 
an unexpected facet in the day can be revealed by such little 
adventures. In fact, as we look back over the summer, and 
summer is so definitely gone now that we can appraise its 
events more exactly, we count among its outstanding pleas- 
ures those lingering meals eaten out of doors. 





Turre was breakfast, for instance, on the porch in full view 
of a noble headland that rose from low rocks to an oak-coy- 
ered cliff, and of a lighthouse across a harbor. All plans for 
the day lay in suspense while we sat over coffee cups and 
checked off the passing craft, watching steam into port, per- 
haps a pleasure yacht, the coast-guard tender, or a tug with 
its brood of barges. To follow this panorama of a constantly 
renewed procession of boats was a time-obliterating pursuit 
that might have stretched on indefinitely if we had not been 
under the necessity of ending breakfast merely that luncheon 
might begin. 

When the wind blew west, lunch was also on the porch, but 
when it brought the salty dampness of the sea, lunch was 
laid in the garden in the lea of a whitewashed windbreak. 
The meal here was less prolonged, for who can be leisurely 
in a garden where unfinished work always beckons and 
where assiduous bees are as moralizing as a copy book. 

Supper, on cool evenings, was set in a corner of the living- 
room by the Franklin stove, but on mild nights it was 
spread on a blue trestle-end table placed on the long, narrow 
gravel terrace between house and sea. Here the changing 
tide and the sea gulls provided a musical accompaniment to a 
meal that merged imperceptibly into the ceremony of watch- 
ing the day depart and the fishing fleets come home. When 
lighted mastheads finally announced night, candles were lit, 
and lighted candles under the open sky on a warm, still 
night are further reason for letting one meal meet another. 


If this sounds like riotous living, then we are misunder- 
stood. Rather, it is release from routine, and a deliberate 
slowing »f pace. And what better way to spend a summer? 
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Bows AND FURBELOWS are with us again and 
appear on lamp shades, on curtains as tie- 
backs, on cushions, and even on upholstered 
chairs and stools. An amusing instance of an 
extreme use of a bowknot was seen in a huge 
bow of 14”’ taffeta ribbon used as a valance for 
organdie curtains. The knot and loops were 
fastened up at the centre of the window, with 
the ends Aeaped low in festoons, caught at 
each corner of the window and then allowed 
to hang almost to the floor. It seems difficult 
to predict where the bow will appear next. 


PD rerumner LAMP SHADES too are being all 
dressed up with bows, silk tassels, cords, 
pleated swag draperies, and looped ribbons of 
taffeta. A new white taffeta shade has a 
fringe of 2’’ crystal drops, another has two 
large bowknots of old-gold moiré ribbon 
attached on either side. 


Convainsof ane organdie or net, with deep 
borders of floral embroidery, scattered nose- 
gays, or sheaves of wheat, and finished with 
scalloped or ruffled edges, all showing Swiss 
workmanship, will please those who like an 
elaborately ee window. 


Dice ROSES AND BLUE MORNING-GLORIES 
make the most popular floral scheme at the 
moment. Artificial wreaths of these flowers 
were seen used to decorate a white taffeta and 
organdie dressing table, as the backs for white 
organdie curtains, and also, arranged in a 
formal band, as the valance. These flowers 
can also be found in bands on white china 
lamps and vases, on glazed chintz, and on de- 
lightful individual breakfast sets of white 
porcelain. This is a flower fashion we owe to 
that faithful, but unfortunate, friend of Marie 
Antoinette, the Princesse de Lamballe. 


Pleve PLANTS of even the most prosaic type 
can attain the importance of orchids if they 
are grown in the new deep oval dishes of 
quartz in blue, green, rose, or white, or of 
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imitation jade carved to look like a large 
curled leaf and mounted on a _ teakwood 
stand. In these receptacles even the earth is 
made decorative by being entirely covered 
with bits of blue or green quartz through 
which bright vermilion, yellow, or sky-blue 
beads are scattered. 


Puncwmecr ina heavily padded satin stitch 
appears on formal dinner cloths. A pleasing 
example of this just seen is an old ivory cloth 
with an oval floral wreath in the centre 
worked in self-color in this stitch. Heavy 
coarse linen for luncheon also is embroidered, 
and an elaborate geometric-patterned design 
worked out in +’’ chenille cord in vivid 
colors is well used with the gay pottery sets 
so popular for informal meals. 


DD ccarcouania in colors appears on toilet 
bottles of mirrored glass of unusual octagonal 
shape, in gold in small all-over flower designs 
on glass bottles of ethereal blue, and as 
colored borders on mirrors. Another revival 
of a quaint Victorian pastime. 


Gro seem to be gaining in intensity if one 
is to judge by these two schemes worked out 
by New York decorators: tan walls with dull 
red baseboards and mouldings, pink ceiling, 
and seal-brown satin curtains and rugs; sage- 
green walls with cobalt-blue baseboard and 
mouldings, tinted blue ceiling, plum-colored 
curtains and rugs, and furniture upholstered 
in old-gold and blue satin. 


Ce ee in narrow or wide wale ts used for 
curtains, bedspreads, or slip covers. It may 
be bound with grosgrain ribbon of contrasting 
color. 


Smeneny is the keynote of table decoration 
at present and designs in both ceramics and 
glassware tend to be less ornate and show a 
more restrained use of color. This restraint, 
however, seems to produce effects of unusual 
freshness and charm. 


Crseras is being used in new ways: in all- 
crystal knives of standard size and in fruit or 
butter knives with crystal blades and scroll 
handles of silver — which make most effec- 
tive table accessories. 


‘TEs EPERGNE has returned in various guises 
as an appropriate centrepiece for nineteenth- 
century tables, and heavy cased-glass centre- 
pieces inruby, cobalt, green, and amber are also 
being used. 
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A DOUBLE HALL WITH A SINGLE PURPOSE 


There are four of the little Sheraton benches in the two halls; one is old, the 
other three copies. They are covered with yellow-green silk with gold medal- 
lions, and the gracefully draped curtain repeats this material for good measure. 
On the floor is a rug made of tiger skin procured in India. In the maison- 
nette of Mr. and Mrs. John C. Hughes, Jr. Frank Everest Moffat, Decorator 





See 
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A MODERN MAISONNETTE 


In the Manner of an Eighteenth-Century English Country House 


BY 


JEANNETTE LOWE 


See most livable house is one which is not a mere back- 
ground for its occupants. It is a place so thoroughly im- 
bued with their tastes, their preferences, their small idio- 
syncrasies, that it is almost an active participant in their 
living. In it there is not that ghastly emptiness after they 
have turned the key in the lock. The rooms seem to have a 
life and warmth of their own and are not merely waiting 
breathlessly for the return of their owners to be quickened 
into a vicarious existence. 

But, lest anyone imagine that houses of this calibre 
spring full-armored from the head of any deity, it should 
in all fairness be said that when they are so invested with 
an authentic personality of their own it is the result of a 
comprehensive and detailed ground plan, worked out with 
painstaking care often over a period of years. 

Such an achievement is the duplex maisonnette of Mr. 
and Mrs. John C. Hughes, Jr. It has been developed on 
certain definite principles, chief among them being to 
create a house which will be always comfortable and 
practical, and above all the direct personal expression of 


the people who are to live in it. There is no sense of a rigid 
pattern which must be adhered to, for while it is suitable 
to its present uses, serene and uncluttered, there is always 
room for it to grow in grace. 

One has the feeling that this maisonnette, neither a 
house nor an apartment, is something quite special as one 
walks up its two steps from the street level into a double 
hall. This type of dwelling has been evoived by ingenious 
architects who have devised a small house opening off the 
street, a small unit in a large apartment building. Fine 
architectural feeling is evident in the two entrance halls, 
the first one square with coved ceiling, the second, which 
opens out of it, oval. Arched doorways and a curving 
stairway with a delicate rail give a hint as to the kind of 
house this is going to be. Four little Sheraton benches are 
graceful reminders of the window seats placed in the deep 
window recesses of eighteenth-century English drawing- 
rooms. Charmingly adapted for a quiet téte-a-téte in their 
original setting, they also constituted an agreeable place to 
sit if one was inclined to inspect what was passing in the 


et below. Of these one is old, the other three copies. 


\ big curtain looped back in the arched doorway is of 
yellow-green silk with gold medallions, the same material 
cov ering the window seats. A Sheraton mirror hangs in 
the oval hall, on the floor of which 1s a rug procured, not 


without hazard, in India, being the skin of a man-eating 
tiger. An old engraving or two and a pair of French roller 
shades painted on silk in tones of pink, and finely framed, 
are the only decoration of the walls, whose color was de- 
rived from a piece of antique ivory damask. With this 
group of eighteenth-century furnishings it is interesting 
to notice that a wholly modern effect has been achieved 
in these two halls. 

To enter the living-room is to find one’s self in the quiet, 
comfortable atmosphere of an English country house of 
the eighteenth century. A damask screen and curtains to 
match of garnet, vivid against the ivory walls, an old 
Chinese rug, caramel and blue, antique flowered chintz on 
the Hepplewhite sofa and two chairs — here is a working 
out of colors, many used together, but not a great deal of 
any one. 

It is not a very large room, but it can accommodate 


pi HF ty 
Before the Adam fireplace, elegant in its fine proportions and blue and green decorations by Bossi, 
is a pair of Sheraton chairs of Pompeian design in gilt and black. On the left of the door is @ 
gilded wooden appliqué by Adam. Waterford glass and Chelsea porcelain decorate the mantel 


comfortably quite a goodly number of people engaged in a 
variety of occupations. The furniture has been distributed 
with just this in mind, and the space in the room, without 
being cluttered, is all of it planned for use. The arrange- 
ment is practicable, but it must be admitted that much of 
the beauty of the room is dependent upon the superlative 
quality of the furniture. This has not suffered from its 
expatriation, for it is part of a coherent whole. 

Crossing the hall, one enters the rather small, compact 
dining-room. It has another fine Adam mantel, companion 
piece to the one in the living-room. Here the walls have 
been covered with chintz, delicately striped green on a 
yellowish ground with touches of pink, yellow, and violet. 
The ceiling is painted a pale primrose yellow and from it 
hangs a gray and green chandelier, Italian of the eighteenth- 
century. The dado and floor are green. The portrait over 
the mantel is an early nineteenth-century French gentleman 
and his son. Sheraton chairs with red damask seats and 
colorful inlay on the top rail, a Sheraton table, and on it a 
Georgian silver urn, have enough dignity to grace a far 
larger dining-room, but do not overpower this one. The 
small chest of drawers which serves as a sideboard will 
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The desk opposite the fireplace, of substantial proportions, has a tambour top and drawers 
that conveniently stop halfway of the depth. The walls of this room are ivory, the rug is an old 
Chinese one in caramel color and blue, and the screen and hangings are of garnet damask 
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In the bedroom the chaise longue in magenta ts invitingly placed between the 
fireplace and the window. The carved wooden trumeau over the fireplace is 
in two shades of green and cream, and the hangings are of mignonette 
green with deep ivory silk fringe 


be replaced when a finer piece can be found to fit the 
rather exacting problem of wall space in this room. Until 
the right one is found this unobtrusive one goes admirably 
with the general scheme. 

Upstairs a carved wooden trumeau over the fireplace, and 
the chaise longue placed inyitingly near the latter, are 
shown in the photograph of a corner of one of the bed- 
rooms. Here again, in comparatively small compass, 
there are not only a fine Louis XV canopied bed and several 
comfortable chairs, but a charming bonheur de jour with 
drawers and ample space for solving the inescapable prob- 
lems of a household. One wall of this bedroom consists 


of the unpaneled doors of cupboards, and there is a plan 
for lively mural decoration of this space at a later time. 
For the moment the trumeau gives an air of importance to 
the room, which is a delightful one to linger in. 

Very rarely in a New York apartment or house does one 
get a sense of permanence, which is one of the outstand- 
ing qualities in this maisonnette. There is a maturity 
which cannot be achieved overnight in these rooms. 
With all the dignity of the England of the eighteenth 
century, they have caught its lightness and beauty of 
detail and successfully adapted them to twentieth-century 
America. 
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The containers on the opposite page, reading bookwise, are: 
pottery dish for bulbs in pink, yellow, and magenta with 
magenta tassel handles (1); crystal bottle with deeply cut 
rings (2); crystal beaker with fluted bottom (3); handmade 
fluted copper pot with brass handles (4); white china vase 
with design in decalcomania (5); blue-green pot with yellow 
leaf border (6); periwinkle-blue glass vase with stripes of 
opaque blue (7); milk-glass vase with embossed design (8); 
glass globe with white and orange spirals (9) 


The scissors (10) are of a practical nature, especially the 
upper pair which holds the flower after it is cut; the flower 
holder (11) ts of silver or gilt metal; the handmade copper dish 
(12) is excellent for lilies or narcissus 
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The glass dome on a copper dish 
(13) makes an excellent fernery 


A solution for aphids and red 
spiders, an antiseptic wash for pots 
and seeds, and capsules of plant 
food to be inserted in flowerpots 
(14) are all valuable aids for 
flower growing 


The flower supports (15) have 
dashing figures in colored raffia; 
the upper watering pot (16) is of 
copper, the other (17) of pewter 
copied from an old ship’s bell 


The trowel and fork (18) are brass 
with corrugated black handles; the 
metal pot (19) ts of fluted copper; 
the three pots on a stand (20) are of 
dull green pottery; the other pot (21) 
is of cream-colored opaque glass 
veined with jade, blue, brown, and 


white 
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Photographs by Nellie D. Merrell 








TWO HAWAIIAN GARDENS 


The Garden of Ex-Governor and Mrs. George Carter in Honolulu 


The patio on the charming estate of Libiwai (Hawaiian for 
‘between waters’) bears the mark of strong Chinese influence. 
It is framed by two rooms connected by a loggia and on the 
fourth side by the wall shown above, which has a quadruple 
cross of deep blue porcelain set in the blank moon gate. 
Water from a mountain stream falls from the base of this cross 
into a ramped channel faced with blue tiles which broadens 
at the centre of the patio into a square pool 
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The artificial waterway of the patio disappears under the loggia to reappear on the other side in a natural 
waterfall tumbling over rocks into a naturalistic pool. A dwarf pomegranate in a blue jar stands on the 
margin of the pool and a willow tree casts its graceful shadow on the wall. The house was designed by the 
Bertram Goodhue Associates. Catherine Jones Richards and Robert O. Thompson, Landscape Architects 
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The Garden of 
Dr. and Mrs. Albert Morgan 
in the 


; Nuannu Valley 


A long cloister bordered on one side by a 
plain wall and on the other by square col- 
umns softened by potted plants and vines 
leads from the road to the house and affords 
protection from sudden showers. From the 
cloister may be seen a garden with palms, 
pools, fuchsias, and many varieties of 
hibiscus, and on the other side of the stone 
wall is a garden which leads away from 
the house toward the high mountains. 
From every room of the house there is 
an especially planned garden picture — a 
sparkling wall fountain, a tiled pool, a path 
of luxuriant perennials, or a stream that 
widens into a broad natural pool 
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Illustrations by Harry Frank Schopf 


aie: have an upright piano; it is a good instrument; you haye n't 
the space for a grand piano, so there it stands uncompromising, 
static, taking up the one valuable wall space and making your 
living-room look like everyone else’s. 

If you are adventurous and would like to make your living-room 


more diverting, try some experiments with that upright piano. 





You will find that there’s nothing wrong with its shape; that, 


proportion for proportion, line for line, a small and simple upright 

In this room, instead of putting the piano against 
one of the long walls, it is placed at right angles 
it out of the corner, therefore, where it has been stolidly standing to the window at the right of the fireplace, making 
a pleasant alcove. The sofa backs the piano, 
which may be finished for such a position or have 


Quite likely your first attempt will not result happily. Try a hanging of suitable color and material 


model is thoroughly well-bred, and certainly space-saving. Pull 
for so long, and see how your room is transformed. 


again. And we might say just here that it all depends on what 
kind of husband you have whether the trial-and-error method 
involving a 700-pound piano can be practised openly or 
in secret, but eventually you will find that there is a place 
for your piano which will be satisfying from the practical 


WHAT LO DO as well as from the decorative point of view. And when 


you have found it, you will be surprised at the improve- 

WITH AN UPRIGHT PIANO ment in tone if the piano is standing free of the wall. 
In the sketches and plans shown there are five different 
suggestions for placing the piano in new and original 


BY HAZEL DELL BROWN ways. Undoubtedly one of them will solve your problem. 
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WHEN THERE IS NO FRONT HALL 


When there is no front hall and the door opens directly 
into the living-room, an entrance hall may be suggested by 
placing the piano, as here, directly opposite the door, but 
with its keyboard turned into the room. An attractive fab- 
ric may then be stretched over the back of the case, and 
two straight chairs and a table placed against it which 
further the illusion of a hall. The desk and chair also 


serve to mark off this space from the rest of the room 
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The piano that needs to be replaced this 
year, but cannot be, may be placed in a 
corner of the room, as shown here, and 
concealed by a four-panel screen. This 
screen, which is just high enough to cover 
the piano, serves also as a background for 
a reading group of table, lamp, and chair. 
With the piano thus out of the way in a 
far corner there is plenty of room for other 


groups by the fireplace and in other parts 


WHEN THE PIANO 
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GIVING A MUSIC AND A WRITING ALCOVE 


In this room, instead of placing the piano flat against 
the wall according to the more customary arrange- 
ment, it is set at right angles to it. Against the back 
are then placed a table, desk, and chair, thus mak- 
ing two attractive alcoves, one for music and one for 
writing. The two windows give ample light for each 


group. In this room, as early seventeenth-century fur- 





7 Eh eee 
Saeed gale Te] SS GEES niture is suggested, a square of damask of Empire 
Sa EEE Serres egested, a sq of of Emp 
SR PREAB SCRE Sore aS ys SK design would provide an appropriate finish for the 
piano and background for the desk. To give weight 
to the opposite side of the room, there are a sofa 


against the wall and two panels of bookshelves for height 
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IN A RECESS BETWEEN BOOKSHELVES 











Built-in bookcases make a natural position for 
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this piano in the recess between them. Here the 
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piano might well be made to seem a part of the 








architecture of the room by being finished to 


dole over the piano very nicely fits the space 
here and affords a welcome contrast in shape 
to the many vertical and horizontal lines. The 
symmetrically placed tables and chairs and the 
game table in one corner are interesting departures 


from the more usual arrangements of furniture 
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A PENTHOUSE STUDIO APARTMENT 


This Studio A partment m Chicago belongs to 


Ruth Page and overlooks Lake Michigan 


In addition to serving as a workroom for a 
professional dancer, this studio is arranged so 
that it can serve as a town apartment for 
occasional use. It consists principally of one 
large room which, when the rugs are rolled 
back and a few pieces of light furniture moved, 
provides ample space for dancing. The wood- 
HOWARD T. FISHER, ARCHITECT work ts black, the linoleum floor eggplant, the 
curtains henna, and the walls soft lemon color. 
The mural paintings, rugs, and color scheme 
NICHOLAS REMISOFF, ARTIST are by Nicholas Remisoff 


Photographs by Kedrick-Blessing 
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To the east, opening toward Lake Michigan, are two large win- 
dows with folding tables and cases below. To the south is a large 
group of mirrors concealing closet space, and to the west, below a 
large furred duct, are two beds so arranged that they serve as 
sofas during the daytime. Between these beds is a fireplace, and 
at each end of this wall is a dressing alcove, containing wardrobe 
cases. The dressing alcoves are concealed by curtains which may, 
if desired, be pulled out so as to divide the studio into two parts, 
thus greatly increasing the usefulness and convenience of the room. 


To the north, opening off a hall, are a bathroom and a small kitchen 
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Brightly colored pap 
woodwork, a gray-green 
gay chintz have chad 
mood of this room and \ 
it out of the doldrums ca 
its dark brown woodwor, 
rug, nondescript walls, ah 
stringy cretonne curtains | 





Drawings by Werna Cook Salomonsky 


PULLING 


THE DOLDRUMS 


Il. Pepping Up with Color 


BY ETHEL LEWES 


A urrtte dash of color makes a world of difference — in a 
costume or in a room. The house that may have looked 
unnecessarily conservative can be brought to life by the 
introduction of some clear color. The room that may have 
been unpleasant in color harmony can be made charming 
by a different grouping of hues. The furniture and ac- 
cessories that may have been depressing or blatant can be 
made livable by the proper selection of new colors to har- 
monize with those already in use. If one of your rooms 
is in the doldrums and reorganization is not what it needs, 
perhaps fresh and different colors will give it new life and 
vitality. When, at the end of a depressing day, you can 
rest.in a room that is happy and livable, the trials of the 
day are more rapidly forgotten. But if you live in a house 


] . 1 . 
that 1s at war with itself, you can hardly escape entering 
that turmoil, too 





A ROOM OUT OF 














Plan of the living-room, a corner of which 1 
above. At the right is given a key to plan an 


Each individual room presents a different problem, of 
course, for in each instance there is the question of size, 
shape, light, furnishings, and function. The small room 
that has two windows to the south is not such a problem 
as the one of the same size that faces north. The room that 
is to have only a dressing table, a bench, and an odd chair 
can be more easily handled than the one of the same dimen- 
sions that must include a bed, chiffonier, and a chair and 
table. 

In a well-planned small suburban house there is a living- 
room that now looks like the sketch shown above. It isa 
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gram of the room in its 
ss ts shown for you to color 
yons, in order to visualize 
sily its transformation. 
given below, both on the 
din the list, will enable 


L|; paper with green-blue, rose, and yellow on cream-white 
«) Before, gray-buff paint 

E painted green to match woodwork with blue on inside 
il er edge 
R INS: white net trimmed with bands of blue, rose, and 
0 Before, dark cretonne 
ay-green. Before, taupe 
AIR: blue with gold welting. Before, old cotton tapestry 
: chintz, green, blue, rose, and yellow on white ground. 
770 enim 
N/ CHAIR: green basket weave. Before, same 
A OVAL TIP-TOP TABLE: maple 
Mi gray-rose pottery jar with stretched net shade and bands 
bl rose, and yellow. Before, lamp mahogany 
PLOWS: one blue, one rose. Before, none 
UD TABLE: maple 
a ginger-jar with parchment shade with narrow bands of 
ei ose, and blue. Before, lamp mahogany 
O:R PRINTS: varicolored water color with green frame 
Hi TABLE: natural walnut. Before, same 
I soft green with some mouldings in blue. Before, dark 


eS ny eG) 


I hats 
’ TABLE: maple 
WOY: walnut = 


Ss. ae gray-rose rough-textured covering. Before, copper 
amas, 
HT CHAIR: gold. Before, a faded green 

j E, TWO-DECK TABLE ’ 

TE: blue and gold wool damask. Before, brown denim 
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livable room with plenty of light cheerful color and con- 
venient arrangement, all reflective of the personality of 
those who live there. Despite the six windows across the 
front there is never too much light, for a large tree casts its 
shadow over them. In a different location a high building 
across the street might do the same. When this house was 
first built, the walls were left unpainted, though the 
woodwork was stained dark brown. A bit later the walls 
were painted a nice dust-proof buff that was as flat and 
uninteresting as a color could be. With such a background 
there was no inspiration to pep it up, so it sank deeper and 





deeper into the doldrums. Because there were six windows 
it had seemed necessary to mark them off with over- 
draperies, no matter how narrow each curtain had to be. 
The result was six long skinny strips of fabric hanging 
straight down to a point halfway between sill and base- 
board, where they ended abruptly without rhyme or 
reason. That the material was a heavy cretonne with a 
muddy tan background did n't help the situation any. 
The two settees, which were placed either side of the 
fireplace, were upholstered in brown denim, a durable 
fabric without a chance at gayety. The low armchair that 
had been bought at a bargain still wore its original store 
covering, a shiny rayon damask of copper hue. The big 
wing chair that is so luxuriously comfortable was covered 
with a dull green basket-weave cloth which was really 
good in itself, but lost all value when placed next to one 
of those brown love seats. The armchair by the window 
was sadly in need of a new cover, for its original tapestry 
was showing its age. Amid all those 








dull and uninteresting color tones the 
lovely patina of the rare old furniture 
was quite lost. 

Without doubt that room had to be 


The faded silk skirt of this dressing table was 
revived by an over-skirt of sheer marquisette 
finished at the top with a simple ruche of cream 
and blue French ribbon, and at the bottom with 
graduated tucks 
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This bay window in a formal dining-room 
that was tod severe for breakfast or a luncheon 
for two has been transformed with blue- 
green and white paper, white trim, green- 
blue Venetian blinds, thin white wool case- 
ment-cloth curtains edged with coral fringe, 
white linoleum, and Biedermeier furniture 


pulled to pieces in order to give it some life. First 

of all, down came those drab overcurtains, so we 
could see how much light there really was. The 
woodwork was cleaned and scrubbed down to a 
good painting base so that it took only two coats of 
green paint to make it presentable. A final thin coat 

of eggshell enamel completed it. Wallpaper with a 

very simple pattern was put on the walls, the mellow 
colors blending together against a cream-white back- 
ground. Soft green (the tone of the woodwork), 
blue, rose, and yellow were all there’ when you 
looked for them, but no one outstanding. Lest the 
green woodwork look too flat, blue of about the 
same color value was used in the deep mouldings, so 

that the resultant effect was that of blue shadows. 
From that moment on the room looked different, and 
began to develop a charm of its own. The rug that had 
been in the master bedroom was brought down, for its 
gray-green tone was needed here. The old taupe living- 
room rug (both were the same size) was later dyed an egg- 
plant tone for the rejuvenated bedroom, which soon 
followed the example of the living-room. 

In order to keep all the light possible a novel curtain 
treatment was worked out. A six-inch wooden cornice 
with its lower edge scalloped was made to fit over the 
entire group of five windows. Painted green to match the 
rest of the woodwork, the inside and lower edge were blue, 
again giving the effect of blue shadows. The curtains were 
coarse round-mesh net — like bobbinet — and they were 
very full. There was but one pair for the five windows and, 
as you can see in the sketch, they were looped back at 
either side and hung way to the floor. The edges were 


High windows present a 
problem which can be 
solved by using three sets 
of glass curtains hung in- 
side the trim and con- 
trolled by traverse cords. 
These might be of beige or 
peach or gold silk gauze to 
temper the light 












































bound with blue, rose, and yellow, the three narrow bands 
of color outlining wide shallow scallops. Tie-backs 
trimmed in the same way held them in place. Of course 
the objection might be raised that such an arrangement 
would let in too much light. That was not true in this 
case, but if it was a problem, Venetian blinds of green 
could be used which would subdue the light and at the 
same time add a certain amount of style to the windows. 

Then came the question of furniture. A bit of rearrange- 
ment helped somewhat, but certain pieces simply had to 
be done over. One of the settees was dressed up with a 
chintz slip cover, a chintz that repeated all the soft mellow 
colors against a warm maple background. The other one 
just had to be reupholstered, for it was in need of repair, 
too. A wool-and-silk damask with a gray-blue background 
and a small dull gold pattern was selected, that texture 
fitting the room quite as satisfactorily as did the pattern 
and color. The big wing chair with its green basket-weave 
cover was placed the other side of the fireplace, where its 
color was most appreciated. The old tapestry armchair 
was re-covered with a rough blue linen, a soft gold welting 
relating it nicely to the blue and gold settee. Then there 
was the easy-chair with its shiny rayon damask which 
had always looked so out of place. The chair could not 
well be dispensed with, so something had to be done 
about it. Among the family treasures was some old 
grayed-rose heavy cotton stuff with a quaint pattern of 
white. It had originally been a bedspread, but it cut to 
advantage for a chair covering and quite saved the day. 
If you are not lucky enough to have treasures of that kind 
stowed away in an attic, reproductions of similar old 
materials can be purchased very reasonably. 

The selection of the lamps and shades was another 
problem, for an old mahogany lamp that had been a 
wedding present had no place in the new room. Two 
antique glass lamps with fine brass and marble bases fitted 
in all right, and a téle tea caddy made a good-looking lamp 














base to use on the long table. An old ginger jar that had 
lost its usefulness as a vase was converted into a lamp and 
topped with a plain parchment shade. Narrow bands of 
green, rose, and blue were the finish for the upper and 
lower edges. A new lamp, and a reasonably priced one, of 
handmade pottery, gray-rose in tone, was purchased for 
the round table. The shade was stretched net over a 
warmly glowing inner lining, and bands of color like those 
that trimmed the curtains were used on the top and bot- 
tom. Finally there resulted a new room, a room that was 
a joy to sit in, a room that was not only wor in the dol- 
drums, but could pull you out if you were. 

Quite the reverse of the room just described is the large 
barren-looking room that has too much light, too high a 
ceiling, too light a rug on too pale a floor, not enough 
furniture, and curtains that neither soften nor cut down the 
light. Here the light needs to be tempered and some dark 
tones introduced. If the walls are light cream or ivory 
they can be repainted a cocoa brown, and the cream trim 
can with one coat be made white. Such a great change in 
color value will tend to make the room look smaller. The 
floor must of course be stained a dark walnut, for the usual 
light yellow would be pretty bad with the new cocoa 
walls. The rug that was too light and too small can be 
dyed a chocolate brown, and then, being nearer the color 
value of the newly darkened floor, will not show its 
inadequate size so definitely. 

Probably a rearrangement of furniture would help con- 



































. WALLS: green-blue and white paper. Before, écru paint 
TRIM: white. Before, écru 
. VENETIAN BLINDS: green-blue. Before, glass curtains of écru net 


fringe. Before, blue-green satin 

FLOOR: white linoieum with blue diamonds. Before, Oriental rug 
. CHAIRS: natural finish. Before, mahogany 

PADS: coral. Before, none 

TABLE: natural-finish Biedermeier. Before, mahogany 

BOWL: coral glass. Before, heavy white glass 

. FLOWERS: white. Before, none 

. TABLE COVER: coarse sheer white linen. Before, none 

. DRAW CURTAINS: blue-green, dull strié satin 

. WALLS OF DINING-ROOM: écru 


Cee 
SRESYSNAY BYNES 


OVERCURTAINS: white wool casement cloth with coral and white 
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siderably, with groups nearer the centre of the room rather 
than all back against the wall. Large pictures of a definite 
type will be better than small spotty ones. Overcurtains 
that are wide but still cut down the light a little could be 
made of the lovely new Persian printed linen that has 
plenty of clear bright color set against a warm background. 
Gold cornices and holdbacks would add a sparkle as well 
as a suitable finish. The full glass curtains might well be 
of deep cream color and silkily soft in texture. One chair 
upholstered in a natural linen crash with brown welting 
would provide a light note, and a large sofa could be done 
in brown satin or sateen with white cording. Antique 
gold and brown brocatelle would do for another chair, 
and one or more small chairs might have seats of antique 
yellow leather. Even such a complete transformation as 
this could be accomplished without too great an expendi- 
ture, as thought and labor are even more necessary than 
actual money in these plans for pulling rooms out of the 
doldrums. Then, too, it need not be all done at once. 
First revise the background, the floor, the windows; then 
the furniture, and lastly the accessories. The only draw- 
back is that as soon as you have started at this new game 
you will want to do everything at once. 

The living-room is not the only room that gets into bad 
repute. Sometimes dining-rooms are so depressing 1n color 
that they take away your appetite. And sometimes there 
is such an orgy of color that you have mental indigestion 
before the first course is served. It is undeniably true that 
stronger colors and patterns can be used in a 
dining-room than in a living-room, for the 
interest is always centred on the table and the 
people gathered about it. But that does not 
mean that any and all hues can be thrown to- 
gether without consideration. 

The problem we have worked out for you here 
is the large and formal dining-room that is just 
too severe for a gay breakfast or a quiet luncheon. 
When the curtains are drawn, the candles lighted, 
and the table set with fine linen, silver, and glass, 
it has distinction and elegance. But somehow 
those two qualities have very little appeal early 
in the morning. Possibly in your house there is a 
bay window that has (Continued on page 348) 


Color this diagram of the dining- 
room bay according to the key 
given below, and you will see 
what a transformation color can 
effect in a room 


I 
| 


Plan of bay window sketched above 
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For the English cottage this com- 
bination of door and casements 
without enframement and with a 
continuous lintel is a character- 
istic and pleasing motive. Note 
the tile window sill 
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A particularly good treatment of the 
dormer window ts shown at the right. 
Here a desk just fits under the window 
and the drawers utilize the wall space 
to advantage 
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4 The best way of adding a 
va screened sleeping porch in- 
“ft | po conspicuously to the country 
¥ : house is still a matter of dis- 
wit : cussion. This one built in the 
re angle of the house and service 
es wing with an open passage 
ange?” under it seems particularly 
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Photographs by Whiting-Salzman 





A feeling of the Biedermeier period is given by the setting of this table with 
hand-painted china decorated with gay flowers and wide magenta bands, 
and a centrepiece which is a white china cake stand with small custard 
cups filled with blue, magenta, and orange nosegays. The candlesticks 
are white with green hand-dipped candles and the water goblets have green 
bowls on crystal stems. The Dresden cigarette boxes and trays unite past 
with present. The setting was made by Taylor & Low, Ltd., Decorators 


FOR THE THANKSGIVING TABLE 


on 
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McMillen, Inc., chose the settings for this table which is 


lefinitely in the Empire spirit. The porcelain plates have 


aths and initial in gold and an apricot border; the 
goble: 1d wineglasses are cut crystal — authentic 
Empire pieces; the doilies and napkins are of fine white 
ith handmade lace, and on either side of the 


are china compotes with gold decoration 
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This table in the modern manner was set by Rena Rosenthal, who has used 
fine white porcelain plates, clear crystal glass with heavy, square bases, crystal 
compotes with silver foot for fruit cocktail or jellied soup, and tableware of 
modern design. Small porcelain statuettes symbolic of the elements, mounted on 
chromium pedestals with black velvet tops, chromium salts and peppers in the 
» form of small fruits, and scattered flower heads furnish the decoration. The dot- 


lies and runners are of fine white net with a hand-run design in white linen thread 
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Spode bone china, so reminiscent of the Victorian era, reflects as 
well the modern taste for white. The rich embossing of the Savoy 
leaf pattern lends real decorative quality to these well-designed 
pieces, and the gracefully flaring berry bowl might well serve 


as a container for flowers or fruit on the Thanksgiving table 


SOME CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN POTTERS 


BY HELEN SPRACKLING 


ile making of pottery is as old as the world itself. 
Formulz once local have found their way into other coun- 
tries, taking on the accent of the nation to which they 
have gone and revealing the characteristics. of a nation’s 
people. Coming down through the centuries, they have 
become universal traditions. But in America we have no 
national expression. We discount the pottery of the 
Indians, the primitive wares of the mountain people of the 
South, and the early product of the German settlers in 
eastern Pennsylvania, for these are isolated instances. 
With no ceramic history to fall back upon, our contem- 
porary artists choose from universal tradition, each mak- 
ing it his own and ours in terms of his own personality. 

Pottery, to achieve its full perfection, must combine 
functional value with intrinsic beauty. In the beginning 
the pot was primarily for use — a water jug, a bulb bowl, 
a crude eating utensil. But art has glorified the essential 
vessel, and sensitive line, play of color, texture of glaze, 
are now an integral part. When the pot is capable of 
fulfilling a purpose, then only may the fact be laid aside 
and a piece of pottery be judged on the basis of design 
and craftsmanship. 

Modern ceramics to be vital must reflect modern life. I 
am well aware that to-day it includes not only an indiyid- 
ual art expression, but an organized and artistically suc- 








Above are two pieces of stone- 
ware of flawless beauty, by 
Professor Charles Binns 


A haunting and irresistible 
tenderness is caught and held 
within the glaze of Russell 
Barnett Aitken’s softly colored 
doe. Courtesy of W. & J. Sloane 


This large carved bowl with 
white crackle glaze by Dorothea 
Warren O’Hara is now owned 
by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art 
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referred to as ‘scratched ware,’ is a specific form, is a 
preferred ceramic method of many of our leading 
potters. It is also one of the easiest for the layman to 
understand. A coarse pottery base is covered with a 
clay slip or engobe, generally white or light in color. 
Through this layer of clay the design is then cut or 
etched, laying bare the darker clay beneath. Some- 
times the design is merely incised in light pencil-like 
lines. At this point it is fired. If painting with vari- 
ous metallic oxides is to be used as a form of decora- 
tion, it is done after this first firing. A clear over- 
glaze which fuses with the metallic oxides and helps 
to develop their color is then applied and the piece 








Of the two pieces of high- 
fire stoneware at the left, 


cessful commercial pottery and a definite obliga- 
; 2 by Leon Volkmar, the 





tion to mass production. But space is brief and I 
am for the moment concerned only with the indi- 
vidual craftsman, whose pot, exactly like a paint- 
er's canvas, reveals the quality of the artist, his 
personality and his skill. In a world where the 
product of the machine so completely surrounds 
us, the hand workmanship of the artist and the 
craftsman assumes a new distinction and a new 
value. 

It is impossible to appreciate an art or a craft 
without knowing something of its background. 
With even a slight knowledge of its properties, 


taller vase is of lavender, 
the other of soft blue. 
Courtesy of Grand Central 
Art Galleries 


This plate in sgraffito is 
by Victor Schreckengost. 
The design is excellently 
adapted to the shape of the 
plate, which is brown and 
cream 


its limitations, and its possibilities, it begins to 

take on a new meaning. Pottery is an exacting 

craft, fickle and capricious. Its materials are com- 

mon, but their handling requiresconsummateskill. In their 
shaping, sometimes built up by hand, again thrown on the 
wheel, is achieved its form. The chemistry of the glaze 
is responsible to a degree for color, but its ultimate test 
is the firing, through which its beauty is revealed or 
inexplicably lost. The most skilled craftsman cannot 
foretell the exact result, but in this very uncertainty lies 
much of the fascination. 


Underglaze decoration, of which sgraflito, sometimes 


This striking study of 
a Negro boy in terra 
cotta is by Juanita 
from 
Orleans. Shown by cour- 


tesy of W. & J. Sloane 


Gonzales New 





fired a second time. The intense white heat at which this 
is accomplished, while restricting the range of color, im- 
parts a depth and richness that are characteristic of this 
particular ceramic method. 

Underglaze is an ancient Persian method of decoration. 
In the middle of the sixteenth century it crept into Con- 
tinental Europe, influencing the peasant potteries of many 
countries and achieving considerable refinement, especially 
in the Rhine Valley in Germany. Later, when the Ger- 
mans found their way into eastern Pennsylvania in the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, they brought 
this ceramic method with them, eventually producing a 
pottery known as ‘tulip ware’ because of the constant 
use of that flower in its decoration. Sgrafhto was a com- 
mon form of decoration, though slip-painting was also 
greatly used. Slip-painting is the application of a light- 
colored slip or clay through a tube Gmuch like the decora- 
tion of a cake with a pastry tube), forming a crude, light- 
colored ornamentation on a dark ground. This method 
influenced our own Early American potters even to the 
use of the tulip in design, and had the germ of a national 
ceramic method. Its decline began, however, with the 
advent of pewter, and eventually it became a lost art in 
the United States. 

To discover this old method in Persia and trace it in the 
pottery of other countries would be a delightful story in 





itself. To find it lost in America and appearing again a 
hundred or more years later in our most sophisticated 
interpretations is positively exciting. Henry Varnum 
Poor needs little introduction as its first contemporary 
exponent, even to those who are not at all ceramically- 
minded. . His work is the delight of connoisseurs, the ad- 
miration of the technically wise, a proud possession of 
many museums. It also expounds his own belief that 
modern art must be closely related to everyday life. 
Dishes and vessels for the table, tiles for bathroom, fire- 
place, window sill, — wherever tiles are used, — reveal 
his unequaled use of color. The apparent spontaneity but 
fine sureness of line is of such a delicacy in his sgraffito that 


it assumes an etching-like quality. His design is fearless 
and untrammeled. Its manner is best explained — to 
those who need an explanation — in his own words: 
‘Distortions so disconcerting in an easel picture have a 
sense of rightness when arrived at through the demands 
of proper space filling in decorative art.’ 

Simple though this form of pottery is in theory, its 
actual difficulty is in the very sureness and swiftness of 
line necessary to its design. Its technique defies any but 
the artist. The mark once made cannot be changed. 
Victor Schreckengost, a new name in American ceramics 
and an artist whose signed work first made its appearance 
at a recent exhibition, uses this ceramic method with 
splendid assurance. Just now Mr. Schreckengost’s design 
reflects a Viennese influence after a year of study at the 
Kunstgewerbe Schule, Vienna, but he is very young yet — 
he graduated from the Cleveland School of Art in June 
1929, and he has since returned from Europe to teach there. 
The quality of his work already places him in the artist- 
potter group. It is so promising now that one may look 
for a deeper and richer expression as he grows in his own 
experience. 

Of the many women doing creative work in American 
pottery Dorothea Warren O'Hara is undoubtedly the 
leader. Her bowls of sgraffito and underglaze decoration 
are lovely, but she by no means confines herself to this 
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method; she is a keen student of ceramics in general. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art includes one of her large 
earthenware bowls with carved decoration and white 
crackled glaze in their permanent collection of American 
pottery. Her forms are original, her glazes clear and of 
unusual-color, and her work as a whole has much original- 
ity. More recently she has done some high-fire porcelain, 
but of that I prefer to speak later. 

Perhaps no one American potter shows more strongly 
the effect of research in ancient Persian ceramics than Carl 
Walters, yet no one has more marked individuality of 
expression. There is no mistaking the traditional idea, 
but the design and the manner of development are dis- 


The plate farthest to the 
left zs by Carl Walters 
and shows the effect 
of his research in Per- 
stan ceramics. This 
has an underglaze dec- 
oration in black cov- 
ered with a rich blue 
transparent glaze 


The other plate is by 
Henry Varnum Poor, 
in brown, white, yellow, 
and blue-green. His 
sgraffito has an etch- 
ing-like quality. Both 
plates shown by cour- 
tesy of W. & J. Sloane 


A characteristic figure in 
glazed terra cotta by Carl 
Walters. The underglaze 
decoration is of lacquer 
red and aubergine on a 
cream ground 


tinctly Carl Walters. His bowls and plates with under- 
glaze decoration in black are covered with a rich blue 
transparent glaze which experts say approaches so closely 
the blue glaze of ancient Persian ceramics as almost to 
equal it. Mr. Walters uses this same method of decora- 
tion on the forms of his pottery or terra-cotta figures. On 
these the underglaze decoration is applied in color, gen- 
erally on a white engobe and covered with a clear trans- 
parent glaze. 

Glazed terra-cotta or pottery figures are a comparatively 
new form of ceramic art expression in America. On the 
other hand plastic terra cotta in connection with archi- 


a 


tect from which this recent expression might seem to 


be derived had a vigorous growth here in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. But with the exception of Car] 
Walters, who had been making his glazed terra cotta for 


‘ars, our own American potters did not see the 


several ye 
possibilities in the low-fired figure until after the Interna- 
tional Exhibit of Ceramic Art in 1928 and 1929. 

The humor and fantasy abundant in this contemporary 
expression reassure one that art to be art need not be alto- 
gether serious. Glazed terra cotta has a distinct place in 
out decorative scheme. Through contrast of texture and 
color it enriches the interior of our home; it becomes a 
delight to contemplate and a joy to possess. Mr. Schreck- 
engost appears again in this medium in a variety of mood, 
characterized always by an extreme simplicity of line 
which is wholly modern. A haunting and irresistible 
tenderness is caught and held within the glaze of Russell 
Barnett Aitken’s softly colored and naturalistic does and 
foxes. Mr. Aitken is also from Cleveland, a 
newcomer to the ranks of pottery presenting 
work of outstanding quality. Considering 
their two points of similarity, it is interest- 
ing to contrast the delicate naturalistic 
charm of Mr. Aitken’s figures with the 
sterner modernism of Mr. Schreckengost’s. 

Juanita Gonzales has taken the Negro for 
several serious studies and portrays him in 
baked clay with strength and power. 
Thereby she betrays a local note, for she is 
from New Orleans. Miss Gonzales 1s a young 
modern working in the low-fire group, but 
whether it is a tile for the fireplace or a 
terracotta figure, her work shows strength 
and imagination. _Her background already 
that of an artist, she acquired her ceramic 
knowledge at the Greenwich House Pottery 
in New York. Elsa Horne Voss, too, studied 
with the guiding spirit of that organization, 





The large bowl above by Dorothea 
Warren O’Hara has its sgraffito 
decoration scratched through the 
white engobe to the red clay beneath. 
The translucent porcelain vase at 
the right is also by Mrs. O’Hara, who 
zs our only potter attempting this 
difficult ceramic form. The bowl ts 
shown by courtesy of the Ehrich 
Galleries 


Miss Maude Robinson. Mrs. Voss confines her ceramic 
expression to animals. She develops them also in bronze, 
and perhaps it would therefore be wiser to say that to her 
pottery seems to be only another means of expressing her 
feeling for these creatures that she moulds so sympathetic- 
ally. Horses are always a popular theme in the small 
terra-cotta figure; none have greater plastic beauty, finer 
distribution of color, or more charm than those modeled 
by Mrs. Voss. 

From the spirited and colorful low-fired faience and 
pottery we turn to the delicate and subtle-hued high-fire 
group, only to find that American participation in this 
branch of the potter’s art is very small indeed. The little 
that is being done, however, is worthy of considerable 
notice. High-fire wares are of superior quality, but as the 
temperature of the kiln increases to produce it so do 


the risks, factors which contribute in their ultimate 
value. Stoneware is a primitive (Continued on page 346) 






Horses are a popular 
theme with Elsa Horne 
Voss, who models them, 
as these examples show, 
with much sympathy 
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Photograph by David Koser 





Fine crystal, embodying the spirit of modern design and 


form, combines with skilled artistry to make these vases an im- 


portant contribution to American decorative art. The etched 

lines and the figures in intaglio permit an almost indefinite 

range of designs, which, it should be noted, are all beautifully 

Va) adapted to the pieces they adorn. These are especially useful 
] Ay iL as containers for flowers, and the larger vases are admirably 
adapted to table decoration. The globe with’ engraved 


stars and constellations is 6'' high and the vase with para- 


chute is 18"' high. These pieces were designed by Walter D. 


I N ir H E M O D E R N S P I R I "Er Teague for the Stenben Division of the Corning Glass Works 
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As a garden in the District of Columbia can be used 





SSNS 


many months of the year, part of this long, narrow 
space is given over to a gravel terrace on to which the 
library opens, and which is also near the kitchen, 
facilitating out-of-door meals. Around this terrace 
are small flower beds edged with brick, and in the 
low retaining wall between the steps leading to the 
upper grass panel are jets which drip into a small 
pool. Above this is a large green bottle set in a 


planting of prostrate pyracantha 





Photographs by Frames Benjamin Jobnston 





The lattice and the arbor are 
painted ivory to match the 
woodwork of the house, and a 
sapling fence surrounds the 
garden 
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The grass panel is narrowed 
slightly at the farther end to 
give it a false perspective 
and make it seem even 
longer. Bordering this are 
flower beds with brick curb- 
ing and dwarf box, and 
there is bluestone paving 
under the tree at the end of 
the garden 
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PLANTING THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE HOUSE 


WITH WINTER IN MIND 


BY MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 
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Montana pine with flowering dogwood in bush form. In well-planned house planting 
to use such unsightly winter coverings as those shown in the sketch 


‘nia privet and accents of box, is effective all winter. 


. 


Founpation planting 1s done to-day as a matter of course. 
Even the most commercial builder can scarcely wait to get 
‘some green in front’ of the new house to soften its new- 
ness. This kind of planting is difficult to do and is rarely 
done well. It requires a certain amount of architectural 
appreciation as well as horticultural knowledge, and yet 
in spite of this it is often given over to a nursery planter 
with more knowledge of the science of planting than of its 
art. 

The first principles of any foundation planting assume a 
consideration of the character of the house as expressed in 
its style of architecture and its setting. Planting should 
help the architecture express and beautify this character by 
accenting here, concealing and softening there. It may be 
planting about a formal brick house which suggests rich 
green foliage as a contrast of color and texture, or it may be 
for a tiny frame house possessing but one door and one 
window. That door and that window may, however, be- 
come a picture by adding just the right old rosebush or 
honeysuckle vine or low juniper to announce its small scale 
and glorify it. If the house is already beautiful, the founda- 
tion planting will follow its lines. If it is too high or too 
meagre or too hard or too something else, the planting will 
make it softer or lower or richer. Good planting has a rea- 
son for being besides serving as ‘something green,’ and 
every individual plant plays a definite role in the whole. 

Good planting should also be interesting for twelve 
months instead of for only six. Our house planting is at its 
worst in the winter, and this despite the fact that, unless it 
is for a distinctly seasonal house like a summer house, the 
winter season in our shrubberies is longer than our summer 
season, especially here in the North. The planting near 
the front entrance is particularly important in winter. The 
truth is that we go in and out of our front door as often 
during the winter as in summer, though we may not linger 
so long to look! When we do 
look we know that our houses 
are bare and uninviting and 
that spring does seem far be- 
hind. We generally think of 
the planting as something to be 
looked at from April, at the 
first urge of the garden con- 
sciousness, until December, 
when the garden is covered up. 
We forget the months between, 
or worse still we make the 
planting actively ugly in those 
months by all sorts of burlap 
and board contraptions in the 
interest of winter covering, 





The corner plants are red 








Stucco and red blinds here furnish an excellent 
background for delicate shadows. At the porch 
are Cornus florida and an old wisteria vine 
with low accents of Euonymus radicans vegetus. 
Akebia adorns the iron rail, and the end shrubs 
of blueberry have twigs the color of the blinds. 
An elm tree in front brings the whole planting 
scheme together. The house of Mrs. Harold A. 
Marvin, Newton, Massachusetts. Mary P. Cun- 
ningham, Landscape Architect 


A simple dooryard garden to which a gnarled 
apple tree and common lilacs give interest of asso- 
ciation even in winter. Low barberry is planted 
against the foundation and slow-growing yew 
marks the steps, whose ramps are covered with 
Euonymus radicans vegetus. The house of 
Reverend Louis C. Cornish, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Paul Frost, Landscape Architect 


which is unnecessary in a well-planned house planting; but 
of this later. 

There are exceptions, of course, and these show how 
beautiful some entrances are in winter by virtue of the 
planting near the house. We have, however, one unfortu- 
nate type of winter planting which we call ‘evergreen 
planting,’ and this has spread like the plague over the 
country. It consists of a collection of assorted dwarf 
conifers, and it is easily recognized by its arrangement. 
Two moderately tall evergreens, generally arborvitae, be- 
Cause it is cheap and easy to grow, stand at either end of 
the house front. Between are several smaller round-shaped 
individuals varying from blue- to yellow-green. Two 
fancy junipers “accent the door, or perhaps two more 
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arborvitae. The planting seldom goes farther than across 
the front like an evergreen veneer, but if it does, the same 
motive carries around the corners. It has more expensive 
variations, as when the end arborvitaes are supported by 
three Tom Thumb varieties and the middle numbers are 
supplemented by other dwarf specimens, but the plants are 
always the same and the idea is always the same — up at 
the corners, medium between, and accent at the door. 

So far there is an idea, to be sure, but no farther, and 
this stupid planting is applied promiscuously to Colonial 





cottages and to Victorian mansions alike. It has the ad- 
vantage of being green all winter. It rarely loses a member 
by death because the stock is the kind which can be 
guaranteed, though it often looks rusty and dusty and 
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Two large horsechestnut trees cast their interesting shadows over this Colonial house, whose planting 
zs of extreme simplicity and yet unusually effective. Specimen yews mark the doorway, the ground 
cover of the terrace is Exuonymus radicans and pachysandra, and ground honeysuckle covers the bank 


Church 























The broad massed leaves of Euonymus 
radicans by these steps contrast with the 
soft needles of the hemlock tree beyond. 
Red branches of the flowering dogwood 
act as a foil for the evergreens, and a 
Washington hawthorn gives additional 
color to the planting 


Tall conifers give strength to this ever- 
green planting, with broad-leaved rho- 
dodendrons acting as fillers. The light 
gray branches of a magnolia stand out 
against the.dark hemlocks, and arbor- 
vitae in tubs frame the doorway. Over 
all a towering elm tree casts its intricate 
shadow patterns 


unhappy. But it is deadly un- 
interesting and distinguished 
neither by design nor by the 
beauty of the individual plants. 
Its very commonplaceness makes 
us yearn for something better. 
Plant material yields other winter beauty than that of 
evergreen conifers, though of course evergreens, both 
conifers and broad-leaved, are first-rate winter material 
by virtue of this quality alone. Trees and shrubs, even 
devoid of leaves, have often lovely forms not noticed when 
in leaf. The flowering dogwood and the Washington 
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hawthorn are both finest when they have no foliage. This 
hawthorn is at its prime in November and December when 
its red fruits show in quantities against the slender gray 
stems. Magnolia stellata is another plant far more interest- 
ing before the leaves appear than after, with its elegance of 
form and color. 

Winter contributes color of twigs as well as of fruit. 
Twigs of many plants tend to brighten in January at the 
turn of the year, and from then on until spring. The red 
and yellow willow and the red and yellow twigged dog- 
woods are in this class, though they are too coarse for 
most house plantings. The flowering dogwood rates high 
here again. Its cousin, the alternate-leaved dogwood, 
though not so well known, has also a beautiful form and 
method of branching, and it is more hardy. Kerria japonica 
furnishes lively green twigs all winter among the low 
plants; Spiraea vanhouttei has warm brown twigs, beautiful 
as blenders, and azaleas have interesting twigs and buds. 


Plants whose berries persist all winter are of course 
invaluable, and among the best of these are Washington 
hawthorn, I/ex verticillata, Japanese barberry, Wilson bar- 
berry, and Exonymus radicans vegetus. Of course plants 
which also add summer interest have a double value. 

The exposure of the house as well (Continued on page 347) 
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AL HOUSE ON -A Sas bier 


The Residence of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin B. Heizman 


Palos Verdes Estates, California 


ROY “KELLEY+- ARCHITECT. 





The problem to be considered in designing 
this house was to fit the building on to a 
very steep hillside in such a way as to obtain 
views of the ocean from the living-room, 
dining-room, guestroom, and main bed- 
room, and to open the breakfast-room upon 
the sheltered patio. Also the garage must 
be placed upon the lower level and be in- 
conspicuous. A study of the massing of the 
house and of the plan shows how successfully 
these requirements have been met. This 
house was awarded Honorable Mention in 


our 1931 Small-House Competition 
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The house 1s of white stucco with red tile roof 


of weathered tones. The outside trim is of 








ivory white, the shutters are of olive green, over- 





glazed. The interiors throughout have ivory- 


toned stucco walls and soft-toned weathered- 
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oak woodwork 
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II. What to look for and What to avoid 


in buying Furniture 


BY LUCY D. TAYLOR 


Revatuation of many elements in our industrial structure 
seems to be necessary as we reéstablish ourselves. In the 
decorating field many changes have been taking place. 
One picks up the newspapers and looks aghast at some of 
the furniture prices that are being quoted. Anyone, even 
moderately conversant with shop and cabinetwork condi- 
tions, knows that good structure cannot be bought at such 
prices. We ask: ‘What is the meaning of it all — the re- 
cessions in price are too great to be normal even considering 
distress conditions.’ We are led to one of two inevitable 
conclusions — either prices were much too high before or 
the goods are not now of the same quality. That there is 
much necessary reduction that can be interpreted reason- 
ably in terms of lowered overhead is only a part of the 
story. There is also an influx of cheap goods — purporting 
to be of the same quality as those of a 
few years ago, but in reality far below 
them in intrinsic value. Even if good 
workmen donated their services en- 
tirely, good wood, properly made 
joints, and decent finish would cost 
more than the advertised retail price of 
some of these articles. 

Always it has been the part of wisdom 
for the householder to know whereof 
she spoke when she bought furniture. 
Structure as well as appearance counts 
as investment; we buy for at least the 
duration of the better part of our life- 


LAMINATED BOARD 
AFTER BE/NG_ GLUED 
AND PRESSED 


time, and most of us like to feel that we are getting all that 
we are paying for in terms of durability and service as well 
as appearance. Under stress of circumstances, we may buy 
the cheapest thing we can find. The chances are, however, 
that we shall replace it with better goods as soon as our 
personal financial conditions warrant. But even this type 
of buying cannot account for all of this low-grade, poorly 
constructed furniture that is being featured. A part of the 
reason lies, unfortunately, in the well-known fact that the 
majority of American buyers are at least a little gullible — 
and in this particular field they do not know what sound 
values are. 

There are two distinct standpoints from which to buy 
furniture. One has to do with its tangible and mechanical 
phases; the other has to do with its intangible design as- 
pect. Price cannot be separated from either one. 

The appearance, in part at least, obviously conditions 
price, notwithstanding the fact that we are constantly 
being urged to buy what purport to be good reproductions 
at wholly unbelievable figures. When we are fooled, it 
usually means that we are not very conversant with the 
history of furniture and the appearance of characteristic 
pieces. Designers studied their planes and mouldings with 





















The frame of this chest is of solid mahogany, with parts 
tongued and grooved to ensure rigidity and smoothly running 
drawers. The drawers are hand-dovetailed front and back, 
with bottom tongued into front and sides. It is glued in front to 
prevent expansion and contraction. The top of such a piece is 


usually veneered, as the sketch indicates 
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Note the substantial character of this chair with its fine curves worked out of solid wood. 
The vigorous mouldings and ornament are carved by hand, also from solid wood 


the utmost care. To look at some of the cheap pieces of 
to-day one might suppose that these elements of design did 
not exist — and the result is as characterless as can be 
imagined. 

It may be that I — as a consumer — cannot afford to pay 
for the better piece that is handmade. That is one story. 
On the other hand, it may be that I can afford it, but lam 
unduly swayed toward cheapness because I do not under- 
stand the distinctions in appearance that are involved in 
the low price — and the advertisements give such glowing 
accounts that I accept them at their face value. That is 
another story. It is then high time for me to find out to 
what extent changes in design from fine period articles are 
necessitated by the use of labor-saving machinery — or at 
the expense of the elimination of really skilled workmen. 

Up to date, the machine-made furniture has never ap- 
proximated the beauty and subtlety of the best of the period 
pieces. The time may come when this statement will not 
be true — but for the present it would seem to be fair. The 
nuances that are lost may be small indi- 
vidually, "but collectively they count for 
much. 

It is granted that we cannot all afford 
these fine copies. The next step in choice 
seems to lie in the careful selection of those 
pieces which retain in generous measure the 
original feeling. To choose wisely, as 
noted above, we must know our old furni- 
ture and its characteristic proportions and 
mouldings. There are some very sad speci- 
mens of so-called period reproductions 
about. There are also many excellent 
pieces, where the shaving of expense in 
producing costs has been handled with 
great sympathy and a real understanding of 
the original designs. Unfortunately, it is 
true that there are far too few of these 
latter types in the medium and lower price 
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ranges. It is also true that they could be produced — if 
you and I would assure the manufacturers of a market! 
Some of the present low-priced travesties upon furniture 
—the Chippendale secretary that sells for $19.98, for 
example — are sad indeed to contemplate. And they will 
probably continue until you and I refuse to buy them. 

On the other side of the story — that of the mechanical 
processes — we have been almost equally lax 
in ascertaining what we were buying. There 
are certain qualifications regarding wood, 
joinery, finish, that make a thing ‘a good buy’ 
structurally. Good manufacturers deplore the 
type of Chippendale secretary referred to 
above. They know that it is made of inferior 
wood, poorly seasoned; that it is put together 
in the flimsiest fashion with nails and glue 
where joinery and screws should have been 
| used; that its finish is poor and likely to crack 
upon the slightest provocation and that the 
wood itself is likely to perform in the same 
fashion. The chairs that correspond — aside 
from their meagreness of line, which certainly 
was not a Chippendale characteristic — have insecure 
doweling, and the legs are cut in such fashion that a hard 
knock would break them off. 

One of the most common elements apparent in poorly 
made furniture lies in the selection of the wood itself. 
Good furniture is not only made from carefully selected 
wood that has been thoroughly seasoned, it is often still 
further safeguarded to-day by means of the use of laminated 
boards. This is simply a method of using a board as a 
central core with two or more layers of veneer on each side 
— the grain of these and the core running at right angles 










This copy of a seventeenth-century English oak table has rails and stretchers 
mortised into the posts and secured by wooden pegs, 2s the sketch explains. 
The leg is turned from a solid block 
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to each other. It is the old principle of veneering carried 
into a modern study of means of checking warp cracks. 
Wood is very sensitive to atmospheric conditions, and in 
the old houses for which veneered pieces were made origi- 
nally the changes from moisture to dryness and heat to cold 
were minor as compared with those in our present-day 
American steam-heated houses. But — the laminated 
board may not be a good one! The glue used in laying the 
different ply —or layers of wood — may not be first 
quality. Or-—a common fault — the pressure may not 
have been applied so as to obviate the chance of air holes 
appearing to make blisters in the middle of the board. 
Many of the less expensive pieces of furniture are con- 
structed from boards that have been made in quantity 
under conditions where close scrutiny is not possible. 
Many factories buy these boards instead of making their 
own. It is a process that admits of no skimping if the re- 
sult is to be first class. You and I cannot see all of this. 
But we can ask pointed questions and demand guarantees. 
Our best guarantee is always the house that stands by its 
goods when things go wrong — the house that is not 
interested in price sharpshooting. 

Veneering is an ancient and honorable process. But it is 
a much-misunderstood process on the part of the general 
public. To those informed on furniture history, the word 
‘veneer’ may call up the image of a lovely old Queen Anne 
piece in which the walnut grain of the drawer fronts is 
edged with attractive cross-bandings — another veneer. 
We may recall the florid and interesting marquetry cabinets 
of the earlier periods when oystering was just coming into 
England — another type of veneer. Or we may see one of 
the beautiful Sheraton-type secretaries with both veneering 
and inlay, the latter in the finest and most delicate of lines 
surrounding the planes of the veneers. In all of these good 
pieces there is a discriminating 
choice of the wood grain or 
pattern to fit the size of the 
furniture, so that the move- 
ment of the pattern of the 
grain is a matter of interest 
carefully subordinated to the 
feeling and proportion of the 





hand of solid wood 





whole piece of furniture. In cheaply made furniture, this 
careful selection from the design standpoint is seldom 
considered. The conservation of fine pattern in wood and 
its use upon cores or bases of less interesting wood are 
perfectly sound construction — provided it is handled 
with proper integrity from both design and structural 
standpoints. ; 

In joints and framing lie the greater part of the pitfalls. 
Recently I trailed a huge van loaded with chair frames. 
There was not a single joint of respectable character on 
that whole truck load. Evidently the frames were to be 
covered — forming the basis of over-stuffed furniture. 
They were all chairs, — the same model, — and as I was 
behind the van in traffic, with frequent halts, I had plenty 
of opportunity to see whatever there was to be seen. 
Children could have made those structures. Knotted 
white wood boards nailed slab fashion across each other 
seemed to make up the whole story. As nearly as I could 
ascertain, the nails were put in so as not to jeopardize 
the wood unduly by splitting the grain — and the chairs 
looked as though they would stand straight. Of other 
cabinetmaking virtues, I saw nothing. 

We have to go back a long way in history to find any- 
thing as crude as this. In 
England, by the fifteenth cen- 
tury, they had begun to use 
the framing principle of up- a 
rights and horizontals made 
of thicker wood, into which 
was inserted a thinner panel. 
And even before this they 
had begun to mortise the 
front boards of chests — and 

(Continued on page 344) 








All the furniture shown in 
the accompanying article 
is by courtesy of Kensing- 
ton Furniture Company 


Contrast the construction of the Jacobean oak and the Sheraton 
mahogany chairs. The former is put together with mortise and 
tenon fastened with wooden pegs; the latter, like the sketch of the 
Hepplewhite chair, with glue and dowels. Both are made by 
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times kIDEN OF CONTEMPLATION 


The Japanese Make Companions and 


Living Use of their Gardens 


BY HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


I; seems necessary to open my subject with the trite 
remark that Japan is strikingly dzfferent — which makes 
for a land of many and varied impressions. I have been 
asked more than once to state in a word my outstanding 
impression of Japan, and I always respond with, ‘Gardens.’ 

On first thought, gardens seem to sum up a country 
rather superficially. What about the Japanese people? 
Without becoming in the least quixotic, I can still reply, 
‘Gardens.’ 

In the first place, the islands of Japan are landscaped 
gardens by nature. Happily this is largely unconscious on 
her part, and it is a pity to think how much of this is 
bound to be marred some day by the smudging chimneys 
of an industrialized Japan and the signboards of a com- 
mercialized Japan. 

Secondly, wherever you go in Japan, you will find gar- 
dens. Wherever men, women, children, and gods live or 
work, play or dream, there you will find a garden. This 
association is no accident or merely decorative feature. 
Just as gardens are the civilized hearth and home for a bit 
of Nature and her inanimate kingdom, so the Japanese 
consider it part of their rounded-out natural existence 
to have them close at hand and make them daily com- 
panions. 

When I say that the Japanese make continuous use of 
their gardens, I say it with the same respect as when I 
say they. make daily use of their shrines and temples. This 
places their gardens at least on a plane with themselves, 
if not higher. Like every other important feature of Japa- 
nese life, the garden has a double significance — the ma- 
terial and practical thing of beauty that we all perceive 
with our senses, and the spiritual and symbolical character 
which aids the soul's progress toward higher things and 
enriches the mind by stirring the imagination. For sooner 
or later the visitor to Japan learns that the ‘practical’ or 
everyday thing is no less of the soul than of the body, and 
that the Japanese lives, walks, and carries on in a dense 
spiritual atmosphere, as often walking on the clouds as he 
does upon the ground. He thus has the singular advantage 
of mingling beauty with the very elements of subsistence. 

These are racial gifts which an Occidental people like 
ourselves may only hope to attain in a limited degree. 
What little of it we may emulate and assimilate, however, 
seems decidedly worth while. 





The Japanese make daily use of their gardens, which they endow with 
a double significance — the material beauty perceived with the senses 
and the spiritual beauty apprehended by the soul. Around this 
sacred lantern are pebbles of longevity scattered by privileged guests 


In Kyoto, for example, I had the good fortune to spend 
several pleasant and illuminating days with a Japanese 
gentleman of the merchant class. To all appearances he 
was as matter-of-fact a person as I. Certainly he was a 
successful business man with a Europeanized office and a 
thriving business in bamboo — who might correspond to, 
let us say, Mr. Ezra Brown, lumber dealer. 

It was not so exceptional to find that my Japanese friend 
loved flowers or had a garden, but the lessons I learned 
were from the use he made of his flowers and garden. 
My knowledge came in easy stages — as one must permit 
everything to develop in the Orient. The second day of 
our acquaintance we visited the famous Shinto Shrine of 
the Rice God, whose sacred messengers are the cunning 
foxes. This is the business man’s especial temple, by the 
way. My business man, in company with several thousand 
others we met at the Shrine, simply and solemnly per- 
formed all the rites and mumbled all the ritual — the 
washing of the hands and mouth, the standing and crouch- 
ing prayer, the touching of the fox’s paw, the ringing 
of the gong supplicating the messengers to bring to a 
successful issue the big deal that each had on at the office 


the following day. 


nttin pr lude and 
) tl Garden of Contem- 
lat hich I visited the following 


. the merchant took me to his 


ym [he moment we pa ssed through 
th ket gate in the bamboo wall 
that surrounded the sizable house not 
far from the teeming centre of the city, 
we shut out the rest of the world and 
shut in something so charming that | 


have been trying ever since to recall 
exactly what it was, so that I might 
transplant it within a magic circle of 
the homestead somewhere in my own 
land. 

This home plot was a tiny affair, 
extending scarcely more than twenty 
feet beyond the house on all sides. 


The small rectangular surrounding 





strip of land, however, was all garden. 
It was in no sense the formal Japanese The home and garden of the silk weavers, to which each generation for centuries past has 
garden, nor was it ever even half a contributed some new beauty 


flower garden. It was for the most part 


an ingenious arrangement of shrubs, pools, and stones. 
The interesting and important feature, however, was the 
manner in which the porches or verandahs gave on the 
garden space and joined them into a contiguous whole. 
The season permitting, the family practically lived in the 
garden! One of these little verandahs was the living-room, 
another was the dining porch; all within sound of 
a tiny musical fountain, within the fragrant breath of a 
clump of azaleas, within sight of darting goldfish in a 
green pool, marking gold stripes across the greenery, 
reflecting the glories of the heavens — blue sky and fleecy 
clouds by day and twinkling stars and a glowing moon 
by night. Touching finger tips on all sides with Nature. 
The Garden of Contemplation I saw first from my friend's 





study. This was a study in the true sense of the word. 


From the study of this Japanese business 
man one looks out upon the Garden of 
Contemplation, which, framed by the 
window, seems like some rare Hokusai 
come to life 


house join the 
Ithough near 


1G garden 


me 
mosphere 








Not knowing the Japanese people in their habitat might 
cause one to smile at such ‘goings on’ from a substantial 
business man. 

‘Tcome here daily for a quiet hour,’ he explained, kneel- 
ing on the floor before a lacquered table on which were a 
pen, brush, and a blank book. ‘I look out into my garden 
and become one with Nature, as it were; for long ago my 
garden and I have become bosom friends. There is some- 
thing in its quiet beauty, its simple and natural purity, its 
fulfilling of a plan and purpose, in its perfect growth, in its 
tranquillity. All the virtues that I cannot find elsewhere 
or in human companionship, my garden gives me. I come 
here to solve all my problems. In this clear atmosphere I 
can contemplate the higher things of life. And every day 
I write here in this little book a poem that my garden has 
made me feel.’ 

Having solemnly delivered this ukase in a quaint ver- 
nacular that I have Englished, my friend rose and shoved 
aside the shoji windows, disclosing a garden that I had 
not yet seen. It was entirely green — many shades of 
green. There was a pool, but the water was still; miniature 
pines were so arranged among rocks that it might have 
been a tranquil landscape viewed from a lofty position. 
There was nothing in color, sound, or form to excite the 
fancy. It was just a very lovely picture of living Na- 
ture framed by the window, like a rare Hokusai come 
to life. There was a touch of pantheism in its worshipful 


intimacy which elevated it into a sacred rite that caught ~ 


up the spirit and lifted it to a calm elevation of greater 
peace. 

I confess that to attain that Buddhistic calm of my 
Japanese friend might so warp the average Western en- 
thusiasm into a straining cult as to rob it of its simple 
beauty. There are other facets in our busy and hardy 
American life perhaps that demand the same contempla- 
tion. But I am of the opinion that there is a fine lesson 
to be learned from the Japanese Garden of Contemplation 
which we may with profit translate in the less intense terms 
of our own culture. We might temper the Oriental con- 


Tea becomes a celestial beverage when 
drunk to the music of waterfalls and the 
twitter of birds 
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ception of the Garden of Contemplation and call ours — 
make use of it as such — a Garden of Association. 

It was of this modified and much-used Garden of As- 
sociation that I learned so much from the Japanese. 

I recall, one rainy afternoon in Kyoto, calling on the 
great kimono authority of Nippon, Mr. N. Nomura. 
We had first to ride for a half hour or more from the hotel 
in rickshas, tarpaulined up to the very top to keep out 
one of those drenching Asiatic downpours, sitting cosily 
inside with a soothing sense of motion accompanied by 
the patter of rain and the rhythmic ‘clop-cloppity-clop’ 
of the ricksha boy-san’s loping feet, with fleeting glimpses 
of a fairylike panorama: toylike bamboo houses and shops, 
golden ideographs decorating the low sensuously curved 
facades, painted paper lanterns dancing in the wind and 
rain, kimonoed figures, — many like gay-plumaged birds, 
— all flitting like dream shadows across the screen of rain. 

At length we were ushered into a room with lacquered 
frames and sliding paper panels for walls; with cushions 
on the soft matting floor, and braziers to take the chill 
off the air and put a priceless something in the atmosphere 
in which already hung a fragrant incense. Then one side 
of the room was silently unwalled and we found ourselves 
sitting on the edge of a garden! 

Tea and cakes were served by two tiny salaaming girl- 
sans, while Mr. Nomura brought out a score of centuries- 
old No dance kimonos — museum pieces, as his quaint 
and learned explanations soon apprised us. * 

But I shall always remember it as a memorable occasion 
happening in a garden, somewhere in limbo, it seemed. It 
was the atmosphere of the garden that lent it its mth 
degree of charm. A simple garden it was —a pool, a 
fountain, symbolic stones, miniature trees, flowering 
shrubs and plants in full bloom, lotus flowers floating in 
the pool that was enlivened with rare varieties of goldfish. 
I took note that whenever there was a lull in the conversa- 
tion our eyes gravitated toward the garden, care and 
anxiety vanishing from our features, while tranquillity 
came into our hearts. 
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BUYING GUIDE & NEW FURNISHINGS 


This ‘Buying Guide’ has been initiated to supply an answer to the common question, ‘Where can I buy it?’ 
All the furnishings shown in its four pages are available in large cities throughout the country, and have 
been selected because they are new and desirable from the point of view of both style and quality. For 
additional information about them, send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Readers’ Service, House 
Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston. The numbers are for your convenience in writing 


. 





For the Nineteenth-Century Room 


COURTESY OF PAINE FURNITURE COMPANY 


An interesting dining-room reflecting the spirit 
of the early nineteenth century might be built 
around these pieces of furniture of Directoire and 
Biedermeier design. As a background, white walls 
with mouldings picked out in gold, a circular hand- 
hooked rug with floral design in clear bright colors, 
and hangings of tomato-color celanese taffeta are sug- 
gested. The furniture in detail is as follows: side 
hair (1) of maple with black lacquered details and 
ck plush seat; dresser (2) painted antique white 
n and black marbleized base, pilasters, and 
terced-brass ornaments and pulls; mirror 

bleized white and tan with broken pedi- 


mented top and ornamented with black and gold; 
octagonal table (4) with top of inset white leather and 
narrow gold-tooled border, black and green marble- 
ized edge, and white and black base with brass claw- 
tipped feet; mahogany side chairs (5) with details 
picked out in antiqued white, gold leaf, and black 
lacquer, and white leather seats; pedestals (6) of 
cream marbleized in black and green; circular hand- 
hooked rug (7), a copy of an Aubusson design in blue, 
pink, green, yellow, tan, and gray on a white ground; 
green urns (8) with white painted lining and black 
and green marbleized base; oval tole basket (9) in black 
and gilt; black pottery vases (10) with artificial fruit 
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COURTESY OF JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 


F URNITURE of Hepplewhite and Sheraton design is particularly adapted 
for the average dining-room use, since it combines grace of line and propor- 
tion with practicality and is formal without being too severe. Here it is used 
with a wallpaper with a scenic design in shades of green on a mat white 
ground, green rug, and copper-color antique satin curtains. Described in de- 
tail, the chairs (11) are of mahogany with seats of black figured horsehair; 
the table (12) of mahogany has an inlaid border line, grooved apron, and 
pedestal base with brass-tipped feet; the china cabinet (13), with cupboards, 
drawer, and glazed shelves, matches the other furniture in wood and feeling; 
the sideboard (14), also of mahogany, has a bow front and delicate holly- 
wood inlay; the crystal lamp shafts (15) have engraved base and globes, and 
may burn candles or be wired for electricity; the circular mirror (16) with gilt 
frame and eagle is a copy of an old one; the box (17) of white lacquer with all- 
over floral design in crimson, gold, and black is imported from Kashmir; the 


rug (18) is a broadloom of Empire green with a darker border 
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For the Ezghteenth-Century Dining-Room 
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19. Greek key design of white on 
Pompeian red with border of gray 
and white spirals in red 


20. A pale shell-pink background 
with lattice pattern with medallion 
studs and flower sprigs in brown and 
white 


21. An Adam design with beige 
background on which are festooned 
medallions in cameo pink, gray, 
and white 
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22. A paper that suggests early nine- 
teenth-century America has inset 
scenic designs in naturalistic colors 
and white scrolls on a soft yellow 
ground 


23. This design, known as ‘Mitre,’ 
zs in cream, tan, and brown 


24. A hand-blocked paper with 
bouquets and nosegays in rose, blue, 
yellow, green, and gray on a white 
ground 
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The papers and fabrics shown on these pages are from: Kat- 
ZENBACK AND WarREN [19, 23, 27]; RicHarp E. Tui- 
BAUT, INc. [20]; Satupra Watt Cover Co. [21]; Unirep 
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25. A flock paper of white and gray 
reproduced from old blocks 


26. Pin and circle dots and floral 
sprays in yellow, lavender, and green 
on a pink-beige ground 


27. Dove-gray and white flowers in 
lattice effect on a yellow ground 
with a border of gray and white 


28. A rough-surfaced fabric in rose 
geranium with a meander pattern 
in a neutral tone 
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“NEW WALLPAPERS 


29. An elaborate Renaissance pat- 
tern in rich browns, yellow, and rust 
colors with accents of jade green 
and black on a natural linen ground 


30. A semi-glazed chintz with all- 
over leaf pattern in a darker shade 
of the apricot ground 


31. A linen with luxuriant bouquets 
of flowers and wheat in rose, yellows, 
blues, tans, and greens held with 





Watupaper Facrorigs, Inc. [22, 26]; W. H. S. Lroyp 
Co. [24, 25]; Morton Sunpour Co., Inc. [28, 32, 35]; 
Procror Co., Inc. [29, 30, 34]; ATKiNson Wane [31, 33] 


bowknots of brown ribbon on a 
bleached linen ground 


32. A semi-glazed chintz with prim 
nosegays and ribbons in lattice design 
in off-white on a coral ground 


33. A semt-glazed chintz with gold- 
colored lattice with yellow and white 
daisy centres broken by formal 
cartouches with baskets of rose and 
blue flowers. On the cream-colored 
spaces are gay bunches of flowers in 
rose, yellows, blues, and green 
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34. An English Georgian  semt- 
glazed chintz with meander stripe 
in mauve with foliated edge and 
tiny yellow blossoms, and spring 
flowers in white, yellow, rose, blue, 
and jade green on an eggplant 
ground 


35. A cretonne with scrolls, flowers, 
urns, and musical instruments in 
rose, blues, yellows, orange, and 
green. This fabric, like the others 
illustrated, comes in a wide range 
of colors 
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REMINISCENT OF RURAL FRANCE 


The House of Mrs. Elizabeth Howe in New Canaan, Connecticut 


FRANK HARPER BISSELL 


ARCHITECT 


This house, which has the rare quality of being attractive from 
every angle, has walls of brick, and hand-split shingles, whitewashed, 
and old oak lintels and posts. All the outside trim, doors, and 
windows have weathered finish and there is wrought-iron hard- 
ware. On the ledges of the high windows of the garage are potted 
plants which give interest to this wall. The plan has several un- 
usual features, notably the octagonal stair hall with high arched 


indows and the two-story living-room with balcony at one end 
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A HOME ON A LIMITED BDDGED 


BY HOMER AND MURIEL SNOW 


III. Choosing the Colors and the 


Furnishings 


W: ru the deed to your property safely 
in your possession, don your oldest 
clothes and get down to work. You 
won't get half the possible thrill out of 
the house if you turn the whole proposi- 
tion over to workmen. Our first task 






was to clear out the bricked-in fireplaces. 
With the bricks and soot and old stoves The discovery and rescue of this little Cape Cod 
removed, we felt we could invite inspec- house have been described in two previous issues 


LIVING ROOM 


tion of our treasure — and it was then 


that we experienced our super-thrill. we were about to leave we 
Late one cold November night we drove down with paused for a moment in 
friends, who owned an old place on the Cape, and who the living-room, flashing 
were therefore satisfactorily enthusiastic about ours. As an electric torch, our only peowmcert poe a 


light, over the plastered 


Photographs by Paul J. Weber 
; walls. All at once one of 





our guests, to our horror, 

seized a screwdriver which was lying handy and began 
digging a hole in the plaster above the fluted mantel — 
muttering that he had a ‘hunch.’ It was a dramatic mo- 
ment for us, for after he had chipped off a few inches of 
plaster, a section of pine paneling stood revealed in the 
small circle of light. 

We were in the house again shortly after dawn the next 
morning, and, armed with nothing better than a couple of 
old automobile spring leaves, went at our plastered walls 
like a couple of terriers. We found that three sides of the 
room were sheathed with great, wide, feather-edged boards. 
There were oblong panels over each door, and six rectangu- 
lar panels over the mantelpiece — one of the earliest de- 
signs of overmantel paneling. 

On the side of the room where the windows were, we 
were crushed to find that the sheathing had been brutally 
smashed in order to make a flat wall for the plaster. I be- 
lieve that we led charmed lives at that time, for we dis- 
covered that the walls of the passageway, which we had 
planned to remove to make a side hall, were also sheathed 
with the same feather-edged boards, under the lath and 
plaster. This supplied us with enough lengths to replace 
those that had been ruined, and also sufficient to fill in two 
of the doors in the living-room which were of no particular 


t/though the pine sheathing on this side of the living-room had been 
brutally smashed, the walls of a passageway fortunately provided 
similar feather-edged boards to replace the ruined ones. Simple 

‘ains were made from old hand-woven linen sheets dyed a rusty use. 
We next turned our attention to the ceiling; by now we 


were entirely reckless about plaster. A few chunks 
knocked off brought to light wide boards and two huge 
hand-hewn summer beams from each end of the fireplace to 
the back wall, with smaller beams running lengthwise be- 
tween. It was a disappointment to find that the two verti- 
cal beams on the window side of the room, supporting the 
summer beams, had originally had ‘gunstocks,’ but that 
they had been adzed off when the room was plastered. 

All this sheathing had, at one time, been covered with a 
dull red paint. This was a problem which required careful 
handling; removing paint from old pine is a very delicate 
operation. The walls were washed, small sections at a 
time, with a solution of lye and water, — a can of ordinary 
lye to a bucket of water, — using a scrubbing brush. After 
each dose of the mixture the spot was immediately washed 
with clear water, and then with undiluted vinegar. This 
counteracts the action of the lye on old wood. Finally, the 
entire room was hosed down with water and the walls 
rubbed with linseed oil and turpentine. Doubtless the lath 
marks will always show, but time will certainly mellow 
them, and in any case they are not unsightly. Incidentally, 
all the paneling, sheathing, and beams in the house are 
put together with treenails, — pronounced ‘trunnels,’ — 
the old-time word for wooden dowel pegs. 
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Our mason, skilled through many years’ experience in 
his trade, found the opening of the fireplaces in the two 
front rooms and the bedroom upstairs a comparatively 
simple task — but we held a conference over the one in the 
living-room. The upshot of it was that, in his opinion, the 
brick oven, about which we had been so pleased, was a 
later addition, and should come out. He pointed out, for 
one thing, that the rings for supporting the crane, which 
were still in the side wall, were two and a half feet apart, 
indicating that the crane in the original fireplace must 
have been nearly six feet long; as it stood now, with the 
oven intact, the opening was only four feet, much too nar- 
row for such a crane or for the depth revealed by the re- 
moval of the bricks. Therefore it seemed clear that the 
oven had been added after the use of the old crane was 
abandoned. He went to work, pulling out what seemed 
to be tons of brick and soot. When it was done we found 
ourselves with a family hearth worth talking about— 
which I am afraid we do. The opening is eight feet long 
and four feet high — the depth three feet, with a hearth 
three feet wide by ten feet long. The proportions are 
perfect, a truly noble fireplace, and if our pride in it is a 
little o’erweening, at least it has some justification. There 
is no doubt that there was once an oven of some sort, and 


When first discovered, the fireplace of the living-room was bricked in and the walls and ceiling 
were plastered, but bit by bit the treasures beneath were disclosed as bricks and plaster were torn 
away, and an eight-foot fireplace, pine-paneled walls, and a heavily beamed ceiling stood revealed 
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faint traces show that it 1s bricked up_in the back. wall, at 


the left 


With the fundamental work on the house behind us, we 
could at last turn our attention to its decoration. One 
should not even glance at a paint brush or a scrap of wall- 


paper until the masons, plumbers, carpenters, and electri- 
cians have pac ked up their kits and departed. 

We have avoided overhead fixtures wherever possible, 
using lamps exclusively, old whale-oil ones of Sandwich 
glass or interestingly shaped bottles with plain shades in 
warm colors, avoiding 
whirligigs and rosebud dec- 
orations. The living-room, 
for instance, contains four 
lamps — an old green bottle 
with an unusual pontil 
mark, a good Sandwich 
glass, a pewter one, and an 
inoffensive one of the stand 
variety. The shades are 
tones of amber and orange- 
red. 

As to painting — the first 
essential is to hire a man 
who knows his job. He 
must have skill in mixing 
colors as well as applying 
the brush, especially on 
paneling. 

We chose green for the 
kitchen, pantry, bathroom, 
and dressing-room, but a 
very special shade, known, I 
believe, as metropolitan 
green — really a sea-foam 
color. It was impossible to 
find just the right tone ready 
mixed, so I searched until I 
found a piece of wallpaper 
of the exact shade I had in 
mind. With this in hand, the painter and I hung over the 
mixing pot until we evolved the precise tone, very pale, but 
not wishy-washy. We used a base of white, adding pale 
green, touches of burnt sienna and blue, and a dash of black. 
It is an excellent idea to mix a little more paint than you 
have need of, as there are sure to be forgotten spots which 
will crop up, or bits that need retouching. All woodwork 
in the rooms mentioned is painted the same tone as the 
walls; it increases the size of the room and does away with 
the patchy look which I think a contrasting color always 
gives. 

The woodwork in the two front rooms and halls is paint- 
ed ivory. The shade should never be dead white, which 
is staring and cold, or too yellow a cream — perhaps a 

eam-ivory would express it better. The finish should bea 
sloss, never shiny, and yet not completely flat. These 
tails are particularly important if there is paneling, as in 

here one entire side of each of these rooms is 
fect to be striven for is that of mellow but 


The floors, which are of wide pine boards, are painted 
and spattered, except in the living-room, where there is a 
natural oil finish. Having in mind the colors we intended 
to use in the rooms, they were first painted with two coats 
of black, then spattered with cream, pale green, and brick 
color. The first spattering was very fine, each color being 
allowed to dry before the next was used; then the whole 
thing was done over again with spots of a somewhat larger 
size. After that it.was varnished, which preserves the finish 
and prevents the spots from chipping off. This type of 





The bedroom ts hung with a copy of an old paper called the ‘Ship and Mill,’ which was glazed to give it a 
feeling of age. The black floor is spattered with cream, pale green, and brick color, which makes an 
excellent background for hooked rugs 


floor makes an excellent background for any sort of rug, 
besides being very much in keeping with the spirit of an 
old house. We use hooked rugs and Orientals too, though 
not in the same room, and they both look equally well on 
the spattered floors. 

Choosing the wallpapers is a serious matter, and only 
to be undertaken when the brain is in a particularly lucid 
state. Our Sundays for weeks were spent pinning up 
lengths of papers in the two rooms and two halls in which 
they were to be used, and squinting at them from all angles 
and in all lights — daylight, lamplight, and candlelight. 

We realized that our bedroom, dining-room, and side 
hall would doubtless be seen nearly all the time, from the 
living-room, and knew that we must tie the entire thing 
into a harmonious whole. The living-room, with its pine 
walls, is darkish, so we felt that we could afford to be a 
little gay in our choice of papers — gay, but not garish. 
The contrast must not be too sharp between this main 
room and the others, but they should all melt and blend 
(Continued on page 344) 


together. 
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NOTE: Often in our illustrations an effect ts described or a special feature is 
pictured which a reader would like to duplicate if he knew just how to go about 
i. In this four-page supplement we shall give each month this desired infor- 
mation about some of our illustrations. Thus, over a period of a year, valuable 
compilation of facts about building, equipping, and finishing the house will be 


acquired. — THE Eprrors 
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THE SIZE OF THE FIREPLACE 
OPENING 


In this department in the April issue we discussed the construction 
of your fireplace and explained that the first point to be considered 
was your choice of the size of the fireplace opening. This opening is 
the starting point, and the measurements of every other part of the 
fireplace are determined by it. The proportions of the opening, how- 
ever, are a matter of design, and so the choice of its size should lie in 
the hands of the designer. A good designer will be influenced in his 
choice by some of the following considerations: — 


If the fireplace is to be used to give heat, it must be of proper size 
to do the work required of it — not too small to be effective nor so 
large as to give off more heat than the room can absorb. From the 
esthetic point of view, its proportions must be in accord with those 
of the room of which it is a part. 

Occasionally limitations of the size of the chimney above the fire- 
place will limit the size of the flue, which in turn must influence the 
choice of the size of the opening. Then, too, the actual number of 


The fireplace opening, 2' 0” 
wide, may have an 83" x 


8&3” flue lining. Openings 
from 2’ 0” to under 3’ 6” 
should have an 83" a 13” 
flue; from 3’ 6” to under 
DO", @ 413! « 43" fluesand 
the 5’ 0” opening, a 13" x2 18” 
flue 
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inches in width and height is somewhat influenced by the materials 
used for the facing. With a facing of tile, the over-all width and 
height of the opening must be a multiple of the exact size of the tile 
to be used. Likewise, with brick, it must be determined by a definite 
number of brick courses plus their joints, the size of the particular 
brick used and the desired width of joint dictating the exact number 
of inches of the opening. 


As a factor of safety the height is generally made lower than the 
width, and the accompanying diagrams give the widths in most gen- 
eral use, with our own preference for heights and depths. Such 
proportions we consider ‘safe and sane’ and advise their use under 
most conditions. Occasionally, design tempts us into variations and 
we build the excessively shallow fireplace, the fireplace with the very 
wide opening in relation to its height, or the tall, narrow opening 
whose height exceeds its width. There is never any excuse for one 
too deep. 


But before undertaking such variatious we should remember 
that we ‘play with fire,’ and, to reverse the old maxim, where 
there’s fire, there’s smoke. It requires greater draft to carry off the 
smoke when the fireplace has a height greater than its width or is 
unusually shallow, and unless one is sufficiently familiar with the 
subject to make all the necessary adjustments, he will play safe and 
follow the proportions of the diagrams. 


TUTTLE EET 
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TRAVERSED CURTAINS 


Ir is hardly necessary to sing the praises of traversed curtains, but 
many who economize by making their own curtains at home hesi- 
tate to attempt this style for fear they will become lost in the tangle 
of hooks, cords, rings; and tassels. In making curtains of this type, 
the actual curtains present no new problems. It is assumed, then, 
that they are made the proper length and width and the hooks sewn 
on at the proper intervals at the top. Any kind of rod — wooden, 
metal, or glass — may be used for traversed curtains. The newest 
type of rod is ball-bearing. This operates at the slightest pull of the 
cord, does not get out of order, and repays for the slightly higher 
original cost many times in a saving of nerves and trips for the step- 
ladder. 








too 











Whatever equipment is used, the underlying principle is the same. 
This is made clear in the diagram (Figure | In selecting the 
equipment, one precaution is essential be sure that the rings are 
larce enough to carry the cord and to slide on the rod as well. The 
leneth of the cord should be about four times the width of the win- 
dow. There should be a double and a single pulley for each rod used. 
The double pulley goes at the end from which the curtain is to be 


controlled. 


The rod is first put in place with the pulleys attached and with 
two less rings than the number of hooks on the pair of curtains. 
Thumb-tack one end of the cord to the window sill at the side 
= from which the curtains are to operate. in order to hoid it fixed. 
Thread the other end up through one wheel of the double pulley and 
through one half of whatever number of rings you use. Pull the cord 
= taut. Place the two middle rings A and B exactly in the centre of 
= the rod. Loop the cord around the last ring (A) through which it is 
threaded and tie it. Continue this cord through the re- 
maining rings. around the wheel of the single pulley. and 
back through these rings, this time looping the cord around 
ring B and tying it. Proceed with threading through the 
remaining rings over the second wheel of the double 
pulley. This leaves two ends of the cord at the control 
side of the window. Decorative drops (see Figure 2 
should be used to finish the ends of the cords. which 
should be long enough to come well down on the right 
side of the window trim and so planned that the short 
length is always pulled. At this point it may be necessary 
to adjust the knots to make sure that the rings will meet at the ex- 


act centre of the rod. 


Hook the curtains on the rings. starting with the centre. This 
will leave one hook on the outside of each curtain, to be hooked into 
a small screw eye put in the trim of the window, thus anchoring the 
outside edge of the curtains in the proper position and preventing 
the entire curtain from pulling to the centre of the window. 


Figure 1 shows the use of simple brass rods and rings. This type 
is purely utilitarian, not decorative, and should be entirely covered 
by the curtains. For this purpose, French plaits are best. These 
are tailored in effect and hold the fullness of the curtain in place 
when open or closed. Each plait is composed of three small tucks 
about three inches long, arranged to take up the fullness so that one 
curtain measures just half the window width. These plaits are held 
in place by long French heading hooks. as shown in Figure 6, 
which hold the plaits erect and are so arranged that the top of the 

tain entirely covers all the traverse equipment. 


n a decorative pole and end are used, the bracket must also 
Sketched is one simple type in metal 


cht or dull brass, pewter, or gun-metal fin- 





igu sand 4 before stated, the method of string- 
the decorative rod. With this. the 

is illustrated (see Figure 5), and 

ize of the curtains to allow the rod and 
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Fig. 
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Q. What is the best way to fasten room-size carpets to the 
floor? 

A. It is necessary to tack at frequent intervals a carpet which is 
in narrow widths sewed together. If, however. the carpet is a 
broadloom carpet, — that is, all in one piece without seams, — 
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the weight of the carpet itself is enough to keep it in place without 
tacking, except at doors, where it might be kicked up. There a 
few tacks or buttons might be put in to ensure its staying down. 


Q. Iam confronted with the problem of building a small 
terrace off the living-room of our summer cottage. Can you 
send me any ideas of how to pian such a terrace? I should 
want it to have a stone or concrete floor with perhaps an 
awning over it. 


A. The most picturesque terrace is one of flagstones laid in sand 
so that flowers and grass may grow up between the joints. These 
stones will shift, however, and heave with the frost, so that stones 
set on a cement foundation are more practical, especially if you are 
going to use the terrace for tea and have it furnished in such a way 
that unevennesses in the floor would be objectionable. If stones on 
a cement base are too expensive, a very pleasant terrace may be 
had by using stone around the edges with the centre part a concrete 
slab with a rough-textured surface. An occasional stone may even 
be set into this concrete, if skillfully done. Brick may be used in 
place of the stone in the same way, generally at less expense. The 
least expensive material is probably a 4’ concrete slab, which may 
or may not be colored, blocked off in squares to resemble tile. 


Q. Tt has been difficult to find a local workman who has 
had experience in applying gingham as wall covering. We 
wish to use a red and white checked design, and would 
appreciate any information that you may be able to give us 
concerning the correct method to be pursued in hanging this 
textile. The room is small, south and west exposure, with 
the usual strong light that is afforded by our brilliant 
California sunshine. Opening off a living-room paneled in 
knotty pine, this little dining-room has a corner cupboard of 
the same wood. Naturally so strong a contrast of red and 
white as is found in this material gives a great deal of 
vibration, and we shall have to overcome that. Can you 
suggest a means of doing so? 


A. In using gingham on your wall, be sure that the cloth is en- 
tirely shrunk before it is applied or the moisture in the paste will 
cause it to shrink after it is on the wall and pull away at the joints. 
Ordinary paste is used for the application and it is put on exactly 
like wallpaper. After it is applied, it may be painted with white 
shellac to giye it a washable finish and to neutralize the colors 
somewhat so that there will not be quite the variation in color 
that there is at present. 
e@ 


Q. We are trying to restore a 150-year-old fireplace. Will 
you please tell us how we can get the much-battered reddish 
paint off the old bricks? 


A. You will find it very difficult to get the paint off your old 
bricks. The only sure way of getting the brick down to the original 
color is to have it sand-blasted, which requires a machine and is 
rather expensive for a small job. Possibly you may be able to 
soften the paint enough to get it off by washing it with a specially 
prepared solution. Try this on a brick or two to see if it works. 
Directions for its use are on the can, and you will probably have to 
use steel wool, or a wire brush, and a good deal of elbow grease to 
get it off. Many of the old facings were painted black, and we 
should be inclined not to try to remove the present paint, but to 
paint it black with a flat black paint on top of the existing red paint. 


Q. I have a walnut radio cabinet that is scratched. What 
ean I do to disguise these scratches? 


A. If your radio cabinet has scratches which are simply surface 
scratches, rubbing them with an application of turpentine and 
linseed oil may color them enough to make them inconspicuous. 
If the present finish has a high gloss, rubbing it down with powdered 
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pumice and oil will also help to make the scratches less noticeable. 
If the scratches go deeply into the wood, probably nothing can be 
done except to strip the furniture down to its natural wood, sand- 
paper out as much of the scratches as possible, and then refinish it. 


Q. Kindly tell me if there is a satisfactory way to enamel 
woodwork which is of fir, stained and varnished a reddish 
brown. We want to follow the Early American period in our 
home, using maple furniture, and repapering the entire 
house. We do not like the present woodwork finish, but would 
like it painted a neutral color to harmonize with the new 
paper. 


A. All that is necessary in order to paint over your present varnish 
finish is to kill the gloss of the varnish so that the new paint will 
adhere properly. This may often be done by simply washing it down 
with a strong solution of sal soda and water. If this is not effective, 
give the surface a light sanding with a fine grade of sandpaper. 


Q. I have copper screens on my windows which corrode and 
stain the outside walls of my house when it rains. Is there 
any way I can treat the screens to prevent this? Aluminum 
paint has been suggested to me. 


A. To keep copper screens from staining, they should be coated. 
First, be sure that the screens are perfectly clean. Give them a 
good washing, if necessary, and then let them become thoroughly 
dry. After this, paint with a durable, long-oil, spar varnish, to 
which has been added a small amount of oil color. The varnish 
must be applied in thin coats which will not fill up the mesh. The 
stains now existing on the outside of your house can be washed off. 
Sometimes pumice soaps or sapolio is used, with water, or, if the 
stains are very resistant, a 10 per cent water solution of oxalic acid 
will remove them. Sponge this on the surface, allow it to remain 
three minutes, and then rub off with a stiff brush or cloth. In 
using any acids, great care must be taken not to burn the hands. 


Q. Iam considering building a porch on the side of my 
house, but I do not know how near I can come to the lot 
lines. Where can [ obtain this information? The ground is 


restricted, and Iam quite puzzled as to whether I can extend 


the porch out about seven or eight feet. Can you help me? 


Ae Any restrictions on your property should be a part of the deed. 
If they are not, and you simply live in a restricted locality, the 
restrictions for this locality may be obtained from your local 
building department. If the house is in a restricted development, 
that is, one where certain rules are laid down by the real-estate 
developers, these restrictions may be obtained by applying to the 
real-estate office in charge of the development. 


Q. I have a tile floor of one-inch black and white tiles, 
which I should like to have cleaned. It is badly spotted with 
stains, mostly of cement and paint. Do you know of any- 
thing that will remove these stains? If not, what would you 
advise that is not expensive? I thought of laying tiles over 
the present floor. Can this be done, and how? 


A. Because the tiles of your floor are spotted is really no reason for 
replacing them with an entirely new floor, unless they are chipped 
or cracked. Paint can usually be removed by washing with a 
specially prepared solution. 

Cement can usually be removed by washing with muriatic acid, 
obtainable at most hardware or paint stores. Great care must be 
employed in using it, however, as it will burn one’s hands. Gen- 
erally, we recommend mixing it in a wooden bucket, using a 10 per 
cent mixture. Apply with a long-handled brush and wear rubber 
gloves. After the floor has been cleaned, it should be rinsed off very 
thoroughly with clean water, because any of the acid left on the 
floor will continue to eat into the mortar joints. 
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BUILT FROW HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PLAN NO. 40 


The plan from which this house was built is 
one of our most popular ones, since tt has con- 
venience, economy, and an attractive appearance 
to commend it. This particular house is built 
reversed and has a porch larger and slightly 





KITCHEN 
OS x ISL 


LIVING ROOM 
12-6 x Z1-O° 






different in design from the original. The 
matched boarding on the lower part of the house, 
the heavy shutters on windows and doors, the 
dormers breaking through the cornice, and the rail 
fence all give it a definite and pleasing character 









BED ROOMS BED ROOM*Z 


10-4 x 11-& 






For further information about our House Plan No. 40, write to The House Beautiful 


Home Builders’ Service Bureau, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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@ The new Saint Tropez design has all the verve of the gay continental watering place whose name it 
so appropriately bears. Its cool frosted decoration cannot be achieved in mere machine-made glass. 


The goblets are now only $48 the dozen . . . the champagne glasses are $48 . . . the plates are $54. 


(Left) The new Riviera design’s cool elegance 
is accented by the decoration that is engraved 
in the crystal as delicately as an intaglio is cut 
in a gem. This quality of decoration is im- 
possible in ordinary machine-made glass. 
You'll find it only in hand-blown crystal. 


Goblets are $48 the dozen, sherbet glasses $42. 


(Right) A new Steuben vase with its smart 
cut pattern of straight, interlacing lines 
and gay polka dots lends a modern note to 
your room. Its graceful, balanced shape and 
diamond-like clarity give the merest handful 


of flowers distinctive loveliness. Only $17. 





UM Si 


A product of the Corning Glass Works, Corning, New York 





use exquisite 
hand-blown crystal 
three times a day — 
you can afford 
Steuben at the 


new low prices 


@ There is a joy that only hand- 
wrought things can give. 

Each piece of this hand-blown crystal has 
that beauty of an individual masterpiece —for 
in this new world it is made by a craftsman 
who learned his artistry in a far-off country 
where glass blowing is a tradition passed on 
from one generation to the next. 

His art gives to Steuben that diamond-like 
clarity that no machine-made glass can imi- 
tate. Flick a lovely piece of Steuben with your 
finger and it gives that precious bell-like ring 
that tells you it was made by hand. 

Now you can make your table lovely every 
day with Steuben at the new prices. Every 
Steuben design is an open pattern so that you 
can readily supplement the cherished pieces 
you already own. 


And the new Steuben designs for fall are in- 


spirations! Such style, such elegance and so- 
phistication—you won't be able to resist them. 
Not at these new prices! 
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7 > by Mail from 
Old Salem, 
yunusual & low priced 


To get the most charming Christmas 
gifts, to save time, trouble and money, do 
your Christmas shopping with Daniel Low. 
How much pride you will take in gifts 
that come direct from Old Salem—nicely 
boxed from the most famous Treasure 
House of Gifts in America—and how 
pleased you will be at the Jow prices. 


In our catalog are the nicest things and 
the newest things—hundreds of them un- 
deradollar. The biggest assortment you'll 
find anywhere. The best way to enjoy 
your Christmas shopping, to get just what 
you want, and to get the most for your 
money. 112 pages of the world’s choicest 
gifts to select from without hurry, fatigue, 
worry, or traveling expense. 

Send the coupon or mail a post card today 
for your free copy. 










Struggling 
Librarian 


The most interesting J¢qlian Leather Cases 

book ends we have ever oes 
shown. “Book” base Hand-tooled and colored Flor- 
is black and gold—the entine leather will be a popular 
face ivory white and the gift this Christmas at our very 
rest has a fine bronze low prices. Book Cover 64 x9 
finish. 7 inches high. i- L616a $1.00, Writing Case 
above 6 x 9 in. fitted with paper, 
pencil, calendar, stamp book, 
etc. L628a $1.50 Snapshot Al- 
bum 114x 7% L926a 1.50. Writ- 
ing Portfolio for the desk. 8 x 
11 L612a 3.00. Stunning fitted 
portfolio 14x 11 L621a $4.85. 
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Sugar “bowl” fits in top of pitcher 
—is removable. Cover fits down 
tightly preventing sugar from spill- 


Sterling Silver ing when pouring cream. Holds 
4 pt. with bowl in pitcher. 
F2la $1.75 


Flower Vase 
Always an accept- 
able gift. 
H2225 6 in. 
H2226 8 in. 3.00 


H2227 10 in. 3.85 : 
INTERESTING “ faithful 


ILLUSTRATED to Hold 
CATALOG | Eee 

1 eled i i- 
FREE meny: this Bright little 
Scottie serves as a pipe 
holder. Z448a Non-tar- 


nishable $1.00 With a 
good briar pipe $1.85 







$2.25 


















The coupon below (or 
a post card) will bring 
your catalog free. Mail 
it at Once so as to have 
plenty of time to look 
through the book and 
make your selections. 


Le MAIL THIS 
et COUPON 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 


tablished 1867 
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sometimes the side boards — into 
the corner posts. Often these came 
all the way through the post and 
were held in place by wooden 
pins. Legs of tables were held 
stiff in the same fashion, with the 
long control support or stretcher 
protruding through the legs and 
pinned by crudely made pegs. 
Even as late as the settlement and 
early days of our own Colonies 
these were being made. Gradu- 
ally, however, the protruding 
section or tenon was_ shortened 
and the hole which was made in 
the post for it was not cut all the 
way through. This joint became 
known as a ‘blind mortise and 
tenon.’ The peg was still an in- 
tegral part of the construction, 
and in any old piece of those early 
days you will see their round 
heads right in the surface of the 
finished posts. 

In similar fashion, the stiles 
(vertical parts of the framing) 
were mortised into the rails (hori- 
zontal parts of the framing). It 
was a strong structure. Glue was 
seldom used — not because they 
distrusted it as a means, but be- 
cause it was hard to get, of the 
right quality. The use of glue in 
good cabinetmaking has since 
become common, because of the 
change in its quality. However, 
glued joints w#thout proper wood 
construction are of little use. Screws 
were a later development. Their 
more determined ‘bite’ has been 
a great asset in cabinetmaking, 
though never — in good furniture 
—taking the place of actual 
joinery where the latter is better 
suited to the strength of the 
structure. 


Assonsun mode of sound struc- 
ture that was used in these early 
pieces is the doweled joint. To- 
day it is much more common than 
the mortise and tenon because of 
the differences in the sizes of the 
parts of our furniture. A very 
thin mortise and tenon may not 
be as strong as a good dowel. It 


A HOME 


We definitely wanted to have the 
living-room curtains of a rusty- 
brick color, since it would brighten 
and give just the right color and life 
to the pine background. This was 
our prize room, and everything else 
in the house must adjust itself to its 
whims. 

We could not make a final choice 
of one paper and then hope to 


QUALITY FIRST 


[ Continued from page 326] 


is easily possible to weaken a leg 
unnecessarily by the insertion of 
two tenons badly placed and sized. 
The dowel principle is the one 
seen in the majority of our chair 
constructions. The modern mode 
is to set them in glue — conse- 
quently they are usually grooved 
to allow air space for expansion 
and contraction. 

Drawer construction is another 
‘place where cheap furniture is a 
‘sell’ instead of a ‘buy.’ Early 
drawers were made simply — 
usually with the side nailed into 
the rabbeted edge of the front. 
The bottom board was rabbeted 
into the side in similar fashion 
and the back edge nailed together. 
In the outer side of the side boards 
a groove was made which ran on 
a ‘runner’ placed on the carcase of 
the piece. Comparison with a 
piece of fine present-day construc- 
tion offers striking contrast. The 
marked changes that have come 
through the years consist largely 
in the development of the prin- 
ciple of dovetailing and the run- 
ning of the drawers upon rigidly 
supported frames. The illustra- 
tions show the latter better than 
words can describe it. The original 
dovetails were large and coarse, 
sometimes only two — one at the 
top and one at the bottom. Usually 
they are quite irregular in shape. 
Modern dovetails are closer and 
regular and very strong. Nowa- 
days, in first-class construction, 
both front and back are dove- 
tailed to the sides. The bottom is 
slipped into a groove on the sides, 
and two screws with open notch 
to allow play hold it at the back. 
The drawer bottoms are either of 
seasoned solid wood of ample 
thickness (at least 2’) or of 
three-ply wood of approximately 
the same thickness, with the 
grain running in opposite direc- 
tions to check the warping that 
has become so accentuated by the 
conditions of our steam-heated 
houses. 

Finishes seem to be a matter of 
opinion in these days. One person 


ON A LIMITED 
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heaven we could find something 
else for the other rooms to harmo- 
nize, but rather had to do the jobas 
a whole — no mean task. 

The bedroom is hung with a 
copy of an old paper, called the 
‘Ship and Mill’ — a ship at anchor, 
but with penants briskly flying, 
nevertheless, and an old mill with 
a water wheel. These alternate and 





declares that the oil-base finish 
is the best, hand brushed and hand 
rubbed. Another demands the 
lacquering with its ‘made’ high 
lights so commonly seen. One 
fact stands out clearly in the whole 
story of finishing — the complete 
story of which has still to be 
written. The spraying of furni- 
ture with a cellulose composition 
— that is, lacquer — is a process 
that was developed primarily for 
a finish for metals. It has not been 
universally adopted as a_thor- 
oughly satisfactory finish for wood. 
The older theory of filling the 
pores of the wood by hand brush- 
ing and hand rubbing has given 
us practical service throughout 
the history of furniture, as well 
as an appearance that has yet to 
be equaled. 


Bate our real answer to this 
whole story of ‘Quality’ is in our 
demand for guarantees and our 
insistence upon dealing with mer- 
chants who are glad to give such 
guarantees. We may look at the 
drawers of the sideboard or bureau; 
we can hold the chair upside down 
and see how the frame is put to- 
gether; we can run our thumb 
along the edge of the table that 
seems to have cross-banding and 
try to discover whether the effect 
is paint or wood. But we cannot 
go far without a magnifying glass 
or a furniture expert at our side. 
The design can tell us much, but 
not all. However, nothing can 
stop us from asking questions, 
ail evened we can have better 
construction if we know what 
we are asking for. Clerks will have 
to be better informed; buyers will 
have to consider what the answers 
may be—and the manufacturer 
of good furniture can receive tre- 
mendous assistance from our per- 
sistent call for soundly made 
articles. And, withal, there can 
be greatly increased satisfaction 
all the way round for those who 
want either to buy or to sell 
honest worth. 


BUDGET 


are separated by small, decorative 
bunches of fruit. The colorings are 
henna and green and the back- 
ground a vague sort of amber — 
now. Originally the background 
was a chilly grayish white. We 
had it glazed, however, which 
mellowed the colors and back- 
ground, giving it warmth as well 
as a feeling of age. Glazing, aside 








from increasing the beauty of the 
paper, preserves it and prevents 
fading and peeling — though it 
should always be tried first on a 
small piece, as it changes the color 
values and darkens the whole 
several shades. 

Finding the right paper for the 
dining-room proved very difficult. 
It was essential always to remem- 
ber that we must preserve the har- 
monies, and that our curtains must 
be the same brick color as in the 
bedroom and living-room. In the 
morning the room is glorious with 
sunshine, but we had to bear in 
mind that we intended using only 
candles here at night, so we needed 
a bright background. Our final 
choice was a Chinese Chippendale, 
in a small all-over design. The 
background is a clear yellow, 
with figurines, pagodas, trees, and 
bridges in lovely shades of rust, 
hyacinth blue, pale green, and 
white. This paper we did not 
glaze, experiment showing that the 
process would darken it to an ugly 
umber tone. 

We next arrived at the Curtain 
Situation, and it was just that. I 
searched everywhere for exactly the 
right shade of rusty brick and 
precisely the right texture of 
material. I certainly did not want 
to put silk or the ubiquitous theat- 
rical gauze in our old house, plain 
glazed chintz looked uninteresting, 
figured chintz was all wrong with 
the wallpapers, and ruffly white 
curtains seemed trite. 

Wandering through the Boston 
Museum, I noticed that the cur- 
tains in one of the Early American 
rooms appeared to be of some 
roughish, hand-spun stuff — which 
was interesting but did not solve 
our problem. One day, I either 
read or heard or dreamed about old 
hand-woven linen sheets being 
used for this purpose. A friend, 
who is also an antique dealer, 
produced five of them on request, in 
a more or less perfect state of 
preservation. It was a find, and a 
sentimental one too, for the sheets 
came from the Carver family, rela- 
tives of our Dingleys, whose old 
house still stands just up the lane 
from ours. They were fully a 
hundred and fifty years old, and 
worn thin in spots and stained here 
and there with rust. Fully two 
yards wide, seamed down the mid- 
dle, every inch was woven by hand 
and hemmed with infinitesimal 
stitches. I had many a sympathetic 
thought for those patient women of 
a century and more ago as I sawed 
away witha razor blade, dissecting 
the seams — a few bitter ones, too, 
I fear, for they were most fiendishly 
well sewn. 





i windows are very narrow, 
scarcely eighteen inches wide, for 
the most part, so I was able to 
make a pair of curtains out of 
strips one yard wide by about forty- 
six inches long, allowing eighteen 
inches on each side. I left the orig- 
inal hems wherever possible, and 
managed, by much careful manipu- 
lation, to get eleven pairs of cur- 
tains out of the five sheets. They 


EE ee 


were sent, with a sample, to be 
dyed just the right brick color. Of 
course some of the rust stains, 
which I was unable to avoid, still 
show, and some of the darns too, 
but we overlook this for the sake of 
their texture and color. 

Hanging them involved a certain 
amount of agony. Almost every 
window in the house is a different 
height, and each one had to be 
individually measured, and more- 
over each side of each window had 
to be measured! 

The windows being so narrow 
we did not try for any elaborate ef- 
fects, but simply let the curtains 
hang straight from brass rings, in 
the inside of the frames. In this 
way they can be pulled across if 
one must have privacy, and roller 
shades, which would have to be 
made to order, are avoided. 

Iam not going very deeply into 
the matter of furnishings. We have 
a decidedly scanty collection, and 
none of these is a particularly rare 
piece. Our stand on the outfitting 
of an old house is that it is not nec- 
essary, or even desirable, to have 
every single piece in it authentic. 
A sofa of some sort is certainly in- 
dispensable in a living-room, and a 
Chesterfield or a Lawson is com- 
fortable and not at all out of place. 
I should certainly not think it es- 
sential to pay two or three hundred 
dollars for an original wing chair 
when a very decent reproduction 
can be bought for fifty or seventy- 
five dollars. The tables, I think, 
should be old ones if possible, pine 
or maple, in a room such as we 
have; probably not mahogany, 
although ordinarily I can see no 
objection to using two or three dif- 
ferent kinds of wood in a room. 
Small chairs, ladder-backs or Wind- 
sors, can be picked up for from seven 
to fifteen dollars, unfinished — 
perhaps less, if one knows what one 
wants and is a follower of auction 
sales. The beds, I believe, should 
be as good as possible. They vary 
tremendously in price, of course, 
but a maple four-poster, with quite 
nice carvings, costs in the neighbor- 
hood of forty-five dollars; and for 
a plainer one we paid twenty-five. 
Both were in a restored state. A 
pine chest of drawers, in good con- 
dition, would be about twenty-five 
dollars; a maple one, perhaps forty- 
five. 

These prices are for pieces — 
not choice or particularly unusual 
items, but good-looking, appro- 
priate, and in a presentable and 
usable state of repair — which we 
have bought from a dependable 
dealer, not risky purchases from 
questionable sources. One can, of 
course, find bargains, buy museum 
pieces, or inherit heirlooms — the 
last being the most satisfactory of 
all. 


hs winding up this matter of 
decoration, I should like to stress 
one point. Don’t try to do every- 
thing at once. [advise drawing out 
the pleasure of restoration and 
furnishing as long as possible. One 
is sorry when it is completed and 
looks around for new worlds to 
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House at Naugatuck, 
Conn. Architect, Fred 
A. Webster, Waterbury 
(Conn. Front and rear 
walls finished with 


You Get 
Cabot’s DOUBLE- 


QUALITY & ECONOMY bouts 
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Cabot’s Creosote Shingle 
Cabot’s Collopakes 


and Wood Stains. 

OUR home will look like new, this year, and next, when 

it is finished with Cabot’s Collopakes. Made by the patenced 
Cabot Collopaking process, the pure pigments are reduced to 
tiny sub-microscopic grains (far smaller than can be produced 
by grinding), and colloidally combined with the vehicle. As a 
result, Cabot’s Collopakes have more hiding power, go further 
and last longer, preserving the woodwork and keeping your 
home like new. Less painting work and less coats are necessary, 
so with all their quality Cabot’s Collopakes save money, - now 
and later. Madein Whites, Gloss Greens and other colors, in Semi- 
Flat for exterior use; and in Interior Flats and Enamel for inside 
finishing. Get the Quality and Economy of Cabot’s Collopakes! 
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For all Paint Uses 


Made by the makers of Cabot’s Creosote Shingle and Wood Stains 
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n 1 IMPERIAL Tune-In- 

ll fit your decorative scheme 
gr acel ul disti inctio yn The 
liliar _ImperiAL Green Shield 
Trade-Mark identifies these 
charming Tune-In-Tables at 
your dealer’s. Free illustrated 
descriptive literature will be sent 
direct at your request. 
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and this is pitiful! 


CAN CER may. in many cases. be cured 


if caught in the early stages. It is pitifully 
true that people in general do not know this. 


The purpose of our organization is to dis- 
seminaie this knowledge and also to do what 
we can for the sufferers from cancer in its 
later stages. 


We have helped many, but even more are 
in need of help. 


We cannot continue our work unless you 
come to our rescue. 


Will you send for our package labels and 
use them not only on your Christmas pack- 
ages but also on all your packages? They cost 
one dollar. 


e shall be 


most grateful. 


NEW YORK CITY 


nerican Society 


CANCER COMMITTEE 
or the Control of Cancer 


Ne w York 


f 


T5th Street. 
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A HOME ON A LIMITED BUDGET 


[ Continued from page 345] 


conquer. Friends do not expect or 
want to step into a home restored 
from dilapidation to beauty over- 
night — they enjoy watching the 
transformation almost as much as 
the owner. Your ideas on many 
things will perhaps change as you 
go along, and it is disheartening to 


find one has made a bad move ora 
poor purchase. Live with your 
house for a while — even if you 
have to sleep on a pallet of dried 
leaves and eat off a packing case. 
You ‘I] know a lot better what you 
want, and make many less errors if 
you do. 


SOME CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN POTTERS 


[ Continued from page 314] 


high-temperature pottery and the 
parent of porcelain. The latter is 
translucent; stoneware, though 
porcelaneous, is opaque. The glaze, 
which is quite different from that 
of low-fire pottery, depends for its 
color upon various metallic oxides, 
of which each has its character- 
istic properties. Crystalline and 
pebble-like effects are produced by 
the addition of certain rare oxides. 
The ware is fired once only, body 
and glaze being matured at the 
same high temperature. Instead of 
the palette of brilliant colors and 
the informal qualities of low-fired 
pottery, we now have the stern and 
dignified simplicity of form, hard 
pure glaze with color subdued or 
translated into opalescent richness. 
Here is the true ceramic quality, 
beauty dependent upon form and 
texture rather than upon applied 
decoration. 

No one can question the flawless 
beauty of Professor Charles Binns’s 
stoneware. One knows at a glance 
that he is both scholar and artist. 
The public will never see any of his 
handiwork of which he is not 
justly proud. He is so severe a 
critic of his own work that any 
piece that does not measure to the 
high standards which he has set for 
himself is ruthlessly broken and 
consigned to oblivion. Because of 
this fine selectivity and a limited 
time for his own production only a 
small choice group of Professor 
Binns’s work is ever offered to the 
public. To the potter he is best 
known, being revered as the head 
of the ceramic department of Alfred 
University, in which capacity he 
has exerted a far-reaching and tre- 
mendous influence upon American 
pottery. 


I. is significant that the one man 
here in America who has captured 
the richest fulfillment of Oriental 
beauty has stepped aside from the 
world at large to okie in undis- 
turbed quiet the seductive charms 
of this Old World tradition. Leon 
Volkmar’s beautiful glazes have 
caught the breath-taking qualities 


of loveliness found only in the 
Chiin yao of the Sung dynasty, 
960 to around 1200 a.pv. It would 
seem as if he had mastered their 
secrets; glazes of dove gray, dap- 
pled purple, and crimson, a laven- 
der which on close examination is 
not lavender but a constant strug- 
gling of blue and red to predomt- 
nate, green grays with a climactic 
spot of sang de beuf —all these 
and many others have the quality 
of semiprecious stones. Examples 
of his work have found their way 
into museums and valuable private 
collections. 


ty 1928 at the International Ex- 
hibit America proudly acclaimed 
her one artist in porcelain, Mrs. 
Adelaide Robineau, and laid great 
hopes upon her future work. It is 
one of the inexplicable tragedies 
of life that American ceramics has 
since been bereft of its one splendid 
pioneer in this field. No one yet 
has followed down the trail which 
Mrs. Robineau marked with such 
a promise of further beauty. Mrs. 
Dorothea Warren O'Hara has re- 
cently found the way, however. 
It is too soon to pass judgment, but 
it will be very interesting to watch 
for the future products of her high- 
fire kiln. We predict that they will 
be artistically and ceramically fine, 
for she is too much of an artist and 
a student to produce less. 

In judging any art it occasion- 
ally happens that it is difficult to 
draw the line. The thread between 
the great and the near great is 
sometimes very slender. There are 
many potters in America giving us 
gracious pieces with which to 
live. But there is an inflexible 
yardstick of measurement whose 
standards we may apply. It de 
mands three qualifications for the 
master potter. He must be an art 
ist, he must be sincerely conscious 

his obligation to the age-old 
tae of skill and craftsman- 
ship, and finally he must feel his 
Own great re sponsibility to inter 
pret them in terms of our modern 
life. 
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PLANTING FOR WINTER 


as its architecture determines the 
type of planting best fitted for it. 
If its entrance is on the north or in 
shade, evergreens will probably 
dominate. An evergreen planting 
is generally more interesting when 
broad-leaved evergreens, like laurel 
and Andromeda, and berried twigs 
contrast with the needlelike foliage 
of the conifers. City house en- 
trances are often shady either by 
exposure or by proximity of build- 
ings, and are therefore adapted to 
evergreens. The city conditions of 
soot and gas are hard on any plants. 
Some of the most tolerant plants 
good in winter are the Japanese 
yew, all arborvitae, tamarix juni- 
per, Euonymus vegetus and E. radi- 
cans, Pieris floribunda, Rhododendron 
carolinianum, \aurel, pachysandra, 
myrtle, and sometimes box. 
Among the best deciduous plants 
for winter in the city, Magnolia 
conspicua, stellata, and soulangeana 
(all magnolias need south sun), 
English hawthorn, European and 
California privet, Japanese bar- 


[ Continued from page 321] 


tion planting combines deciduous 
plants and evergreens, with ever- 
greens as color accents and decidu- 
ous plants as fillers or for height. 
Spottiness may be avoided some- 
times by carrying an evergreen 
ground cover like euonymus or 
myrtle or pachysandra all along the 
base of the planting to bring the 
two kinds together. All-decidu- 
ous plantings are also enriched in 
this way. 

All-deciduous entrance plants are 
used in sunny exposures, where 
evergreens seem too sophisticated, 
or where the drainage is too good 
for ericaceous plants like most of 
the broad-leaved evergreens. Their 
interest is in their winter form and 
in the texture and color of their 
twiggery, and also in their associa- 
tion. There are Colonial houses 
whose doors must be flanked by 
lilacs to look right, even if cedars 
might answer from the point of 
view of form, color, and texture. 
To make deciduous planting suc- 
cessful in winter one should know 


though at present the euonymus is 
having a hard struggle with scale. 
Hall Japanese honeysuckle is a 
semi-evergreen vine, lasts green 
until Christmas, and begins early in 
the spring. Akebia is likewise per- 
sistent and perfect for draping iron- 
work delicately. Rose vines have 
green twigs and the multiflora 
types have beautiful clusters of red 
berries, but other roses are not for 
winter. Among the other vines the 
most we can count on is the strength 
of old trunks, especially that of 
wisteria. Trumpetcreepers are un- 
kempt, clematis dies eek miser- 
ably, woodbine becomes a mere 
network of invisibility, and grape- 
vines retire from active service until 
spring, though their trunks may 
make interesting patterns if trained. 

An article on winter effect in the 
entrance planting should make 
some mention of winter covering. 
Winter covering should not be 
necessary in planting designed for 
winter enjoyment, unless it can be 
done so as to enhance the winter 





A Norway maple announces the path to this house, whose 
entrance planting 1s all deciduous. Tall white lilacs stand 
at the corners with neutral fillers along the base of the 
windows. The Japanese barberry hedge at the top of the 
walk not only acts as a barrier and screen but contributes a 
winter coloring of brown and red. Paul Frost, Landscape 
Architect 


berry, azaleas, and Cornus florida are 
all fair. Evergreen planting in the 
city does better if washed at inter- 
vals with a special soap and water 
even during the winter, so that 
dust and soot do not clog the leaf 
pores. City plantings should be re- 
placed from time to time, and 
where space and the number of 
plants are limited, this is not pro- 
hibitive and is well worth while. 
Another type of entrance founda- 


his plant material intimately. He 
will know, for instance, that snow- 
berry is a good filler of medium 
height in summer, but fades away 
to nothing in its bare twigs in 
winter; that the common Japanese 
barberry is, on the other hand, a 
model filler and ideal with ever- 
greens; and so on. 

For a winter vine Exonymus radi- 
cans has no rival in the North, 
where we cannot have English ivy, 


effect rather than to spoil it. I have 
seen flower gardens put away under 
flat boughs of pine or fir or cedar so 
carefully interwoven as to make a 
green carpet under the snow, with 
the rose standards or incidental up- 
right accents woven with boughs 
into forms which still counted as 
lovely accents in the snow. I have 
seen a box hedge along a foundation 
sheltered from wind (which is, by 
the way, the only thing evergreens 
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Unchanging 
Beauty 


THROUGH THE 
SEASONS 


DRAPERIES are an investment, 
or at least they should be! And 
correspondingly, they should 
return dividends . . . in faith- 
ful service, unchanging beauty, 
complete satisfaction. And it’s 
very easy to make sure that 
they will. 


When you purchase drap- 
eries, insist that they be Orinoka 
Sunfast. They're no more ex- 
pensive (you'll be surprised at 
how little they cost) and they're 
very much more beautiful. Fur- 
thermore, they are guaranteed 
. . . unequivocally! 


If the color changes from ex- 
posure to the sun or from wash- 
ing, the merchant from whom 
you bought the material is hereby 
authorized to replace it with 
new goods, or to refund the pur- 
chase price. 

Look for this guarantee tag 
attached to every bolt. Inci- 
dentally, we have a most inter- 
esting booklet of interiors, filled 
with timely suggestions, and 
profusely illustrated in color. 
May we send you a copy? It’s 
free. Just mail the coupon. 


Orinoka 


SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES 


COLORS GUARANTEED 
SUN AND TUBFAST 





The Orinoka Mills 

183 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: I should like a copy of the free 

Orinoka booklet B-3. 
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¥ 1381. Kellogg's Silver box 
* of gift wrappings. Complete 
outfit very special at 85¢ 





503. Pull the trigger! 
a flash of light. A flash- 
light boys love. 50¢ 













1634. New, imported finely 
spun silk lined tinted Dresden 
Mesh Bag with silk top. 1.00 





1639. Imported mi- Safe delivery 
croscope. Complete and your com- 
with specimen slides plete satisfaction 


guaranteed or 
your money 
refunded. 


and directions. 1.00 





WRITE for = 
FREE 


Catalogue 









Hundreds of them in our new 
catalogue. 

UNUSUAL LETTERS. Hun- 
dreds of them in our files. 

Never in our lives did we ask 
for a testimonial letter, much 
less pay for one. Yet here they 
are from all over the world — 
from discriminating shoppers 
who found what they wanted 
only in our catalogue — from 
mothers who liked the sensible- 
ness of our toys from busy 
people whose 
late and who 2 
ceiving their packages by sf 
cial delivery at our expense, 
sometimes as late as Christmas 





Eve from new customers 
who say they wish they had 
known us sooner — and all of 


them, apparently, agreeing with 
us that the right gift at a dollar 
or two is a thousand times 
better than the wrong one at 
ten. 

Certainly we explored enough 
places and inspected enough 
things to know that in the new 
catalogue you have the pick of 
the world’s unusual offerings. 





4°3/0)..- Tyhie 
newest thing 
in leather 
suspenders 
by Hickok 
Made _ of 
imported 
pigskin, 
1.00 


Robert W. Kellogg, Inc. 22 Park St. Springfield, Mass. 
Send me FREE your 1933 Catalogue of “Gifts Unusual” 
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PLANTING FOR WINTER 


[ Continued from page 34 7] 


mind in winter) by a green burlap 
stretched flat to give the appearance 
of clipped box. I have seen cedar 
boughs tucked in around and a bit 
on top of exposed daphnes, so that 
the daphne was lost but a low flat 
evergreen substituted, to be gradu- 
ally stripped off before the daphne 
bloomed. But why plant a winter 
effect to have it spoiled by wooden 
tents or grotesque covers? There is 
always a better way. 

Christmas wreaths and garlands 
can act with the entrance planting 


to enrich the winter effect. Boughs 
of cedar and pine and other ever- 
greens, or even the plants them- 
selves, can be used in tubs in place 
of our summer flowerpots and tubs, 
These plants will last all winter if 
they are watered at intervals as in 
the summer. 

If we can only become winter- 
conscious we can be proud of our 
entrances for the whole year in- 
stead of for half, and, after all, is 
not the entrance a significant part 
of the house? 
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PULLING A ROOM OUT OF 
THE DOLDRUMS 


[ Continued from page 30 5| 


no particular meaning other than 
to provide light. Or if there is n't, 
perhaps you can add one, for bay 
windows make ideal places for 
luncheon or breakfast. 

Let us see what can be done to 
pep up such a bay with color. 
The dining-room itself had pleasant 
écru walls and woodwork, a few 
good paintings, rare old gilt 
sconces, a fine Oriental rug on the 
floor, and portiéres or wide cur- 
tains of rich blue-green satin that, 
when drawn together, completely 
hide the- whole bay window. The 
alcove in the same color tones had 
a heavy mahogany table and two 
chairs, net glass curtains, and at the 
corners of the alcove long blue- 
green satin overcurtains to match 
those that covered the archway. 


Ts first step toward brightening 
up this bay window was to paper 
its walls with a smart new paper, 
one with a greeny-blue background 
with a set pattern of white. The 
trim around the windows was 
painted white and the floor of the 
alcove covered with white lino- 
leum with small blue diamonds set 
in about a foot apart, which offset 
too much whiteness. Each of the 
windows was fitted with a Vene- 


tian blind painted the same color 
as the background of the paper, and 
with tapes as white as the trim. 
The simple curtains of thin white 
wool casement cloth were trimmed 
on the edges with coral and white 
wool fringe. They hung straight 
and short, as you can see in the 
sketch on page 305. Each pair can 
be pulled together across the 
window if need be, and, just as the 
final dash of seasoning, the wooden 
bobs on the ends of the pull cords 
are painted coral color, too. The 
furniture, Biedermeier in type, 1s 
waxed without any stain, the soft 
natural wood tone being lovely 
against the blue wall. Flat knife- 
edge pads of coral color are fitted 
to each chair, and a coral glass 
bowl in the centre of the table is 
filled with white flowers. The 
coarse but sheer white linen used on 
the table is the completing touch. 


Cen color everywhere, pro- 
vided it is pleasing to those who 
are to live with it, provided the 
colors are harmonious together, 
and provided they are good in 
themselves. There is nothing more 
effective in the re-creating and 
pepping up of rooms that have 
sunk into the doldrums. 








TULIP FANTASY (Figure 1) is 
a novelty which is living up to its 
first promise. First of all, its color 
is a lovely pink — this one might 
expect, as it is a sport from the 
Darwin, Clara Butt. Its curiously 
cut petals put it in the Parrot class. 
Unlike the other Parrots, it has a 


good strong stem standing about 
2’ high, making it fine for the 
It should have 


garden or cutting. 








a background in the garden —a 
gray stone wall, a white painted 
house, or an evergreen hedge with 
a dark or gray-blue cast to it. It 
is not too late to plant some now 
for next spring, if bulbs are ordered 
immediately. Price, $3.50 per 
dozen, $25.00 per 100; express 
extra. — A. Fryztink & _ Sons, 
Inc., Babylon, Long Island, New 
York 





Fig. 1 





THE Japanese grape (Vitis rhom- 
hoidea) is a new graceful foliage 
plant ready to cope with the un- 
natural growing conditions in the 
house. The glossy green leaflets 
are grouped in threes on their 
bronzy petioles. Being a member 
of the grape family, it is a vine 
with twisting tendrils which add 
to its charm. We have seen it used 
in a pot and allowed to droop over 
a shelf with good effect, or it may 
be trained on a trellis. It does not 
need full sun. Plants in 3’’ pots, 
70 cents each; 4’’ pots, $1.00; 5”” 
and 6’’ pots, $2.00; carriage extra. 
—W. A. Manpa, Inc., South 
Orange, New Jersey. 


WINTERSWEET is the name of 
Meratia praecox, which the South- 
erner may enjoy in bloom while 
the rest of the country is freezing. 
Hardy southward from Virginia, 
Maryland, and Delaware, it should 
do well in the mild climate of 
the West Coast, too. The very 
fragrant yellow ‘flowers will con- 
tinue to open during a whole 





month after New Year's, before 
the leaves appear. It grows about 
10’ high, which would make it 
possible to use near the terrace, 
where it may be seen when you 
are out enjoying the winter sun- 
shine. Though introduced to this 
country in 1766, it is not as avail- 
able as it should be. Plants 2’—3’ 
high are $1.00 each, $8.50 for ten; 
12’’-18’" high, 50 cents each, 
$4.00 for ten; transportation extra. 

Fruittanp Norseries, Augusta, 
Georgia. 


IF you like to grow bulbs in water, 
you will find narcissus Grand 
Soleil d’Or (Figure 2) a pleasant 
change, as the flowers are yellow 
with a deeper centre and not too 
ae scented. As with the 

Paper Whites, you will find that 
they grow best when started in 
November or December. Put them 
in dishes with pebbles or prepared 
bulb fibre, or plant in potting soil 
and leave them in the dark several 
days to a week to start the roots. 
Bring them into the light gradu- 
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Dreer’s “Gold Medal Dozen” Roses 


now offered at $10.00 
(Specially prepared for fall planting) 


HIS great collection of roses has been selling regularly for years 
at $15 a dozen. To conform with the current trend of lower prices 
we now offer them at $1 each, or $10 a dozen. 

Dreer’s “Gold Medal Dozen” is a collection of outstanding varie- 
ties of recent introduction and is recommended as a highly desirable 
up-to-date addition to your rose garden. All are strong, two-year-old, 
field-grown, dormant plants. Rose growers are becoming more and 
more in favor of fall planting. 

Charles P. Kilham. Rich oriental red. 


Duchess of Atholl. Vivid orange, flushed E. G. Hill. Dazzling scarlet. 
rose. Lucie Marie. Yellow with coppery veins, 
pink tips. 

Mrs. Sam McGredy. Very distinct cop- 
pery-orange. 


Caledonia. Pure white. 


Golden Dawn. Sunflower yellow. 


McGredy’s Scarlet. Brilliant scarlet, 
orangy yellow base. : 
President Hoover. flame, 


scarlet and yellow. 
Deep, 


a : ‘ : Cerise-pink, 
Olympiad. Oriental scarlet with bright 


golden base. 


Vaterland. velvety scarlet-ma- 


Schwabenland. Luminous rose-pink. roon. 
Any of the above, $1.00 each, or $10.00 for the 
dozen, delivered anywhere in the United States 
Dreer’s Autumn Catalog offers the Bulbs and Plants which should be 
put into the ground in the fall. Write for free copy. 
HENRY A. DREER 


Dept. H 1306 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
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PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DE- 
SIGN FOR WOMEN 


November 2-12 
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OF ART 





SCHOOL 


peanily 


Wintergar en 


When winter comes take your flowers 
and plants into this cozy, roomy, home 
| conservatory and enjoy the delights and 
beauty of gardening all year. Bouquets 
at Christmas. Blossoms in February. 
| Buiiding is all steel and glass construc- 
(tion, aluminum painted; strong, perma- 
nent, practical, insulated, ventilated. 
Size 8 ft. by 12 ft. Erected complete in 
a few hours at a very low price. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
DEPT. E YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


- ____ November 16-30 





Toledo 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF 





ART 
____ December 3-17 










Detroit 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
December 21-—January 3 
Chicago 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 





January 6-20 
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FENCE GARDENS 
A new vogue 


After all, the fence, so necessary 
for the protection of children and 
property, can be made to play an 
important part in the landscaping 
scheme. Let us show you 


how. 


beautifully illustrated booklet on 
this new type of planting, free, on 
request. @ Pittsburgh Fence, neat, 
sturdy and inconspicuous, makes 


an excellent 


foundation for the 


Fence Garden. Sold through deal- 
ers and fence builders everywhere, 
complete with all necessary posts, 
gates and fittings. PITTSBURGH 
STEEL COMPANY... 730 Union 
Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 






Now Low Sr tces 
Burpees 


Bu 19S for Fall Planting 





») Special price-saving offers on 
Burpee quality bulbs, fully guar- 
anteed. Superb mixtures of all col- 
ors: 33 Giant DARWIN TULIPS, 
$1.00; 29 COTTAGE TULIPS, 
$1.00; 25 BREEDER TULIPS, 
$1.00; 15 of the best DAFFO- 
DILS, $1.00; 13 favorite HYA- 
CINTHS, mammoth bulbs, $1.00 
57 CROCUS, $1.00. YOU 
CHOICE of any THREE of these 






offers for $2 All six offers for 
$5.00. We pay postage. Order now 
for Fall planting. 

BURPEE’S BULB BOOK FREE 


—hbest guide to Fall planting. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
540 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 


Our Famous California 
Pepper Branches (Lverlasting) 


Beautiful large clusters of colorful 
berries in their natural 
artistic state. Carefully prepared, 
packed and shipped to any point 
in the world. 


rose-red 


The Misses Hannon 
Florists &§ Decorators 
(Since 1906) 
440 Sutter Street 
|] San Francisco California 


Prices in Boxes: $2.50, $3.50, $5.00 





Don’t Burn Your Leaves! 
Dry leaves make excellent artificial manure. 
So do weeds, cuttings and most other garden 
rubbish, if treated by the simple ADCO 

Make it 

without animals. Let us tell you 


process. Your soil needs manure. 
yourself, 


how. Instructions free. 


ADCO, 1730 Ludlow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 










TREE PEONIES 


| Comprehensive assortment at $3 to 
$65 each. Descriptive catalogue 
i] mailed free on request. 


y 
u 

“FRENCH LILACS 
Sixty best varieties available 
our collection of 180 kinds, 
giving full descriptions 
mailed free on request. 


FARR NURSERY CO,, Box 125, Welser Park, Pa. 
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Opposite 
the new 


Waldorf 


Astoria 


K Home of the knnous LLL Le 


JHELION 


at 49” and. Lexington NEW YORK 


Mbundant Meatth 
The best physicians advise 
regular exercise. No hotel in 
New York offers so many 
advantages for healthful and 
pleasurable indoor sports. You 
‘an Selecta room atthe Shelton 
for as little as $2.50 per day 
and $50.00 per month upward, 
and have the same free recre- 
ational privileges as others 
occupying a magnificent suite. 
Club features (free to guests): Swimming pool; 
gymnasium; game rooms for bridge and back- 


gammon; roof garden and solarium; library and 
lounge rooms. 


Also bowling; squash courts and cafeteria. 
Reasonable prices. 





For transient 
visits or yearly leases 


ONE TO FIVE ROOMS 


Furnished or Unfurnished 


AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
WITH A DISTINGUISHED 
RESTAURANT 
125 East 50th Street 
New York 
Wallace K. Seeley 


Z oF Ras 
amr NZS 
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WHAT SEALL I PEANT? 


[ Continued from page 349] 





Fig. 2 


ally, then give them full sun. In 
the lower South these will grow 
outdoors and bloom very easily. 
Twelve bulbs for $1.75; 100 for 
$12.00; prepaid. —H. G. Has- 


TINGS Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


KURUME azaleas (Figure 3) are 
small sturdy plants with delicate 
flowers in sweet-pea colors. They 
were discovered in Kurume, a city of 
Japan, by the late E. H. Wilson. In 
this country they are still scarce, 
even though they are hardy and ever- 
green south of Long Island. Far- 
ther north they are charming in 
conservatory or house, coming into 
bloom from Christmas to Easter. 





Fig. 3 








They like a light acid soil with 
plenty of humus. Variety Cattleya 
is pale lavender; Christmas Cheer, 
a brilliant red; Coral Bells, coral 
pink with a deeper centre; Sal- 
monea, clear pink; and Snow, pure 
white. In sizes 8’’-10’’, $1.50 
each, ten for $10.00; and _ sizes 
12/15"... $3.50' each. tem - +for 
$30.00; transportation extra. — 
Towson Norserigs, INnc., Towson, 
Maryland. 





THE true gardener enjoys the 
aspect of things outdoors at all 
seasons, even in winter. This 
faithfulness may be rewarded with 





fragrant bloom in January or Feb- 
ruary by a Japanese witchhazel 
(Hamamelis japonica), Figure 4. 
The narrow yellow petals unfold in 
crumpled ribbons from a purplish 
calyx in January and remain in 
bloom in spite of cold weather 
almost through the winter. Like 
our own  witch-hazel, which 
blooms less conspicuously two 
months earlier, it likes a rich 
woodsy loam, not too dry. Put it 
some place where the winter sun 
reaches it, either in the shrubbery 
with other bold-textured shrubs, 
or even in the city garden. It will 
stand city conditions and may be 
pruned if too large. Plants 2’-3/ 
high may be had at $1.50 each, 
plus shipping. — Hicxs Nurseries, 
Westbury, Long Island, New York. 





Fig. 4 


REMEMBER the birds and enjoy 
yourself doubly by putting some 
autumn oleaster (Elaeagnus um- 
bellata), shown in Figure 5, in 
your screen planting. It is a large 
shrub 12’ in height, not a bit 
fussy as to soil requirements, 
though it likes full sun. The 
thick clusters of berries ripen in 
September and October. Red in 
color, but frosted with silver as 
is the foliage, they are a feast for 
the eye as well as for the birds. 
The 3-4’ plants are 75 cents each; 
$7.50 per dozen; plus express. — 
A.M. Leonarp & Son, Piqua, Ohio. 
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Here is a Claridge Carpet color that enters 
effectively into a beautiful bedroom plan. 
This soft blue harmonizes with almost any 
of the 


pastel shades so smart just now in 


decoration. Pink, for example, shading into 
a deep rose in the small-patterned wall 
covering and the hangings. 


Claridge Light Blue is always restful and 


pleasing to the eye—the sort of shade that 





... sets a charming stage .. 


Choose it for its friendly 
character—its thick, 


never tires you. 
luxurious pile and 
lustrous weave—its long-wearing quality. 


Light Blue is one of twenty-one colors 
ready for your selection in Claridge Wide 
Seamless Carpet; they all bear the famous 
Alexander Smith & Sons trade mark—the 
trade mark your siese semaemene looked 
for when she purchased her floor-coverings. 


Your favorite decorator, department store 
or floor-coverings store will be glad to show 
you Claridge Carpet—and if you prefen 
it to a wallto-wall treatment, of coursé 
Claridge can be cut and bound like a rug; 
in almost any size. It is woven in widths up 
to eighteen feet, you know, in order td 
avoid seams even in large rooms. Your good 
judgment will approve its sensible price! 


WIDE SEAMLESS CARPET 


A PRODUCT 


OF 


NAME 


STREET 


CITY 


/ 
TBE 





Published nthly. Publication Office, 
e $1.00. Entered as se nd-class n 


f March 3, 1879. Printed 


10 Ferry Street, C 
atter June 20, 1916 
the | Ss. A 


ALEXANDER SMITH 


( ord: Nex w Hampshire 
a the P 


LOOMS 


Send for Clara Dudley’s Book 


The coupon at left and ten cents will bring you a 
portfolio containing the most popular Claridge colors 
together with Clara Dudley's suggestions on the use|) 
of Wide Seamless Carpet in decoration. It is mter 

sting to compare your own ideas on decoration with 


an expert. 


those of 








Ex ait rial and Ge neral Offices, 8 Arlington 
w Hampshire, U A., under the} 


st Office at Cone Ne 
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STERLING BY TOWLE > CRAFTSMEN SINCE 


LADY DIANA 


DOROTHY MANNERS. 





ADD TO YOUR STERLING «NOW 


or BEGIN A SET THIS CHRISTMAS 





USEFUL 
LOW 


i) 
PRICES 


TABLE 
EVERY 


SILVER 
DAY e 


LOVELY AND 


LADY MARY .. . fine English motif of ARE STILL 


Queen Anne period. 


DOROTHY MANNERS ... Quality at 
the lowest price of any Towle pattern. 





COLONIAL... especially noteworthy for 
the unique faceted effect of its spoon bowls. 
MARY CHILTON ... “Cushion” panel 
— pleasing mouldings of Federal period. 
LADY CONSTANCE ... delicate, rip- 
pling ornament— appealing and popular. 
D'ORLEANS... broad, rich border—del- 
cate central motif—an impressive pattern. 
VIRGINIA CARVEL ... dainty flower 
sprays from a Southern Colonial mirror. 
LAFAYETTE ... sheer beauty of silhou- 
ette — has the LaFayette mark on back. 
LADY DIANA . slender — lovely — 
delightfully feminine — the charm of sim- 
blicity and soft contours. 

CHASED DIANA... an enrichment of 
Lady Diana — fine details. 

LOUIS XIV... richness of exquisite de- 
tail— a complete service is made to match. 
The New SYMPHONY ...a mod- 

ern expression of Early American 
ideals — simplicity, character, poise. 


— has many characteristics of hand- 
made silver — beautiful finish. 


Two very new patterns, CRAFTSMAN 
and OLD BROCADE, are shown here 
with many other lovely open-stock 
favorites in TOWLE Sterling. All are 
priced low today because silver bullion 
still remains at the lowest price level 


in the world’s history. 


Here is a gift to please every pocket- 
book — $1, $2, $5, $10, or more, for 


single pieces, dozens, or sets. Yet no 


THE TOWLE 


NEWBURYPORT, 





compromise has been made in quality. 
You enjoy exactly the same beauty of 
ornament, style, design, balance, pro- 
portion ...and lovely, flawless finish 
which has always characterized TOWLE 


flat silver. 

See your jeweler, or write for any price 
list. If you wish to see and handle any 
design, send for a tea spoon engraved 


especially for you. Use coupon below. 


ILVERSMITHS 
MASSACHUSETTS 





and Wedding Customs,” by the famous author of 


BRIDAL F R A TEA SPOOR —Dept. M-12: I enclose $1.50 for ‘‘Bride’s 
OLD BROCADE .. . very NEW sivea ' eae : Sees peeed 
and very lovely. It does not show AND Hy . Handle the lovely silver itself. Our ‘‘ Bride’s Pre-view” {D/’Orleans is $2}. Please engrave 
scratches — easy to clean, WEDDING | Pre-view”’ includes tea spoon, prices, engraving, and tea spoon in —— —____— pattern 
¢ ae i E PF A gs , 
The CRAFTSMAN ... very new CUSTOMS | EMILY POST?’S delightful brochure, ‘Bridal Silver with my initial ———— in the style checked. 
| 





“Etiquette,”” The Blue Book of Social Usage. Don't 


get married until you have a copy 


©) Script 4 (0 Old English 
Joos Doe 


I OO Modern 


Name 





Address— — a 


My jeweler is —_— : oS is 








uw 


| jet ihddy 


()Oindow * hopping 


MARY JACKSON LEE will show you on these pages each month the best 
of the new things found in the shops. We cannot purchase for you, but for your 
convenience the address of the shop mentioned ts given at the end of each item 








pecially this year with the depres- 


sion still very much with us, and 
that is one reason why I picked this 
lamp (Figure 2) to show 
The other reason is that it is 
a very sood-looking piece at any 
price and one that can be used in al- 
most any room where a small lamp 
I particularly liked the 
brown and white lamp illustrated, 
but it comes also in green and white 
x blue and white, with white 
parchment shades bordered and 
bound in colors to match, or it 
may be had in antique white 
without any pattern. It stands 
15’’ high over all and costs $7.75 
ymplete. Separately the lamp is 
the 10’’ shade $3.25. 
Packing and shipping charges ex- 
- FLora MacDona tp, INc., 39 
Newbury Street, Boston 


Spode 


you 


1S needed. 





MISS MARKS always brings back 


perrect treas her 





Ire-trove on 





flying trips to England and the 
Continent, and I fell in love with 
this covered hors d’ceuvre dish 


Figure 3) when she showed it to 
me, ‘just off the boat.’ 


Made in 





Fig. 3 


England for a well-known London 
shop, its popularity over there is 
destined to be duplicated in this 


country. The natural colorings 
of the fruit decorations — plum, 
peach, apricot, apple, grape — 

} 


are simply luscious, with a border 
in soft tones of blue. The tray 
9’ x -12’’) is of fruit wood and 
may be used separately. There are 
lozens of ways to the two 
which is divi 
urtme 

a 


covers or without, inside t 





use 
dishes, each of 


into two cComf{ 





dish 
1oubling their use- 


a¢ e 
Price $15.00, express col 


East 52nd 









come Christmas gift. The creamer 
fits conveniently into the top of 
the sugar bowl, each piece costing 
$4.50, and the coffeepot, which 
holds two breakfast coffee cups, 
costs $10.00. The 10” tray, which 


is useful for many things beside 
holding this little set, is also 
$10.00. All prices are postpaid. — 


A. Scumipt & Son, 567 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 





Fig. 4 


A GORGEOUS note of color will 
help to introduce a 
ner if the soup appears in the cov- 
ered bowls of fine Japanese lacquer 
shown in Figure 5. Or the dinner 


may be ended on the same trium- 
phar 


successful din- 














note if they are used as finger 
bowls, the little covers serving as 
bonbon dishes or ash trays. Their 
>liness of color and texture is as 
ancient art of lacquer 
1e individual shape is 
1e five-sided matching 
- have the bowl and 
n lacquer red with the 
‘uit design in gold and 
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colors, or in black, the bowl and 
cover lined with red, similarly 
decorated. The tray measures 8” 
across, the bowl 5’, and the cost 
is $6.00, postage prepaid, for the 


set of three pieces. — YAMANAKA 
& ComMPAN iY, 680 Fifth Avenue ; 
IN. Y.C. 


FOR jaded bedrooms, dressing- 
rooms, or baths, I recommend 
this up-to-the-minute vanity mirror 
(Figure 6), for its glittering 
smartness will put new life into 
any room. Consider first its sheer 
attractiveness, then check off its 
points of actual usefulness: the two- 
fold wings, into which you may 
take a peek at side view and back; 
the mirror-faced drawer for make- 
up articles; the fact that it will 
either stand or hang from its 
sturdy hook. Ic will transform a 
workaday chest of drawers or a 
table into a vanity dresser. Hung 
in the bathroom, it makes a good 
shaving mirror for the man of the 
house. It is 18’’ high over all, the 
centre mirror 10’’ x 14’’, the side 
folds 5’ wide, the wood-lined 


drawer 5’’ deep, and the back nicely ° 


silvered. Price $11.25, express col- 
lect. — Lewis & Concer, Sixth Ave- 
nue and 45th Street, N. Y. C. 


Fig. 6 


THE truly inspired idea of this 
clever set of bridge-table serving 
trays (Figure 7) will prove a god- 














Fig. 7 


send to hostesses in this year of re- 
duced household staffs. With one 
or more of these, your bridge 
luncheon or tea or supper almost 
serves itself. The individual trays 
may be arranged in the kitchen, 
picked up by their convenient 
handles, and presto! the repast is 
set before your guests without the 
bother of passing plates, and so on. 
And the clearing-away process is 
equally simplified. They may be 
used for other social affairs, of 
course. The trays are made of 
painted wood in jade green, Chi- 
nese red, or black, with gold rims, 
each one measuring 105” x 17”, 
the set of four fitting the standard 
bridge table exactly. One set 
costs $6.00, two sets $11.00, and 
three $15.00, all prepaid. — Reicu- 
Arpt’s, Grand Haven, Michigan. 


HERE in Figure 8 is another of 
those popular luncheon sets of 
peasant linen, but this one is made 
in our own country, by the Zapote- 


can Indians of New Mexico. They 
have put into the hand-woven 
material the vivid colors they love 

- red, yellow, orange, green, and 
a touch of black. The funny little 
birds on the runner and place mats 
are bright red or green. I like espe- 
cially the rather light weight of the 
linen, which makes it easy to laun- 
der. Was it by accident or design 
that they hit upon the idea of using 
plaids, which are quite the newest 
thing in decorative schemes, hav- 
ing invaded the kitchen, bedroom, 
and now the dining-room? There 
are eight napkins, eight generous- 
sized place mats, and a runner 16” 
x 38’, at the modest price of $4.25, 
postpaid. —Orp Mexico Suop, 


Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


A LOVELY splash of color this 


Italian smoking set (Figure 9), 
with its gay green, oranges, and 


yellows, would make on any table, 
in addition to its more practical 
uses. It is of crude Sesto pottery 
made on the outskirts of Florence, 
and comes either in a rather con- 
ventional flower design as illus- 
trated or in a fruit design much the 
same in coloring and general effect. 
The tray measures 10’’ x 6’’ and the 
ash trays are 4’’ in diameter, the 
whole set of seven pieces costing 
but $2.75, postpaid. In ordering it 


might be well to specify set #U.Z 
290. — CarBONE, 
Street, Boston. 


INc., 342 Boylston 





iy 
Fig. 9 


THE lamp in Figure 10, with a 
tiny replica of a real cobbler’s 
work bench for a base, might be 
called a ‘smoker’s lamp’ with its 
glass ash tray, the tack boxes hold- 
ing cigarettes, and the little drawer 
for matches, cards, and such. Men 
particularly seem to like its sturdi- 
ness and reminiscent atmosphere, 
and it would be delightful in a 
child’s room. One woman saw its 
possibilities for her sewing-room, 
using the glass tray for pins and 
the compartments for thread, scis- 
sors, and such. It is country-made 
of real maple wood, rubbed and 
stained, and all finished by hand. 
The ‘bench’ is 73’’ x 14’’, and the 
lamp with globe in place is 19”” 

tall. The shade of heavy parch- 
ment paper is in antique parchment 
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Fig. 


tones. Price $4.50, express collect. 


Company, 


—E. E. Burroucus 
Conway, South Carolina. 





Fig. 11 


IF you don’t want to ruin an other- 
wise handsome dinner table by in- 
congruous ash trays, the lovely 
little shells of silver lustre lined 
with glass in Figure 11 will help 
to preserve harmony. They make 
equally nice bonbon or salted-nut 
dishes. Shell-shaped articles of all 
kinds are much foie after this 
year with the revival of the Geor- 
gian and Victorian eras in decora- 
tion, and these little dishes, about 
4’’ across, are copied from old 
English ones of silver. They make 
a nice small gift, as they cost only 
$2.50 the pair, postpaid. — THE 
Grey Suop, 732 Flathush Avenue, 


Brooklyn, New York. 





Fig. 12 


THE nicest thing about handker- 
chiefs as gifts is their never-failing 
usefulness, and those in Figure 12 


show the thoughtfulness of the 
giver by having the initials or 


name of the recipient worked in by 
hand. They are of fine sheer linen, 
the hemstitching and filet tiré 
work done by the skilled fingers of 
native women in Porto Rico, the 
names or initials filled in by needle- 


women here in New York. Chil- 
dren especially love the name 
handkerchiefs, which have hand- 


rolled hem and cost 65 cents each 
or six for $3.60. The three-initial 
one with hand-rolled hem, in the 
men’s size shown, costs $1.75, or 
six for $9.00; in ladies’ size, $1.00 
each or $5.50 for box of six. The 


ladies’ handkerchief with double 


36 


N 


hemstitching and lesign in each 

! ilso pri $] or six 
for $5.5 Postpaid [He Porto 
RIicAN HOI IN 27 East 54th 
Street, N. Y.C 


he y 





Fig. 13 


THIS drop-leaf table of maple looks 
as ‘big as life,’ and I almost wish it 
were, for it is so well proportioned 
and staunchly made. It is built for 
children, however, and is just 17’’ 
high, complete even to the little 


drawer, and the leaves really work, 
as you can see in Figure 13. The 
miniature chair is a copy of a 
French peasant chair, and it is 


sturdy enough to stand rough-and- 
tumble usage both outdoors and in. 
The seat is of woven raffia in a com- 
bination of vivid colors, crim- 
son, yellow, green, blue, — no two 
just alike. lt comes in two sizes; 
the seat 10” high for ages one to 
three; 12” high for children of 
three to six, both priced $3. 00. The 
table may be ordered in either pine 


or map sle finish, and is $7.50. Ex- 
press collect on both table and 
chair. The sad-eyed, but very 
‘cuddly’ bloodhounds of peach- 
colored velvet cost $2.00 each. — 
puprecn, Inc., 32 East 65th 
Stre BAA: 

FEMININE hearts the world over 


have always reveled in delicate and 


fragile objects of adornment, and I 
think we are all glad to welcome 


back the vogue for bijouterie which 
went into eclipse when the Vic- 


torian furor had itself. The 


spent 





little jars of Sandwich glass shown 

Figure 14 are a charming mani- 
festation of this revival. They are 
so pretty that they hardly need the 
excuse of usefulness, but they 
would serve a real purpose on the 
dressing table or as candy jars. In 
pairs, they could be used as part of 
one of the white table settings 
which are so popular. Reproduc- 
tions of old Sandwich glass, they 
are slightly opalescent in color and 
are 6’ high. Their extremely mod- 
est price — $1.25 each for the round 


ones, $1.50 for the square — makes 
them desirable possibilities for the 
inexpensive Christmas gift. Sent par- 
cel iene collect.- 
Waldorf-Astoria, 


Pitt Perri, INc., 


NE XAG 








WOODEN wall plaques for the 
nursery (Figure 15) are an entirely 
new idea and one that I am sure 
will make a very special appeal to 
children of all ages. They are cut 
out and painted by hand and are 
also Valspared, so that they can be 
taken down and washed. In addi- 
tion to the designs shown there are 
others showing a duck, squirrel, 
og, pig, and so forth. In spite 
of their unusual charm and excel- 
lent workmanship, the plaques are 
most reasonably priced at 85 cents 
each, postpaid. They measure 8/’ 
square. —R. H. Srearns Com- 
PANY, Boston. 


dog, 


OLD copper is especially good 
igainst a background of mellow 
wood or richly toned leather, like 
re screen behind the plate in 


Figure 16. Rarely do we find < 
sufficient collection of really old 
pieces, such as this 11” plate, to be 


able to show them to our Window 


Shopping audience. But the little 
shop where I chanced upon this one 
has a number on hand, brought 

m Asia Minor by natives of the 
all about the same size 
somewhat similar de- 
s. The designs vary, of course, 
ach one was cut by hand ac- 
ing the fancy of the in- 
dividual craftsman, some simpler, 





with 


to 





Fig. 16 


some more elaborate. The price is 
only $3.00, postpaid. —TuTrman’s, 
103 Allen Street, N. Y. C. 


WE all know about the redwood 
forests of California with their 
towering trees that are thousands 
of years old, but did you know that 
you can now grow a piece of one of 
these trees in your own home? Ap- 
parently a burl appears now and 
then on the trunk of one of these 
giant trees, like a pearl in an oys- 
ter, and this burl, if removed and 
placed in a little water, will soon 
sprout like the plant shown in 
Figure 17. Medium-sized burls be- 
fore sprouting cost $1.00 each, and 





bowl of water- 
makes 


the hand-turned 7 
proofed hardwood which 
such an appropriate container for 


it costs $1.50. Prices are postpaid. 
Larger or smaller burls are also 
available, and I can highly recom- 
mend these unique plants 
Christmas gifts for some of those 
discouraging people who seem to 
have everything that money can 
buy. — Lrs Artisans, 165 Newbury 


Bo ston. 


as 


Street, 


OF all the adjuncts to gracious livy- 
ing which we have inherited, or 
borrowed, from our British cousins, 
the rite of afternoon tea is perhaps 
the most delightful. You can see 
at a glance how much the graceful 
little folding muffin stand (Figure 
18) will add to your tea ensemble. 
The six shelves, measuring 7’’ x 9”’ 


()Oindow S hoppingr 


across, provide space enough for 
everything except the tea service 
itself, and it may be carried easily 
from one room to another. It isa 
faithful reproduction of a famous 
old English stand, the different 
levels of the shelves on opposite 
sides, the finely turned edges, and 
the curved handle all carrying out 
the details of the original. When 
not in use, the shelves fold up per- 
fectly flat against the centre. Of 
solid mahogany with a lovely 
grain and finish, it stands 333” 
high and costs only $15.00, express 
collect. — Mapotin Maperspen, 
825 Lexington Avenue, N.Y. C. 





Fig. 18 


IN these days when all the world 
plays contract, a bridge-table cover 
and fresh cards have become neces- 
sities for every man and woman. 
The cover shown in Figure 19 is of 
suéde cloth — the finest sort of 
playing surface — which may be 
readily cleaned with a brush or 
even with a brush and water if it 
becomes spotted, and it snaps 
easily over the corners of the table 
with elastics. The cards are the 
very newest pattern and extreme- 
ly smart in their simplicity. The 
cover may be had in tan, green, 
blue, or black, and the contrasting 
backs of the cards harmonize with 
it. The set (cover and two decks 
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Egg shell thin creamy white 
porcelain, with re aised under- 
glaze design, is the medium 
of this lovely flower bowl. A 
faithful reproduction of an- 
cient Chinese Ting Yao ware. 
Diameter 8’’, height 4’. 


Complete with teak stand 
$15.00 


YAMANAKA & CO. 


680 FIFTH AVENUE: NEW YORK 




















HEARTS 


The famed maple flavor is glorified 
in this deliciously smooth and 
tasty confection, mailed fresh 

daily from the heart of maple- 
land. 1 Ib. 5 oz. net in a daintily 
packed ‘‘Sap Bucket” of natural wood. Chock- 
full of gift atmosphere .. . unique in flavor and 


looks. 
GIFT Sap Bucket 


Just the right touch for those “remembrance 
names on your list. Novel for bridge candy or 
prizes. We mail to your list, $1.25 postpaid 
(West of Miss. R. 
$1.40). Bucket filled 

with Pe eeapades 
shapes if preferred 
Write for price list 
of pure Maple 
Syrup, Sugar and 
dainty confections. 


Maple Grove 
Candies, Inc. 
Route 25 
St. Johnsbury 


Vermont 


LES 
ee 
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BOXES for the SMALL GIFT 


Made of Chinese woven silk in brilliant oriental 
colorings; 4 nests of 3 boxes each; outside box 
1%” deep, 34%” to 4” wide. ‘omple te set of 12 
boxes $1.50 postpaid, single nest 50c postpaid. 


BAKER’S 
At the Sign of the Heathen Dog 


University St. at 5th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


The Useful Christmas Gift 
The padded clamps C owt 





held your frock 2 
securely 12 for $3.75 
6 for $2.25 
Postpaid 


Never Slip Hanger 
FARM & GARDEN SHOP 


39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 





of cards), with monogram on each, 
costs $4.00. A set for two tables 
(two covers and four decks of 
cards in one box) is $7.75. Sepa- 
rately, two packs of monogrammed 
cards may be had for $2.00 and the 
cover for $2.25. All prices are post- 
paid. — Dante's Den, 338 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston. 


Fig. 20 


ONE of the bright spots in the 
memories of those who frequent a 
certain charming little resort hotel 
is the fun we have had with the 
motion-picture camera operated by 
a delightful young couple. Every 
year they bring with them the 
films taken the summer before, and 
amid gales of laughter and joyous 
shrieks of recognition they reel off 
before our eyes the amusing inci- 
dents of last year’s holiday-mak- 
ing. That is what the camera 
shown in Figure 20 meant to me 
when I saw it in the dealer’s win- 
dow. This is a new model, the 
Ciné-Kodak Eight, small enough to 
fit in a coat pocket, and costing 
only $29.50, a great reduction. By 
a marvelous new device, which ex- 


poses only half the width of the 


film at a time, one 25-foot roll of 


16-mm. film in this kodak is equal 
to the projection of 100 feet in 
other cameras using the same-sized 
film. As you donpeless sane the 
price of the film roll ($2.25) also in- 
cludes processing — all =, ou do is to 
send your exposed film to the near- 
est processing station. There are 
two new projectors to use with 
this special film, called Kodascope 
Eights, one priced $22.50 and one 
$75.00. — Eastman Kopax Com- 
PANY, Rochester, New York. 


EVERYONE, young or old, loves 
to be surprised, but children espe- 
cially enjoy the thrill of opening 
packagescontaining unknown gifts. 
So if you are looking for Christmas 
remembrances for children between 
the ages of two and eight, I sug- 
gest one of these surprise boxes 
(Figure 21) which contain a va- 
riety of small articles selected for 
children of different ages. The 
boxes are nicely covered in figured 








“Sunny Side Up”’ 


Washable crib spreads. Amusing, printed 
designs Backgrounds of unbleached 
printed in blue or peach, also blue 
printed in blue, green printed in 
blue, peach printed in peach or, 
yellow printed in blue. Size 43 x 60 
Price $2.75 


Trudy 


Old fashioned doll dr 
blue or yellow oil prints 


unbonnet, a 


ed in red, 
Straw 


Leather shox 

White apron 
Trudy may be 
carried in her 
Tony Sarg 
Snuggle-roll 


Price complete $2.95 
Doll alon« $2.50 


STUDIO: 


HARDINSBURG, KY. ee 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
519 Madison Avenue 700 N. Michigan Blrd. 
SAN FRANCISCO SANTA BARBARA 

Sutter Street 4 de la Guerra Studios 
DETROIT 


186 Book Bldg. Bullock’s Wilshire, 


ay nau lela 
HAND-QUILTED 
THINGS 


PASADENA 

41 South El Molino Ave. 
LOUISVILLE 
20 Heyburn Building 


LOS ANG E s 
Wilsh Joulevard 


House BEAUTIFUL 
December, 1932 


CORREE SET 


$550 | 


Postpaid 


A very unusual 
4-piece coffee set 
of gleami 

hand-hammere =) 
copper or brass, 
safely pewter 
l = Tray, 12 


distinctive gif 


ive cup por. A thougheful and 


® 
PITCHER $3.50 


A hand-hammered copper 
pitcher of strikingly beaucift i 
Froportions. Gorgeous wit 

flowers or foliage. Brass rer 
dle. Pewcrer 


ages. §14”" high 


lined for bever- 


One quart 


Send fornew catalog H 12 
| for many unusual gifts, 


ADOLPH SILVERSTONE 
21 Allen Street New York, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE STAND-SEAT 


Telephone stand and seat combined after 
the modern mode. Birch finished in 
either Maple with Ebony stripe or in 
plain Walnut. 


23” high— 2: 314” wide—13” deep 
Only $9.! Yepress Collect 


AUBURN PARK WOODWORKERS 
8316 Birkhoff Avenue, Chicago 


WORKS IN BRONZE 


Designed and Made by a 
Danish Craftsman 


ox, cedar lined, 3” sq., fou ball feet, 
polished knob — $10 
Bell— mellow tone, height 3’ — $4 
Oxidized Beautiful Patina 


SORENSEN 


169 West 57th St. New York City 


ae i 
CAROL BROWN 
has for Christmas 
**Cuala’’ prints, hand-colored in Dublin: Fairy Hill, 
Prayer for a Little Child, The Post Car, $1 

8 ). St. Columba, 75c 

. pe 

lona Celtic Silver: 23, crosses, etc 
Wee cottages of p ple nque 3 or to stand 
Handwoven frish yf oolens 

Individual knee rugs, 36 x $10.00 
Coat or suit length about $25.00 
Blankets for babies $5.00 


104M Myrtle St., Boston 
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Hot 
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ROSEMONT 
RUGS 























. Hooked with the old-time hand 
hooks. ALSO SMALL ARTICLES FOR 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


yn sets, smoking stands and cha 












_ pill yw covers, 
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Greaily reduced prices 


Write let 





for free boc 











LAURA B. COPENHAVER 


**Rosemont”’ Marion, Virginia 





[ 56 pages 


ters 
ogy 

200 ill 
Handsomel 
and printed 
edition 


-O¢ 
SI postpaid. 


Interesting, Informative 


This book on period styles has proved one of 
the mo st popu 1istories on ft rit ire. Brief, 


authentic an , to rea i. it covers all princi- 
ple aEgle of various ntries. Will enable 


the beginne to identify v s historical 


motifs and traditional fo rms. Highly endorsed. 


Worth double the pric 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 


54-L Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


crystal 
inder- 
embossed 


ate tee 


ST ee TTI") 





Choose for seay and distinction 
PICTURE 
PUZZLES 


HALE, CUSHMA . 59 
Boylston St 2 









PERSONAL ENGRAVED ( 


Everett Waddey Compar 


mdow 














cretonnes and come in three sizes, 
costing $1.85, $2.35, and $3.70 
postpaid, prices varying according 
to the number of gifts enclosed. 
In ordering state whether it is for 
a boy or a girl and also his or her 
approximate age FaRM AND 
GarpDEN Suop, 39 Newbury Street, 


Boston. 


NOT only are these little animals 
Figure 22) very smart as table 
decorations or as mantel orna- 
ments, but they have an indefinable 
charm which I am sure proves that 
the artist who designed them must 
have understood animals as well as 
the potter’s art. They are finished 
in a soft ivory pes and for pieces 
which have such real artistic merit 
are very moderately priced, making 
it possible to buy them in pairs or 


AN EXTRA TABLE 
OF MANY USES 


for— 


Coffee for Two— 
or Cards for One— 


r bedside, this sturdy 


VIAYFLOWER STUDIOS 
Box 252 Bloomfield, N. J. 
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sets as well as singly. The little 
deer stands 6’’ high and costs 
$2.50, and the rabbit, 3’’ long, is 
$1.50. A variety of other animals 
— ducks, elephants, and so forth 

are also available. Prices in- 
clude postage, but 25 cents should 
be added for orders west of the 
Rockies. — ScHerver Strupios, 665 
Boylston Street, Boston. 





HOW many times a day do we 
clumsily rip open envelopes with 
our forefinger because we have no 
letter opener on our desk to do the 
job for us easily and neatly? Our 
excuse may be that it is difficult to 
find a satisfactory letter opener, 
but after trying out these swords 
(Figure 23) I can assure you that 
they are ideally suited to the pur- 
pose as well as being a distinctly 


$45 





\enezian he Seeen Co..Inc 


540 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


FOUR MONTHS 
PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in selecting | 
and assembling period and modern | 
furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
lamp shades, wall treatments, etc, 







el 





Faculty of leading decorators. 
Personal assistance throughout. 
Cultural or Professional Courses, 


Resident Day Classes 
start Feb. Ist - Send for Catalog5R 


Home Study Course 
starts at once - Send for Catalog 5D 
m= NEW YORK SCHOOL OF; 
[isso DECORATION 
KS 


i 1 a | | a 













578 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Old Gold 
and Silver 
turned into 


’ ‘ 
CASH 
VERY family has, | 

tucked away, bur- 
ied and forgotten, old gold and silver 
jewelry, watches, even gold-plated arti- 
cles, dental crowns, etc. Send them to us} 
by registered mail. We will mail our check } 
at once, holding articles for 5 days to] 
ensure approval. Reference: Union Trust | 
Co., Providence, R. I. 


SEND FOR FOLDER 


Horace Remington & Son Co. 


Gold and Silver Refiners Estab. 1879 — 
87 Friendship St. Providence, R. I. 










































Fireplace equip- 
ment, lamps, 
doorknockers, 
water pitchers, 
trays, jugs, etc. T 
Write for Xm 
, eae a S 
CANDLESTICK 
Solid brass— authentic 
colcnial copy — 51/e" high 
$@.00 
per pair 


Shipping charges 









:. B, 103 Allen St., N.Y. 


TUTTMAN »-- 








Pine STAIN 


lor, texture 
Send for circular. 
COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 







=z Coron 





COLONIAL STAIN 
156-A State Street 
















An Etching 


The Most Charming of All Gifts 
“HIS HAPPY HOUR’ BY JOHN C. JANES 
HAND PRINTED, SIGNED ARTISTS PROOFS ONLY 
MOUNTEDIN HEAVY PORTFOLIO SIZE 15 X 21 
ACTUAL SIZE OF PLATE 7 3-4 X 10 7-8 
COST $10.00 PREPAIDTOANY ADDRESSINU.S.A. 
GUARANTEED A $30.00 VALUE 


THE ETCHING SHOP 


125 NORTH OLIVE ST. ALHAMBRA, CALIFORNIA 








Amazing Results 


FURNITONE 







The New Furniture 
Polish from Grand 
Rapids 





You'll be delighted with this 
new and astonishing furniture 
polish made by wood finishing 
experts of the Furniture City. 
Cleans and_ polishes at the 
Same time. Beautifies and re- 
news all finished woodwork. 
Preserves wood finish and the beauty of wood 
grains. Restores original lustre. No injurious 
ingredients, greasy, oily film or unpleasant 
odor. Guaranteed satisfactory. 


SEND FOR TRIAL BOTTLE 10c 


This trial bottle contains enough Furnitone for 
a fair and convincing trial. You'll be delighted 
with it. Send 10c to cover mailing costs. Full 
16 oz. bottle with polishing cloth, sent postpaid 
$1.00. Satisfaction or money back. 


FURNITURE CITY POLISH CO. 
52 Wealthy Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















Call and examine “Six Early American Houses” 
and see what can be built today for $6,000. to 
$20,000. 

“Six Early American Houses"’ contains exteriors, 
descriptions and floor plans. Price $1.00. 

Also ‘‘Colonial Houses,” $5.00, ‘‘Stucco Houses,” 
$10.00 (books), showing larger houses. 


HENRY CHILD, Architect 
16 East 41st Street New York 





Hand made bel- 
lows in black 
or brown, brass 
fastenings and 
nozzle. $10.00 
postpaid 

25 inches long 


ROL AND BUTLER 


Princeton Street Holyoke, Mass. 









Garden Studio Notebook 


xtbook in b and ve aving, CoV 
fundamental 2 postpaid 


| ering nece el2z 

THE GARDEN STUDIO @ 
Kate Van Cleve 

14A Marshal Street 






An elementary te 








Brookline, Mass. 
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decorative accessory. They are 
copies of the sword worn by Gen- 
eral Grant and would make an 
excellent Christmas present for any 
man or woman who appreciates a 
really efficient tool. They measure 
83’’ and cost $3.50 each, postpaid. 
— Bicgetow, KENNARD & Com- 
PANY, 511 Washington Street, Boston. 


THESE gay little glass ‘dangle 
dolls’ (Figure 24) will take the 
most ridiculous attitudes on the 
slightest provocation, all their ap- 
pendages being strung on wire or 
cords. I can see them cavorting 
merrily on the branches of a Jaden 
Christmas tree, their vivid reds, 
blues, yellows, and greens adding 
sparkling bits of color. They have 
rings for topknots and make ex- 
cellent lamp or curtain pulls, and 
children love them for party fav- 
ors. Strangely enough, though made 
in Japan, their phy siognomy is 
strongly Turkish, which ‘only adds 
to their fascination. The larger 
ones (3’’ long) are four for $1.00; 
the smaller ones, about 2’’, are six 
for $1.00, postpaid. — Baxer’s, 
Fifth Avenue at University Street, 
Seattle, Washington. 


THE effectiveness of this cut-out 
wrought-iron panel (Figure 25) de- 


Fig. 23 
pends chiefly upon the artistic tal- 
ent of the possessor in giving it just 
the right placement and lighting to 
bring out the full beauty of the 
shadows cast by the design. Each 
flower, leaf, and twig stands out in 
high relief against whatever back- 
ground you may choose. These pan- 
elsareespecially good forrather bare 
hallways or other hard-to-decorate 
wall spaces. The design shown is 
the Japanese Iris, and you may or- 
der it in chrysanthemum or cherry - 





A MOST LUXURIOUS GIFT 


PUFFBRAIDRUG 


Patent Applied for 


Now every woman cz 


95 % 
MAKE IT YOURSELF eee 


have these charming rugs 


which have become so popular with the smart set in 


New York and other 


large cities throughout the 


country ... Full instructions with ample material 
to complete the rug are contained in each box. There 
is nothing more to buy. It takes but a few days 


to complete 


materials ar 


and turned so that there 
fray out. This is a patented 


PUFF BRAID RUGS. 
Colors are: Blue 
Vixlure 


If your local store has not received their 


color, size and number of boxes desired and \ 


A most 
adds charm and color 
e used which have been sewed into tube 


Vixtures, Brow ‘ 
, Green Mixtures and Black Mixtures. thd 


shipment write to us stating 


acceptable and lasting gift 
to any home... Only new 
are no raw edg 
feature found only in 


y t 
( Oo 


m Mixtures, Red 


vill send them to you 


parcel post collect. Do this now so as to have them ready for 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Box for 24” x 36” Rug $2.95 — 24” x 


Dept. D. 290 5th Ave., New York City 


PUFF BRAID RUG CORP., 


18" $3.95 — 30" x 60" $4.95 





HouseE BEAUTIFUL 
December, 1932 


cppingr 


POTTERY LAMPS 


Pleated Ribbon Shades 
Complete 


> each 


White or antique ivory figures. 
White, blue, peach, rose, orchid, 
green or gold shades. Matching 
silk cords. Shipping charges paid. 


R. H. Stearns Co. 


Boston 


of genuine Mexican twirled Glass in soft, rich 
colors—blue, green, amethyst or the new 


Complete $9.75 


Complete Set 
as illustrated 

Gift orders—prepaid 75c extra 
Illustrated Catalogue 10c 


Gib MEXICO SHOP | 


SANTA FE — NEW MEXICO 








PW. sea” 


‘An Adorable Pussy Cat 


jet black or snowy white, made of silky, real 
fur, makes a delightful ornament for fireside 
or boudoir. A realistic and ‘‘cuddly” toy for 
the children, too. Length 12’, movable head, 


and cries. $3.50 post paid 


THE GREY SHOP 
732 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JARS- shapely and colorful 
have a fascinating interest. 
Send 10c in stamps tora 
brochure of high fired 
Terra Cotta Ornaments 
for Garden, Sun Room 

and Interior. 


GALOWAY POIPERY 


3220 Walnut Street, Phila. 


BUTTERFLY TRAYS! 
Real Butterflies, Grasses and Flowers. Mahog 
any finish and Gilt metal frame Priced from 
$1.95 to $8.95. 

BUTTERFLY TRAY CO. 
840 E. Broad Street Columbus, Ohio 


365 


n Christmas comes 


let this head your gift listeee 


\LICE VAN LEER CARRIGIS 


SHADES OF OUR 


ANCESTORS 





American Profiles and Profilists 


An authoritative and comprehensive study 
of the art of the silhouette in America—a 
romantic story of the profilists and of their 
interesting subjects; fruit of the author’s years 


of research in many parts of the country. 


\ large and With over 
handsome volume, \ 100 interesting 
beautifully printed illustrations | 

4 


Mrs. Carrick 1s famous for such volumes as 
The Next-to-Nothing House, Collector’s Luck, 
Collector’s Luck in France, Collector’s Luck in 
England, and Collector’s Luck in Spain. In this 
volume, as well as making a silhouette study of 
the times, she discusses the various methods used 
by American profilists, where they worked, and 
their prices. She has tried not only to supply 
accurate information, to which end she _ has 
searched old newspapers, diaries and books, but 
to make these figures of the past come to life. 

[he volume its not just a collection of dry-as- 
S it has the flavor of romance. To the 
thor the shadows are \ ry much alive, and to 

their making is to know at 


Ye 


\ 








EMPRESS 


GLEAMING high lights and deep soft shadows. The look and feel 


| fine hand-wrought silver. Symmetry, grace and perfect balance 


These are one’s first delighted impressions of Empress—Internation 
Sterling’s distinguished new pattern. Smart as to-day, Empress 
the same time has the enduring charm of the romantic Empi 
period. The perfect Christmas gift because it is at home in at 
setting —from the simplest to the most ornate. A thrifty Christm: 
gift because just now the price is gratifyingly low. Your jewel 
will show you Empress. 
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Quaker gray, black, and white. 
The 4’ monogram may be outlined 
in contrasting color, and I was 
interested to hear that one of the 
most popular combinations was a 
canary-yellow muffler with mono- 
gram embroidered in light brown, 
outlined in dark brown. Any num- 
ber of smart combinations are 
possible, and the price, complete 
with monogram, is only $7.50, 
postpaid. WatpoLte BroruHers, 


— a . INc i 987 Boyl ton Street, Boston. 
Painted Wooden 


CHRISTMAS 
ANGELS 


.. with Sledge (Left) $1-25 
. with Candle Arch (Right) $1.50 


POSTPAID 


RESA ROSENTERAL 
New Address : 
485 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


















moss roses and gold edging lend color te 
this exquisite white china boudoir set 
bottles 5.60 the 
pair, boxes 3.30 
large, 2.60 small. 
charmingly in 
the new victorian 
mode. 




































strikingly classic 
this white and 
gold china pot 










write for leaflets 


pitt petri, importer 
incorporated 
waldorf-astoria hotel. new york 


378 delaware ave.. buffalo, n. y. 




































Fig. 25 ft; 





blossom pattern. It is quite light 
in weight and measures 83’ x 
















253’. Price $4.50, postage pre- 
CHAMPION-INTERNATIONAL paid. — Tue Grrr Tree Suop, 366 4 


COMPANY Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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mirrored box for cleansing tissues 
$10.00 —expressage collect 


AU BAIN 


decorations and accessories for 
the bath and bar 









Manufacturers of 











WHAT to give husbands, brothers, 
uncles, and other masculine ac- IT will be no time at all before 
quaintances for Christmas isalways this casual bit of a table (Figure 
a horrid problem which I hope the 27) becomes practically indispen- 
nuffler shown in Figure 26 will sable to any housewife. The sides 
help to solve for you this year. fold down and the legs fold 
is an all-silk affair measuring back, and then you grasp it light- 
' x 19’’ and comes in shades ly by the double holes in the 
which will delight the heart of top and whisk it off to its next 

ty man whose craving for color field of operation. Nice for sewing- 
constantly be suppressed — room, guestroom, or boudoir, and 
, copen blue, light sand, and handy for the living-room, too. 
burgundy, as well as in the more Open, the top is 16’ x 21” and it 
conventional tones of dark blue, stands 243’’ high. It comes in an 


House Beautiful Paper 










and other high grade 








surface coated papers madison ave. at number 751, n.y. 


a 












Lawrence, Massachusetts 















e Glazed 
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PINCUSHION 
95c Postpaid 






ENGLISH 
AUTO ROBE 


Ss 








Filled with wool, 
ruffie of French silk 
ribbon, in rose, gold, 
apricot, orchid, blue or green. 


TRAVELING PILLOW 


73 Postpaid 
in moiré case, zipper top, in Alice blue, 
egg plant. resed: black or medium 
brown. Pillow has hable cover. 
THE HANDWORK SHOP 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
264 Boylston Street Boston 






















aE LITGEE 
FOREIGN SHOP 


1015 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore, Md. 






Chromium 
ond Copper 





THE SOLITAIRE TABLE 


gistered U. S. Patent Office 





MONOGRAM 
MATCH PACKS 












Lo rses 

DOGE Se ararndinesetron 
THI i MODERN FURNITURE SOLITAIRE TABLE COMPANY 
L™ 5 I S s Minneat . Minn. Saybrook. Connecticut 
26 





“HH. SUMMERS & SON | 
38 Charles Street Boston, Massachusetts 
























NAME 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


$ 1 .00 
each 

6 for 
$5.00 


ANY 
NAME 


FILET TIRE 


Entirely handmade of 
sheerest white linen. 
Mail orders promptly filled. 


Men’s Size $1.50 each, © for $8.00 
The PORTO RICAN SHOP, INC. 


Box F, 27 East 54th Street 
New York City. Tel. VAnderbilt 3-8696 


ee, Cuddly bath towels 
cy es 


og 









for 
baby’s Christmas 


Handwoven in_ lovely 
soft velvety chenille — 
29” x 33/’—with fetch- 
ing borders in pink or 
blue. 


$4.75 a pair, postpaid 
Singly, $2.50 


THE BLIND HANDICRAFT 


39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 









This cocktail shaker does its own mixing. No, it’s 
not electric — press the button at the top and the 
propeller does the trick. Chromium and black 
finished top—foolproof—$6.00 + shipping charges. 


3 





ALICE H. MARKS 
19 E. 52nd Street 7 New York 



















260 
Home Plans 


$3.50 Postpaid 
700 Photos 
and Floor Plans 





of intensely interesting American and English 
Colonial homes, cottages and bungalows st- 
ing from $1000 to $30,000. Size of rooms and 
building, approximate cost to build and cost 
for plans and specifications. You cannot af 
ford to build or remodel until you have seen 
these books. 


FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass 





cost 











HAND MADE BRASSES 
for Antique Furniture 
Exact replica ) 





repair anytl 
and match ar 
color 
WILLIAM BALL, SR. 
Hope Manor, West Chester, Pa 
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Old World mahogany finish at 
$3.25; or painted in antique ivory 
or light green with floral decora- 
tions at $3.95. Express collect. — 





THE EPIC OF 
AMERICA 


By James Truslow Adams 


(126th Thousand) 


A Book 
About 
the Past 


116,016 copies sold 
since publication 


twelve months ago. 


\ leading best seller 
for the 


Present 


throughout the 


United States since 


its publication. 


Recommended by 
the American Li- 
and the . ° 
, brary Association 
Future : 
for purchase by all 
libraries. 
With 13 illustrations 
$3.75 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington St., Boston 

















Lorp & Taytor, Fifth Avenue at 
38th Street, N.Y. C. 


THERE is a richness in copper 
tones hardly equaled by any other 
metal, and this runner (Figure 28), 
woven of silk and copper threads, 
has all the richness and lustre of the 
metal itself. Used under a copper 
lamp or vase, it is particularly 
stunning, but it can, of course, be 
used in other combinations which 
are no less effective. The runner is 
beautifully woven on a hand loom 
and comes in four sizes, all 19’ 
wide, and in the following lengths 
—wl9ee- priced at -$4250:. 26", 
$5.50; 32’”, $6.50; and 40’’, $7.50. 
The piece pictured is 19’’ x 26’’, a 
very useful size either for a small 
table or for the centre of a larger 
one. All prices are postpaid. 
Tue GarvbeENn Strupi0, 144A Marshal 
Street, Brookline, Massachusetts. 





FURNITURE and TOYS 
for CHRISTMAS 


Hobby horse in gay peasant colorings. 
Upholstered seat. Crated for shipping: 
$10.00 


Send for Christmas folder No. 54-D 


CHILDHOOD.INC- 
FURNITURE FOR CHILDREN 
S2 EAST 65TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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INTERIOR DECORATION 


Columbia Gnibversity 
HOME STUDY COURSE 


This modern, we!l rounded course 
offers practical and vitally interesting 
training to artistic people. It is flexible 
enough to be adapted to prafessional 
decorators and buyers, or to any one 
interested in entering the profession. 


Fundamentals in balance, form, line 
and color. Major periods of decoration. 
Actual application in decorative proj- 
Criticism of original ideas. 
Thorough personal instruction. 


ects. 


Write today for full information. 
Columbia University, Home Study Dept. 
15 Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me information about the Home 
Study Course in Interior Decoration. 





TERY graceful milk glass baskets im- 

ported especially for us from France. 
In a lovely old openwork wicker pattern. 
Delightful as mantel ornaments, or for 
fruit or flowers. 9” long; 7’ across top; 
4” high. $4.00 Pair. 


Express Collect 


MADOLIN MAPELSDEN 


825 Lexington Avenue New York City 





Colonial Kerosene 


WALL LAMP 
of 
Hand Forged 
WROUGHT IRON 


Price, $3.25, pre paid 


Elec irific d, § 4 25 


Republic lron Works of Virginia 


606 E. Grace Street, Richmond, Va. 


8” high 


E. E. BURROUGHS COMPANY 


Conway, South Carolina 


WELW ZIPPER BAG 
4 Sealyham 


capti t 







ind reciprocates b 

carrying your knit z Fe 

ting or nighti« 

75 or $6.7 

HELEN J. GAVIN., Importer 
1569 Beacon Street Brookline, Mass. 









$ 
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SAN 
FRANCISCO 


Special low winter fares will be 
in effect to San Francisco on all 
railroads from Nov.1 to Dec. 22. 
Return limit, Jan. 25. 


A thousand acre flowered 
park to ride in; horseback 
trails along the ocean and 
through the army’s Presidio. 
Golf on the bluffs above the 
Golden Gate. Green courses 
stretching over sunny hills be- 
side the sea. Tennis outdoors. 
Polo. And miles of satin-rib- 
bon highway to drive in an 
open car— forgetting it is cold 
or snowy anywhere! The near- 
by Redwood Country and the 
lovely Monterey Peninsula. 
‘These are some of the things 
that bring people here from 
far and near, to live in San 
Francisco for the winter 
months. If you like sunny 
sports better than staying in- 
doors, if you like your good 
living different and varied, 
come! Get all information 
from any railroad or travel 
agent, or your auto club. Or 
write Californians Inc., 703 
Market Street, San Francisco, 
for an illustrated book, free. 


ROMANTIC 
UV / 


CALIFORNIA 











TRAVEL 


CRUISES 


December 3, 1932 S. S. Empress of Britain. Canadian Pacific. World cruise of 129 days. 
This largest ship to circle the globe will visit 81 ports and places and 23 
countries. 2 

December 16, 1932 S. S. Lafayette. French Line. West Indies cruise of 19 days. 


7, 1933 S. S. Carinthia. Cunard Line and Thomas Cook & Sén. World cruise 
of four and one-half months which takes an unusual route, including the 
South Sea Islands, the eastern coast of Africa, and South America. 


S. S. Resolute. Hamburg American Line. World cruise of 132 days, cov- 
ering 38,000 miles. Thirty countries will be visited, including Bali, ‘the 
last paradise.’ * 


S. S. Lurline. Oceanic Steamship Company. Matson Line Pacific 
cruise of 102 days, covering 30,000 miles. Maiden voyage of this newest 
luxury liner — fifth of a series of successful Around-the-Pacific cruises 
under the same management. The interesting itinerary includes a direct 


January 


January 12, 1933 











call at Bali. 
January 14, 1933 


S. S. Augustus. Italian Line. World cruise of 129 days. Interesting itin- 


erary includes Tripoli and Bali. 


January 14, 1933 


Abyssinia. 
January 31, 1933 


M. Y. Stella Polaris. Raymond & Whitcomb world cruise of 109 days, 
visiting unusual ports impossible for regular liners to reach. The itinerary 
includes the Fiji, Cocos, Galapagos, and South Sea Islands and a visit to 


S.S. Empress of Australia. Canadian Pacific. Mediterranean cruise of 


69 days. Shore excursions optional. 


February 9, 1933 S. S. Statendam. Flagship of the Holland American Line. 


nean cruise of 56 days. Itinerary includes Kotor-Rhodes and Sicily. 


Ivary! Sorrento! Christmas at the 
Cocumella! What a wealth of 
images these words bring to the 
mind of one who has participated 
in the ‘Festa di Natale’ at the 
lovely Cocumella Hotel. 

It begins with Advent, when the 
shepherds from the Abruzzi Hills 
come in native costume to play 
their pipes before the wayside 
shrines of the Virgin. Then one 
day the work on the Precipio or 
Crib commences. This is set up in 
the chapel which adjoins the hotel, 
and as many of the figures are 
several hundred years old, they 
need refurbishment and renovating. 
This labor of love is carried on 
under the watchful eye of one of 
the members of the Garguilo 
family, whose pride this hotel has 
been for about three hundred years. 

I wish I could make you see these 
hosts carrying on the ancient tra- 
dition of hospitality with charm 
and graciousness. They are dis- 
tinguished Italian gentlemen who 
pride themselves on the fact that 
in years gone by their albergo 
sheltered such visitors as Queen 
Victoria and the Duke of Welling- 
ton ‘for a few days’ surcease from 
political cares.’ 

But to return to Christmas — 
that day when the Precipio is com- 
plete, all but the laying of the 
Christ Child in its place; the hour 
when the beautiful little temple is 
carried through the silent garden 
by two men attended by high dig- 
nitaries of the Church and the 


lovely shepherds, still piping their 
songs! All is hushed, until that 


moment when the little wax figure 
of Jesus is put in its crib, where- 


upon the sky is rent by rockets, 
announcing that Christmas has 
ly come to the Cocumella. 
In the evening there is a real 


Christmas dinner, with a tree full 
of gifts for the from the 

ement —a tree mysteriously 
until the proper time for 


guests 





turkey, 
festive 


are champagne, 


trimmings, with 


clothes and dancing and mirth and 
gayety. Oh, to be there, to forget 
in those glamorous surroundings 
the cares and depressions of a 
workaday world! Christmas at 
the Cocumella! 

Me Re TEE 


Carcassonne is a mecca for all 
Americans traveling in the South 
of France, but how many, I won- 
der, have taken the short after- 
noon’s drive from there to the 
enchanting little town of Albi. 

You motor up some sunny day, 
enjoying mile after mile of gently 
rolling, smiling country, cypresses, 
red-tiled roofs, and now and then 
the ruins of a castle destroyed in 
the long-ago time of the cruel 
Albigenses. The people of the 
present day, however, look any- 
thing but cruel —they are as 
happy and industrious a lot as can 
be imagined. 

Albiis reached before you knowit. 
You wander through its pretty, tree- 
shaded streets, — welcome shade 
in this warm land, —and even- 
tually find your way to tke 
unique and marvelous cathedral. 
Unique it is both inside and out, 
the interior most beautiful with 
the finest of stone carving and 
colorful with frescoes. 

Very regretfully you will tear 
yourself away to see a little of tke 
country to the north, which is ex- 
tremely interesting, wilder and 
grander than that which you have 
just come through. In the little 
village of St. Affrique is a perfect 
small copy of our own Statue of 
Liberty; farther on you may see a 
man with a bushy old fox tied by 
its four legs to the handlebars of a 
bicycle. All the soil is so red that 
everything — houses, water, rocks 
— seems dyed with it. 

Somehow you keep thinking of 
how dangerous and this 
countryside was centuries ago, but 
now it is only lovely and very 
glamorous. Do go. 


Savage 
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FIRST VOYA 
-. a Great New L 
the lure of 20 ¢ 
... the wonders ¢ 
lands! At an a 

tively low cost,a25 

mile itinerary, sta 
by direct calls at 

Moresby and Bali. 

tional to Angkor 


Sails from NEW YORK... . Janua 
from SAN FRANCISCO ... . Janua 
from LOS ANGELES... . Janua 


= 7 FARES__~ 
ae from New York, $1585 
from California, $1250) 


Make reservations now at any agency or| 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP C 
MATSON LINE 


NEW YORK «i CHICAGO zi SAN FRANCI 
LOS ANGELES * SEATTLE 2 PORTLA 
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at 49” and Lexington NEW YORK 


Justifiable Pride 
It is more satisfying to livet 
a high-class hotel than in- 
room in a private home; Livin 
at the Shelton will give you 
background and assist in 
curing a social status. Yo 
will feel proud to invite you 
friends here. Surrounded b 
many of the city’s finest hotel! 
Room from $2.50 per da 
and $50.00 per monthupware 
Club features (free to guests): Swimming pod 
gymnasium; game rooms for bridge and bael 


gammon; roof garden and solarium; library an 
lounge rooms. 


Also bowling; squash courts and cafeteris 
Reasonable prices. 








For transient 
visits or yearly leases 





AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
WITH A DISTINGUISHED 
RESTAURANT 
125 East 50th Street 
New York 
Wallace K. Seeley 





TRAVEL 


A rascinatine place to visit, and 
one little known to the average 
tourist, is the island of Corsica, off 
the southern coast of France. 

For sheer beauty the little town 
| of Ajaccio, where Napoleon Bona- 
| parte was born, surpasses many of 
| her more famed sisters of the Old 

World. As one approaches by 
boat, the Mediterranean blue of the 
| harbor, which is like no other blue 
in the world, with the picturesque 
) little village clustered around it 
_ and the huge snow-clad mountains 
behind, forms a picture of unfor- 
gettable charm. 

The air itself is gloriously 
stimulating, composed as it is only 
of the breath of the mountains and 
the sea. Yet the climate is mild, 

| rather like that of the Riviera or 
_ Madeira. 

Ajaccio is a little town, full of 
- fame. Here you may visit the 
house, a rather pretentious one, 
where the great Napoleon was 
born. Much of the original furni- 
ture is still preserved there. The 
huge statue built in his honor 
stands in an open place facing out to 
sea. And most thrilling of all is 
the parc where the child Napoleon 
used to play. You can see him so 
plainly here, waging his tin-soldier 
battles on the greensward, or per- 
haps clambering up the rocky 
tavines with their gnarled trees, 
stunted and misshapen by the sea 
winds, to ‘think the long, long 
thoughts of childhood.’ 

To the townspeople of Ajaccio 
Napoleon is as real as though he 
still lived. They will tell you 
eagerly little intimate tales of his 
childhood. 

The shops, to one accustomed to 
the tourist-ridden shops of more 
popular European centres where 
the prices triple when an American 
enters, are wholly delightful. 
Here one can browse in peace, 
reveling in lovely old prints and 
bits of antique jewelry. I was ina 
shop one day when a cruise ship 
was in the harbor. Hordes of 
tourists swarmed in, clamoring to 
buy, politely elbowing each other, 
shouting at the proprietor and 
pushing foreign money at him. 
The proprietor became completely 
confused, and, suddenly throwing 
up his hands, he cried, “Go out, 
please, all of you. I do not sell 
anything to-day. Nothing at all. 

Do you hear? I am going to close 
my shop.’ Which he did, promptly, 
complete with wooden shutters, 
and went home for the rest of the 
day! 

There are not many sights to see 
in Ajaccio, apart from the Napo- 
leonic souvenirs, but there is a 
great deal to enjoy. And when 
you, at last, reluctantly must leave 
the island, be sure to take the 
beautiful motor trip through the 
rugged mountain passes to Bastia, 
the other port on the northern tip 
of the island. 


E. L. MacB. 


I; you have never been close to a 
live volcano, you would certainly 
be thrilled with a trip to the Hawat- 
ian Isiands, the Pearls of the 
Pacific, and a visit to the city of 
Hilo. A forty-mile drive from the 
city up a gradual incline of 4000 
feet will bring you to the rim of 
the great crater of Kilauea. From 
this point you get an unobstructed 
view of the 14,000-foot snow- 
capped Mauna Kea and Mauna 
Loa, the latter intermittently ac- 
tive and the world’s largest vol- 
cano. The whole country round 
about is infested with craters 
ranging from 240 to 2400 feet in 
depth, and it takes three minutes 
for the stone you throw from the 
top of Devil’s Throat to reach the 
bottom. You time this yourself! 

Kilauea had erupted just three 
months before my visit, and the 
deep vast lake of twisting, raging, 
contortioning, seething lava is one 
of the astonishing and spectacular 
sights I shall always remember. 

Almost at the centre of the pit, 
which, by the way, is eight miles 
in circumference and six hundred 
feet deep, is the active throat of 
the volcano, known to the natives 
as Halemaumau, ‘The House of 
Everlasting Fire,’ and here, accord- 
ing to Hawaiian mythology, is the 
home of Pele, the Goddess of 
Volcanoes. 

You will have your excellent 
lunch at the very modern hotel 
situated on the rim, and every 
time you look out of the window 
you will see jets of steam and vapor 
rising from the innumerable cracks 
and crevices which surround you. 

As you return to Hilo do not 
miss the trip through a most re- 
markable fern jungle to the lava 
tube, a cave four hundred feet long 
in the mountain and made entirely 
of solidified lava. You will notice 
on all sides of the mountain road 
deep indentations which mark the 
path of the lava as it flowed, 
sometimes, to the sea. You will 
note the differences in the size of 
the tree growths, and these, your 
guide will tell you, distinguish the 
dates of the overflow of the 
volcano. 

You will vote this a most in- 
teresting, amazing, and wonder- 
fully thrilling experience for either 
the scientist or the adventure-lov- 
ing traveler. 

S. B. A. 


When the pie was opened, the birds 
began to sing 

Now wasn’t that a dainty dish to 
set before a King? 


Foon for a King! In olden days 
man could offer no higher praise. 
The words still suggest delicacies 
to tempt the most exacting of 
palates. 

If they make you hungry, re- 
member the next time you are in 
France in the famous Chateau 
Country to take an automobile or 


(Continued on page 374 
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HAWATII .. Far away?.. Expensive? 


not with these fast ships and tow fares! 


Stateroom comfort blended with an artist’s touch 
...on any of the famous Matson=Oceanic liners... 
“Mariposa, “Monterey,” or “Malolo.” A service 
deft and deferential... meals a world=famous restaus 
rant would vaunt... social life that begins in the 
wide open spaces on deck, ripples through the 
sumptuous public rooms and winds up witha 
Broadway flourish in the brilliant veranda cafe. 
Total the on=shore cost of a parallel regime. Com= 
pare with the cost of a ticket to Hawaii that includes 
all this. Reason enough for voyaging to those isles 
where they read of winter and wonder what it 
means. 


MATSON LINE © OCEANIC 
EEE IETS = 
gw Fast Through Service to NEW ZEALAND & AUSTRALIA. 


Honolulu is first port of call on a glorious South Sea voyage, via 
Samoa and Fiji to Auckland, Sydney and Melbourne, that opens a 
new world of travel lure. Extremely moderate First Class and Cabin 
Class Fares. 

gw New York to California... Maiden Voyage of the $ 
Sails from New York January 12....Gala voyage of 19 








ee 


LINE 











. S. Lurline. 
33, 


| Secure details at all travel agencies or MATSON LINE @ OCEANIC LINE 
New York - Chicago + San Francisco + Los Angeles - Seattle « Portland 
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the things [ do want for Christmas 
TELEPHONE...RIGHT HERE? 
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If you'd like to give telephone service to anyone, anywhere 





in the United States—if you'd like others to enjoy the 


convenience of extra telephones—you can make all 


THis is no year to play guessing-games before Christmas. 
Why not tell your husband frankly what you want and need? 
(An extension telephone, for example, is the kind of 
ft any husband can understand and approve. He'll arrangements through your local telephone company. 
[it brings to the business of household manage- Gift cards and attractive packages are available without 
charge. Installation can be made on a_ pre-determined 
date. Convenient payment can be arranged. Just call 
Christmas! 


1 Fis a 
ind convenience he has at his 
And do it before 


iencey ai d 
lt will save you 
Office. 


the Business 


lasting gift 
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d ter day, year after year. 
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V V E WERE walking up and down on the 
‘terrace with hands tightly fixed in the 
pockets of our sweater, but with thoughts 
roving first skyward and then seaward, 
| turning over in our mind the new idea of 
the expansion of the universe, and the 
perpetual mystery of the tides, when our 
attention was caught and held by a well- 
ripened tomato in the kitchen window. 
Whoever had placed it there between the 
red and white checked curtains certainly 
was not insensible to its effectiveness as a 
patch of bright color, for even from the 
outside we could perceive that it had 
chromatic importance as it caught the 
sun and gathered up the other reds scattered throughout the room. 

But to us as we viewed it on the meeting rail of the window it 
meant more than color. It meant, — for it was a home-grown 
product plucked carmine from the vines and not an item on a 
shopping list purchased semi-ripe from the butcher's stall, — it 
meant, as it glowed there in the sunlight that bathed the blue wall 
of the house, contact with the soil and a symbol of simple things. 
It meant a grandmother's kitchen of long ago. It meant all grand- 
mothers’ kitchens. 





Ano when that picture came to mind it brought with it not so 
much details for the inner eye to dwell upon as poignantly remem- 
bered smells. Back we were in a smallish room, but one large 
enough to provide ever a new place for exploration, although we 
had, to be sure, our favorite spots. These are all charted now in our 
mind by certain treasured smells. There were the cocoa shells 
simmering on the stove; there was, coming from a capacious closet, 
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Owing to a change in schedule, your next House Beautiful will not 








and 


New rurnisutnos are emphasized next month, and the leading 
article tells in detail how to translate the popular nineteenth- 
century décor into contemporary taste. This is copiously illus- 


Fornrrvre for the entertainment room shown both separately 
and as assembled by various decorators, valances made from 
the new attractive border papers, and new gadgets for the kitch- 


Look for the 
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the indescribable mingling of brown paper 
bag and brown sugar, our own especially 
cherished sweet; there were the potted 
oleanders in the corner and the red gera- 
niums on the window sill; there were the 
tomatoes and peaches ripening in the sun; 
there was the evasive scent of vanilla, 
which meant a new batch of cookies in the 
cooky pot, and there was the fusty mixture 
of smells that escaped from the open 
drawer of the loudly ticking clock, a smell 
compounded of dusty works, well-sea- 
soned wood, old coins, dried nasturtium 
seeds, tinsel paper, tintypes, spruce gum, 
and other stray oddments which provided 
amusement for hours at a time. But over all these smells, enfolding 
them and permeating them, was the aromatic one of birch wood 
drying in the oven. This was the constant, for there must always 
be a quick-catching kindling to provide fuel for the wood fire. 


Eccnic: our kitchens have ventilators and air conditioners, for we 
must accept progress. Nevertheless we are glad that these did not 
exist some two score years ago, for we would not then have memo- 
ries of these fragrant airs that curled around our nostrils in a certain 
kitchen which, because of them, is so vividly and so fondly 
remembered. 

The tomato in the window is a part of that past. By all rights 
this tomato should have been reposing in the hydrator in the ice 
box. But perhaps she who put it there against the windowpane 
did so with a half-formed thought that it, too, like Shakespeare's 
candle, would throw its beam a long way. And to this observer 


it did. 
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something they 
cant take away from you 


O MATTER if business is down, 
don’t let it get you down. Have 
you lost your enthusiasm... and your 
smile? Then you need this glorious va- 
cation—now—more than your business 
needs you. And nobody can ever take 
away the lifetime of happy memories 
it will leave with you. 
More to Enjoy—Less to Pay 
It’s as easy as it is sensible. Southern 
California is only 2% days from most 
of America, and in this year ’round va- 
cationland you escape the “peak prices” 
necessary in short-season resorts. Costs 
here, normally about 16% under the 
U.S. average, are lower than ever now. 
You actually need spend no more than 
at home! And nowhere else are there 
so many ways to have a good time! 
Sports galore... polo, tennis, sailing, 
deep-sea fishing, race tracks, mountain 
climbing, golf, and all the rest. Holly- 
wood’s gay night life, Old Mexico just 
to the south, pleasure-islands out from 
the Pacific’s shore. 
The sun will bake out your troubles 
on a sandy beach, or down on the win- 
ter desert. Orange groves, palm-lined 


boulevards, sub-tropical gardens and 
ancient Spanish Missions lend the fla- 
vor of a foreign land. 


Surrounding big, cosmopolitan Los 
Angeles are gay cities and resorts: Bev- 
erly Hills, Pasadena, Long Beach, Glen- 
dale, Santa Monica, Pomona and scores 
of others, each waiting to give you 
thrilling new experiences. Come on! 


FREE — 72-Page Vacation Book 


To help you plan, we offer free one 
of the most complete vacation books 
ever published... just off the press 
...72 pages, 150 interesting gravure 
photographs, map, information about 
routes, itemized costs and day-by-day 
details of everything to do and see 
here. Send coupon today for your free 
copy. Or for further unbiased, author- 
itative information, write us your own 
questions about a Southern California 
vacation. 


Come to California for a glorious 
vacation. Advise anyone not to come 
here seeking employment, lest he be 
disappointed; but for the tourist, the 
attractions are unlimited. 


Thii Minter COSTS ARE LOWER THAN EVER IN 
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TRAVEL 


[ Continued from page 371] 


a carriage and drive over to the 
little village of Brézé. Here lives 
the man who in his youth cooked 
for King Edward. He will cook 
for you — a dinner that will make 
you envy the lot of royalty. 

This magician of mixing spoon 
and spice is now chef for the house 
of Brézé during the months when 
the Duke is in residence. In sum- 
mer, however, you will find him 
living in a tiny house just a stone’s 
throw away from the castle gates. 

In a sort of lean-to at the back 
is the kitchen, as large as the rest 
of the house is small. In the cen- 
tre stands a cookstove that swal- 
lows a small tree. The walls gleam 
with fat copper kettles and awk- 
ward, long-handled skillets. The 
floor is of white brick. The room 
is fragrant and spotless. Presiding 
over it in a not-too-clean apron is 
the man who cooked for a King. 

If you ask him, he will prepare 
dinner for you while you visit the 
castle. You will like the castle, 
too. It was built during the 
twelfth century, but because peo- 
ple actually live in it, its rooms 
wear a ‘different’ air. A prim old 
lady in voluminous skirts is ready 
to show you through the hundred 
and ten rooms. You can wander 
about the grounds alone. Walls 
covered with climbing pear trees 
bound the estate; its lawns are 
clipped velvet; flowers riot in 
tropical profusion. 

Dinner will be ready for you 
when you go back. The people of 
the countryside dine at a massive 
bar, which stands in the entrance 
hall. You, being Americans, will 
be served by Madame in a small 
dining-room. 

First she brings the onion soup 
for which France is famous, and 
which has as many gradations of 
excellence as there are cooks. Next 
come tiny crayfish — écrevisses — 
from Normandy; each one, broken 
apart, is only a bite, but a morsel 
worth working for. The fish 
course is served with one of those 
sauces for which the French are 
most noted. Mushrooms and ripe 
olives are in it, tomatoes, strange 
spices, tiny green seeds, queer- 
shaped peppers. Following this 
will be a meat course with another 
sauce and potato balls no bigger 
than marbles. And salad. 

Each course brings its own wine; 
as the meal proceeds the vintage 
grows older, the flavor more deli- 
cate. The crowning point of the 
dinner is the dessert. It arrives, 
this pudding, puffed high in a 
fluted paper jacket, golden brown. 
Bread soaked in rum, whole cher- 
ries, nectarines, and cream have 
gone into its fashioning. A spoon- 
ful is no sooner in your mouth 
than it vanishes, leaving only a bit 
of fruit and a flavor of rum. You 
taste again to see what it really is. 

So the dinner ends. You pay 
Madame. But you knock timidly 
on the door of the kitchen and 
proffer humble thanks to Monsieur. 

A: B. 


'W en you are in Venice do not 
leave without having visited Tor- 
cello, a tiny island a few miles 
away, for it may prove one of 
your happiest memories. Your ho- 
tel porter will arrange your trans- 
portation. 

Though Torcello is only about 
seven miles from Venice, you must 
not let your boatman beguile you 
into stopping en route at Burano 
or Murano, the glass- and lace- 
factory islands, because you are 
really making an excursion into 
a far-away bit of Byzantium. 

You will glide down the familiar 
Grand Canal, under the Rialto 
Bridge, and so out from Venice. 
You will be brought home the 
longest way round, getting an en- 
tirely new perspective of the city 
in the sea and possibly a glorious 
sunset thrown in. ~ 

There is a miniature canal at the 
boat landing at Torcello, and you 
will be importuned by gondoliers 
to let them row you up to the 
village. But it will be pleasanter 
to walk the short distance along 
the canal side, passing pocket- 
handkerchief gardens and _ vine- 
yards. 

Be sure to glance in at the open 
doors and windows of the little 
stone houses, for they are certain 
to have their copper pots and pans 
hung on the walls and shining as 
brilliantly as the sun overhead. 
These humble kitchen utensils are 
treasured heirlooms handed down 
from generation to generation. 

On the whitewashed walls of the 
houses appear those bluish-green 
stains which betoken a sulphured 
grapevine, some like faded fan- 
tastic frescoes. 

Torcello has its little a/bergo, too, 
where, under a vine-covered per- 
gola, you may refresh yourself 
with a dish of gelat: before return- 
ing to your boat. 

It is the Cathedral of Santa 
Maria Assunta you have come to 
see. Built in the seventh century 
and restored in the ninth, it boasts 
a superb mosaic Virgin of heroic 
size, in the Byzantine style. Her 
great dark eyes brood over the 
deserted church. 

Next to the cathedral is an even 
older church, Santa Fosca, of un- 
usual architecture, octagonal and 
arcaded. It is being restored be- 
cause it is a gem of Byzantine 
form, and not because Torcello 
needs another church. 

From the top of Torcello’s 
Romanesque Campanile you will be 
repaid for the climb by a view of 
Venice and its islands, the lagoons, 
and even the sea. Almost at your 
feet glide saffron and red-sailed 
boats, and not even a far-away 
chime breaks the incredible silence. 

On the way back to Venice you 
will pass the Porto di Lido, where 
the Doges tossed their wedding 
rings to their Adriatic bride. Soon 
you will approach glorious Venice, 
but you will think tenderly of 


little Torcello. 
E. S. 
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gay court of Napoleon's First Empire, of 
metals in bronze finish with elaborately de- 
tailed ormolu mountings, are in the form of 
architectural columns, winged figures, or of 
classic statues on pedestals. Parchment in 
tones to blend with the mounts, or silks in 
blue-green blending with the bronze, are used 
for shades. Ceramic urns with the entire sur- 
face finished in gold leaf are also a popular 
motif for lamp bases. Combined with white 
satin or chiffon velvet shades, they, too, recall 
the days of the luxury-loving and extravagant 
Josephine. 


F or the Directoire or Empire room mirrored 
glass in different sizes and shapes is mounted 
in plaster or wood in silvered or gilt finish. 
These mirrors are divided to make different 
designs and are especially adapted to over- 
mantels. A decorator who uses these most 
successfully also uses fruit- or nut-wood 
frames with pediment tops of different types, 
a reflection of the early nineteenth-century 
style in accessories. 


Tue nvresust in decalcomania has not 
abated, and parchment lamp shades with 
all-over fruit and flower designs would win 
the unstinted praise of those Victorian experts 
in this gentle art of occupying one’s time at 
home. 


Shoots AND OTTOMANS, so fashionable an 
ornament in Directoire, Empire, and Vic- 
torian times, have been revived, with most 
delightful results to our rather ‘over-chaired’ 
rooms. Many of the French types have the 
legs extending above the seat frame to form 
arm rests. The English types have the legs 
ending at the seat frame, or, in true Ottoman 
style, are entirely upholstered. The seats are 
covered in plushes, tufted satins, or velvets. 
Use them before a dressing table, desk, or 
fireplace. 


Disoss have a most rejuvenating effect on 
rooms that have slipped into the doldrums. 
They may be of paper imitating pine sheath- 
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ing and finished at chair height with simu- 
lated moulding for the Georgian room; of 
marbleized paper for the Empire or Directoire 
room; or marked by borders of swags, tassels, 
and loops for the Biedermeier and Victorian 
room. All of which clearly shows the day’s 
vogue away from the plain masculine type of 
walls to a more feminine treatment. 


Pees the choice of plants follows the fashion 
of the moment, and formally trained minia- 
ture orange and lemon trees in china con- 
tainers are used by one decorator in Directoire 
and Empire rooms. She also arranges artificial 
marigolds or cornflowers, using only the 
heads of the flowers, to form a solid cone 
about 14’’ high. These she uses most effec- 
tively in white or colored china pots for table 
or mantel decorations. 


Conran of organdie having ruffles of pink 
and white calico with pinked edges, and 
white silk voile curtains having knife- 
pleated frills with pointed and picot edges, 
show the present-day tendency of curtains to 
cater to the ever-growing vogue of feminine 
furbelows in our furnishings. 


Suserers have been given a new place by a 
clever decorator who uses them as lamp 
shades. Antique ones or copies, embroidered 
on muslin or silk, thus display their lugubrious 
mottoes wrought so patiently and with such 
tiny stitches to remind us perpetually of the 
error of our ways. 


Oxy pruvts of engravings of classic scenes 
and subjects are also effectively used as decora- 
tion, especially on painted furniture of Empire 
type. Large prints cover the tops of tables or 
the headboard and footboard of a bed, while 
smaller ones are used in panels or doors of 
cabinets. They are covered with a clear 
varnish for protection, and the result is furni- 
ture of uncommon interest. 


Bicencon BOTTLES have come in for their 
share of furbelows and now have labels of 
decorative cloisonné attached about their 
necks by gold-plated chains — a gadget bor- 
rowed from bottles of a previous age which 
held far more exhilarating fluids. 


Cotor SCHEMES shown in two rooms recently 
completed accent the penchant for more 
ornate backgrounds. One had gray walls 
with silvered mouldings, and antiqued satin 
curtains of burgundy bound with white and 
held back by white bands. The furniture was 
upholstered in white leather or in royal-blue 
antique velvet. The other room had pinky- 
beige walls and beige curtains bound and held 
back by bands of cobalt blue. The furniture 
was upholstered in cobalt blue with an 
occasional piece in Cerise. 





SILVER AND MADONNA LILIES 


Photographs by Nellie D. Merrell 
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This copper and silver jar from Tuscany has just 
the right sheen and shape for the Madonna lilies 
and the purplish-blue Campanula, the despised 
bellflower of our waysides, here brought into 
polite society. The color of the rose leather box 
and rose and silver brocade is reflected in the vase 
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FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 


BY KATHARINE Tf. CARY 
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HEN Dora Perry received an invitation 
from her Cousin Lucy to spend the week-end with her in 
her newly remodeled house in Massachusetts, she accepted 
with alacrity, for she knew that not only would the house 
be worth seeing on its own account, but that this would 
be her long-awaited opportunity to make certain much- 
desired observations on a matter of keen interest to her. 
This matter was the subject of the arranging of flowers. 
Cousin Lucy was an expert in this art and Dora knew that 
the new-old house and furniture would provide a setting 
that would encourage her cousin to her best efforts. Conse- 
quently, upon her arrival early Saturday morning, as soon 
as the greetings were over she settled down to a study 
of the vases of flowers which she found in every room. 





Garden variety of sun- 
flowers and the ma- 
hogany-colored seeds of 
dock, with a trailer of 
Ampelopsis megalo- 
pbhylla, were arranged 
in a classic copper wall 
pocket. This arrange- 
ment was nearly three 
feet wide 


The first one to meet her eye was a huge black pottery 
jar filled with single peonies, white foxglove, Filipendula 
hexapetala, and yellow Aquilegia, which was to go on the 
hall table. As Dora examined it she decided to ask the 
question that had been forming in her mind, which was 
whether Lucy, during the next three days, would analyze 
her reasons for putting together certain flowers and com- 
posing them just as she did. 

‘May I mention all the points I’ve been longing to dis- 
cuss ever since I knew you took up flower design so seri- 
ously?’ burst out Dora. ‘And may we begin right now with 
this stunning red peony arrangement?’ 

‘Surely we may,’ smiled Lucy, ‘if I am able to put it all 
into words. You see, the hall paper against which this is 


When we asked Mrs. Cary to analyze her flower arrangements for the readers of the House Beautiful, she 
consented to do it if she might give the information in this modest third-person way. Mrs. Cary, 
who has been the president of the New Canaan Garden Club for the past two years, is well 
known by practically all garden-club members for her skill in this art of arranging flowers. 

For her different entries at Flower Shows she has received various medals, including 
the Emily Renwick medal given by the Garden Club of America. These arrange- 
ments, and others which will follow in the two succeeding numbers, were 
made for these articles. Mrs. Nellie D. Merrell, in photographing these 
flowers, has been particularly successful in catching their freshness, 
beauty of tone, and texture. — Tue Eprrors 
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This arrangement started with the trailing lavender clematis, which suggested the blue 
Venetian glass vase, both for its color and for its shape. Campanula persicifolia, also bluish 


lavender, gave height, and white sweet-William with red-purple centres added a ‘dash’ 


going has several shades of soft gray, so that it needs the 
sheen and contrast of the black pottery to make something 
rather striking in the hall. The flowers must be tall, and 


of varied shapes, as the hall is high enough to carry these 


large flowers well, and smail flowers are lost in it. I like 
combining flowers of different shapes and textures to- 
gether, and have divided all flowers in my mind, whether 


e neaawsn . . . . 
Ss or perennials, into three big classes. 


‘There are first the ‘‘Background 
Flowers,’’ which have small feathery 
forms, such as gypsophila, plume- 
Poppy, spirea, and many others which 
are used to break up the background, 
against which I arrange my design. I 
did not feel that this arrangement of 
such strong design needed a back- 
ground. But Background Flowers are 
Division No. 1 for my Flower Forms. 
Division No. 2 I call my ‘“‘Steeple 
Flowers.’’ These consist of foxglove, 
Delphinium, tritonia, gladiolus, and 
many more which have pointed stalks, 
and even pointed leaves. Since these 
are sharp, they break up stiffness and 
give smartness to the design. Being 
aspiring in shape, they suggested the 
name ‘‘Steeple Flowers.’’ The third 
class I call ‘‘Button Flowers,’’ or 
design-giving shapes, such as roses, 
tulips, zinnias, peonies, iris, callas, 
and so on. These must be used more 
sparingly than the others, as each 
Button Flower catches the eye 
quickly and becomes a centre of 
interest. Too many centres of interest 
cause confusion. Consequently, these 
design flowers must be irregularly 
spaced. 

‘In this peony arrangement are 
Japanese red single peonies and the 
single white ones with bright yellow 
centres (that is, with yellow pollen 
on the anthers) and enough foxglove 
and yellow Aquilegia to repeat the 
white and yellow of the peonies. 
Even the glowing red of the Japanese 
peony would be rather uninteresting 
without that touch of yellow Aqui- 
legia at the top. The white-lined 
Hosta leaf is put in front to give 
weight and to smarten up the 
composition.’ 

‘That is all most interesting,’ said 
Dora as the two went upstairs to the 
guestroom. This room, which Lucy 
called the “Fuchsia Room,’ was 
furnished with Early American mahogany furniture, 
with the exception of the mirror over the dressing table, 
which was of English walnut. The room took its 
name from a lamp shade on the bedside table which 
had fuchsias of various tones upon it. The chintz of 
dressing table, bedcover, and curtains was green and 
gray, with plain gray and green ruffles. The pincush- 
ion was an old one with a knitted bead design and 








knitted bead ruffling. On the dress- 
ing table were vases of white and 
gold, and in them were roses, petu- 
nias, Campanulas, Salvia farinacea, 
cornflowers, verbenas, Agrostemmas, 
and fuchsias. 

Looking at the dressing table, 
Lucy said, ‘I like my dressing-table 
flowers to represent most of those 
growing at the time in the garden, 
but I always have fuchsias some- 
where in this room as they go so well 
with this soft green chintz. You see 
I get the height needed to fill up each 
side of the mirror with this Cam- 
panula, which, in this case, is my 
Steeple Flower. All my gay rose and 
purple colors are placed low in the 
vases, as their color and size would 
be too heavy if they were arranged 
at the top.’ 

Before Dora could ask any ques- 
tions about these groups she was 
whisked to the garden to see the 
fence covered with Madame Baron 
Veillard clematis, which Lucy said 
she would later show her in a vase 
arranged with other flowers. As 
they crossed the piazza, Dora stopped 
before a wall pocket filled with sun- 
flowers and mahogany-colored fuzzy 
brown spikes. The latter puzzled her 
and she asked what were these 
flowers that seemed so appropriate 
for the out-of-doors room. 

Lucy laughed. “That is certainly 
as it should be. They are gone-to- 
seed dock from our back lot,’ she 
confessed, ‘and last for ages in 
water, even in the gales of wind 
which sweep this piazza. And 
that wall pocket in which they are 
placed and which has such a nice 
green patina I picked up in Sicily. 
It was used in the churches there, 
I believe.’ 

After visiting the garden, Dora 
came in to look at the Venetian-glass 
vase which contained the arrangement of clematis she had 
seen in the garden. This had with it white sweet-William 
with a red-purple eye, and Campanula persicifolia, which 
was the same soft bluish lavender as the vase. 

‘Although this is much quieter than your other gay 
arrangements,’ said Dora, ‘I find it equally satisfying. 
How did you happen to think of it?’ 

Lucy stood before it reflectively for a while and then 


This tall group of striking color was planned for the high-studded hall. In a large black 
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pottery jar were crimson and white Japanese peontes, pink and white foxgloves, yellow 


Aquilegia, Filipendula hexapetala, and a Hosta leaf added to give weight and smartness 


answered, ‘I think I saw some unusual trailing form of 
lavender clematis, and it seemed so graceful, with such 
thin stems, that I thought it would just fit into the small 
mouth of that blue vase. Then I added the Campanula for 
height, and to carry the color of the vase up into the 
arrangement. After I had done this, I looked around the 
garden to find a color that would not kill the soft blues and 
lavenders, but that would give the whole a slight dash. 





| 


shite. vou know, as well as with At luncheon Dora found the table set with Lucy’s grand- 


Williams with raspberry centres mother’s old French cut-glass plates, which were twelve- 

« L-wanted sided. These were on a white hand-run net table cover 

this is enough for the present, so I am which allowed the mahogany of the table to show 
coat until luncheon time and give you through. There were two old glass bowls filled with very 
tudy these further if you wish, or to rest. red cherries, and a centrepiece of (Continued on page 419) 





















On the guestroom dressing 
table, covered with figured 
green chintz, were old pink, 
white, and gold vases, con- 
taining roses, purple petunias, 
Campanula, Salvia farinacea, 
Agrostemma, fuchsia, and 
cornflower in a low group. 
These repeated the character 
set by the low pincushion with 
knitted beaded design and 
beaded ruffle 


On the luncheon table were a 
delicate net cover and old 
glass. In the centre bowl were 
white roses, Aquilegia, and a 
few red cherries. There were 
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cherries also in two side dishes 
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A wreath of pine with gilded 
nuts, colored blown egg- 
shells, and small sea shells, 


designed by Aurelia Hunt 


IDCISTINA 


sine same old wreath, the same 
old tie, make even Christmas an 
old story to those of us who are 
over ten. And yet there’s noth- 
ing we want more about this 
sentimental time of the year than 
to recapture the eery glamour, 
the illusive festivity of Christ- 
mas. But is there anything new to 
be done about it, any refreshing way 
to re-create that dear gay mood that 
1s Christmas? 


F.OR REST “G). 


Curistmas decorations?’ 

George Arthur Croker queried 

with a responsive gleam in his eyes. “But let me show you 
a room in a penthouse in the East Fifties that I have just 
finished. Here Christmas will be a part of the decorative 
scheme of the room itself.’ And he took me to a lovely 
spacious living-room on a corner high above the East 
River, where the Christmas decorations would indeed 
become a festive, though unobtrusive, part of the room. 
White the walls were, that beautiful chalky white that he 
told me had been achieved only after he had watched over 
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OLD GAY MOOD 


ELIZABETH Mac RAE BOYRIN 


‘THESE EIGHTEEN SUGGESTIONS were worked out for the 


House Beautiful by the following decorators: 


BRU CE BUT TELE LD 


RUSSEL WRIGHT 


WOODWARD FELLOWS 


GEORGE ARTHUR CRO KER 


MARGARETTA WILLY 


ATURE ELA HUNT 
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the painters through five care- 
fully applied coats; enormous 
windows both wide and high 
flanked an Adam mantel, and 
Venetian blinds painted white 
had no draperies. Wide sills 
holding pots of tall greenery 
contributed an integral detail to 
the color scheme of the room, 
and so when Christmas replaced 
these plants with rows of real 
miniature pine trees in red pots, 
the effect of these little Christ- 
mas trees in regimental rows was 
smartly harmonious. Each sill 


KNOWLES 


held six perfectly matched trees. 

For the mantel a frosty-looking tree of cellophane with 
shimmering icicles dripping off its branches dominated the 
scene, a tree made to stand on just such a narrow ledge 
as a mantel, for it was flattish in proportion, though its 
branches were graceful and swept abundantly to each side. 
The only decorations of the cellophane tree were blue and 
silver glass balls strung over it. A garland of Princess pine 
was looped in scallops around the cornices of the room, 
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1 in it were glass balls of red 
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and silver. 

Mr. Croker suggested another idea, which 
he worked out for a client who had a handsome 
grand piano at one end of the room. A small 
tree of long-needle pine was shot through with 
silver by means of an air brush. This tree was 
set on the back of the long piano and trimmed 
with brilliant, icy-looking blue glass balls. 
Cloth of silver spread over the piano reflected 
unexpectedly the lights from the fire in the 
grate across the room and made fantastic shim- 
merings beneath the silvery tree. 

Y gs,’ said Bruce Buttfeld, wrinkling his brow, 
‘yes, there 1s’ 
a galaxy of original ideas for Christmas. Ideas 


and he proceeded to describe 


as unexpected and as delightful as are all the 
things that this clever young artist touches. 
Paradoxically the exponent of both modern 
and Victorian décor, Mr. Buttfield suggested 
ideas for rooms in these designs, though his 
arrangements could be smartly adapted for 
interiors in other decorative periods as well. 
The contemporary living-room which he 
decorated for Christmas had as architectural de- 
tails four triangular mirror columns projecting 


into the room and running from the floor to the 
ceiling. Between each two he set an untrimmed 
white Christmas tree, and these were reflected 
repeatedly into the mirrors to give the effect of 
a forest of white trees. The wall between the 
mirrored projections and behind the white 
Christmas trees he hung with loose panels of 
blue paper, at the top of which were pasted 
silver stars. The floor was covered for the 
holiday by a white canvas drugget, and heaped 
on it at the bases of the trees were the presents 
wrapped in blue glazed tarlatan and tied with 
silver ribbon. A white and icy Christmas room 
this, which would give back to the most 
sophisticated modern an echo of the once- 
upon-a-time mystery of Christmas. 

For a Victorian living-room, Mr. Buttfield 
planned to have the walls covered. with a 
double thickness of glazed white tarlatan 
stretched from picture moulding to baseboard. 
On either side of the fireplace he set tall Christ- 
mas trees decorated with ropes of tinsel, glass 
balls, and candles. Heavy red cords and tassels 
were draped in loops and swags over the mantel 
and scalloped all around the top of the room 
with sprays of holly at each point where the 
cords were caught up. White wool stockings 
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A frosty-looking tree of 
cellophane dominates 
this mantel, and minia- 
ture pine trees in red 
pots stand in military 
rows on the wide win- 
dow sills. George Ar- 
thur Croker, Decorator 


Drawings by Verna Cook Salomonsky 








A Victorian  living- 
room whose walls are 
covered with white tar- 
latan and draped with 
heavy red cords. The 
mantel, flanked by 
Christmas trees, is piled 
high with fruits and 
sweetmeats. Bruce 
Buttfield, Decorator 








with red tops hung primly from the mantel, 
and the mantelshelf itself was piled high with 
fruits and nuts, candy canes, candy figurines, 
and glazed packages of sugar candies — an 
assemblage of sweetmeats that belonged to 
that Not-So-Long-Ago presided over by the 
old Queen. 

For a dining-room in this same hearty feel- 
ing, Mr. Buttfield stretched double folds of 
bright red tarlatan on the walls from cornice to 
baseboard. On each wall space he suspended a 
three-foot wreath of white leaves studded with 
groups of glazed fruits. A white damask cloth 
on the table hung to the floor and made the 
centrepiece of the room, and on this tablecloth 
a three-tier alabaster epergne stood piled high 
with fruits and nuts and sprigs of holly. Crys- 
tal side lights on the walls and crystal cande- 
labra on the table held lighted candles, and the 
serving plates and goblets were of tinsel glass. 

For a Victorian music-room that he has just 
completed, Mr. Buttfield made holiday sug- 
gestions that complemented the basic decora- 
tions of the room. The walls were of deep rose 
tinsel paper and the curtains of thin white silk 
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with gold beads sewed on them in polka-dot 
effect. Into this gracious setting he introduced, 
for Christmas, swags of white leaves over the 
tops of the windows, caught at each corner by 
a gold star, then dropping their ends down at 
each side of the windows. On the mantelshelf 
tall gold-bronze candlesticks held white 
candles, and in two niches in the room were 
white alabaster urns heaped with fruit. On 
the flat wall spaces, the swags of white leaves 
held by gold stars were continued, as at the 
windows. 


Bur yes,’ said Margareta Willy, a decorator 
of modern German background, when we asked 
her whether there was a new way to decorate 
for Christmas. ‘Most Christmas decorations 
are not so old as we think. The Christmas tree 
was a custom that grew up a long time after 
Christmas itself, and why should we not de- 
velop our decorations too to suit our own 
times?’ 

Simple and festive was the arrangement she 
planned for a small room. Deftly she tied 
spruce and fir branches to a centre lighting 
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fixture and fastened mellowed cones into the greenery. 
This was fitted flush to-the ceiling, and the branches 
radiated out from the fixture, covering this central part of 
the ceiling as well as the light globes. From this greenery 
she dropped silver cords at the end of which dangled 
colored glass balls. In each window she hung glass balls 
of red and blue and silver in grape-like clusters. Across the 
mantel she placed a row of tall white candles, twenty in 
all, instead of the familiar pair, which stood like organ 
pipes or altar candles at High Mass. 


For Christmas in a mansion,’ said Forrest G. Knowles of 
William Baumgarten and Company, ‘a swag of crystal 
holly hung above the mantel, with light from beneath 
reflecting shimmering brilliance in it, would be hand- 
some.’ The light from beneath he concealed within a 
frosted star-shaped glass shade. And for the tree in a room 
decorated like this he designed one of chromium which he 
hung with crystal balls, white cords, and real white 
burning candles. 

A less pretentious Christmas, Mr. Knowles suggested, 
might have a tree colored to repeat a color in the room 
decorations. He planned such a tree for a room in which 
the predominating tones were coral and apple green; the 
tree he had sprayed a coral tone and hung with white 
tassels. This was set in a chromium bowl where the lights 
were concealed to shine up through the branches. For the 
window in this room, he specified a wreath of mirrored- 
glass balls, hung from white tassels with a spray of lac- 
quered red holly, and for the dining-table decoration a 
bowl of mirrored-glass balls and lacquered red holly. 


Conrrontep with the problem of giving a holiday air to 
a Classic Georgian dining-room, Aurelia Hunt chose laurel 
leaves for greenery which she had made in formal swags 
and fastened in regular loops between the pilasters of the 
room. White porcelain horns at either end of a long table 
were filled with fruit and laurel leaves, and a white porce- 
Jain urn on the mantel held more fruit and laurel leaves. 
A matched pair of Christmas trees she placed at either side 
of the mantel, decorating them with ropes of white 
camellias and with white candles. 

For a French provincial room, Miss Hunt searched out 


" old books and found some quaint wreaths which she had 


copied. Sprays of pine and laurel made the bases of the 
wreaths, into which were woven gilded nuts, apples, 
colored blown eggshells, and small sea shells. Then she 
took an Italian Della Robbia plate and had those beautiful 
fruit wreaths copied too, and hung them alternately with 
the French provincial wreaths for Christmas in a tranquil 
unpretentious room belonging to a literary family. 





A swag of crystal holly hangs over this mantel, az 
bulb concealed in the frosted star-shaped glass 
shade below casting a shimmering light upon it. 
Forrest G. Knowles, Decorator 


This tree was sprayed a coral tone and set in @ 
chromium bowl in which lights were concealed. 
At the window hangs a wreath of mirrored-glass 
balls hung from white tassels. Forrest G. Knowles, 
Decorator 
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A Victorian music-room with swags of white leaves caught by gold stars over the windows. 
Alabaster urns filled with fruit decorate the overmantel and niches. Bruce Buttfield, Decorator 


New ideas for Christmas decorations?’ repeated the tall 
lean young man, Russel Wright, whose modern metal 
designs have attracted so much attention during the last 
few years. ‘Well, I'm going to have our Santa Claus 
this year made with a Bernard Shaw mask.’ This sounded 
interesting and we pressed him further for a description of 
Shaw in this new role. The idea finally evolved into this 
plan. A silhouette Christmas tree of aluminum in a flat 
cut-out sheet would be set flat against a wall, and from its 
jagged branches presents tied in bright paper could be 
suspended. Presiding over this tree would be a Santa, 
likewise set flat against the wall, and made in silhouette of 
cut-out pieces of red and white felt. Mr. Wright's mask of 
Shaw with beard and eyebrows of long thin bottle brushes 
would .be hung above for Santa’s head. And, say we, 
Shaw should make a very amusing Christmas saint. Mr. 
Wright also had some ideas of putting his modern Santa in 
a sleigh harnessed to a team of reindeers, having as heads 
masks of Garbo, Hoover, the Prince of Wales, and King 
George — a delicious idea for those who revere the intel- 


_ lect of the Irish sage. 


Mr. Wright also had another bright idea for a modern 
tree and Santa. This tree was made of very thin Apollo 
metal, pleated and attached to a centre pole in umbrella 
fashion. Three tiers of this made the tree, and hooks 
fastened beneath suspended the presents. Lighting came 
indirectly from under the sheets of metal and made gleam- 
ing reflections. For a Santa he used an aluminum mask 
with an abundant white beard, topped it with a stovepipe 
hat, and dressed a scarecrow frame in a long red coat. The 
fun of this might be augmented by having father or one of 
the guests dress up in the rig and pass around the presents. 


Curisrmas decorations for an apartment, perhaps, where 
a traditional tree takes up more space than can be spared?’ 
countered Woodward Fellows of Regent House. And he 
proceeded to describe a twenty-first-floor living-room 
where Christmas, a good old-fashioned red and green 
Christmas, was celebrated in a typically modern space- 
saving manner. Southern Smilax, looped around the ivory 
paneled walls in abundant trailing garlands, framed flat 
symbolic trees made of small-sized holly wreaths grouped 
together in the outline of Christmas trees; ten wreaths 
were wired together for each tree and tacked to the wall at 
regular intervals. Tree trunks were suggested by beaver- 
board pieces cut out and twined with sprays of Smilax. 

Another apartment-house Christmas he suggested by 
making the wall sconces the centres of decoration. Loops 
of Smilax hung from the mouldings and outlined the wall 
panels, and in the centres of each panel the wall brackets 
were festooned with abundant clusters of poinsettias and 
Christmas greens. The same cluster was repeated over 
the fireplace. 


In a hospitable home where Christmas clings to many of 
its old traditions, the holiday decorations are much hand- 
somer than the familiar tinsel effects. For on Christmas 
Eve in this rambling house down come all the window 
draperies in the living- and dining-rooms, 
and in their place (Continued on page 420) 


A tree of Apollo metal in umbrella shape 
and a scarecrow Santa with alumt- 
num mask. Russel Wright, Decorator 
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This studio apartment belonging to Miss 
Genevieve Glendening has one large 
room which can be adapted to many 
purposes. The walls are white, slightly 
rough in texture; the floor is covered with 
natural-colored fibre rugs; the furniture 
is white rattan and split willow with 
brown cushions. The larger pieces are 
upholstered in brown velvet. The couches 
are covered with orange rep and have 
brown velvet and lemon rep cushions 


OVER THE ROOFS OF PAR 


Photographs by Wynn Richards 











The dining section of the room extends along 
the terrace. At the windows are fine white 
voile glass curtains and dark brown velvet 
curtains which are pulled at night. The 
wall opposite is entirely mirrored. The 
dining table, which is illustrated on the op- 
posite page, is white with a glass top, the 
under side of which is grooved and frosted 
to give a rippled effect. The plates are 


. black pottery, the bowls white, the glasses 


amber. Light is furnished by old farm 
lamps of tin. The white split-willow chairs 
are also of peasant origin 


The illustration above shows the long win- 
dows leading on to the terrace, with a game 
table set in front of them. At right angles 
to the dining side of the room is the bed- 
room alcove pictured at the right. This 
may be shut off from the rest of the room by 
the dark brown velvet curtains 
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CLAREMONT MANOR ON THE JAMES 


A. Seventeenth-Century Estate recently restored by General and Mrs. William Horner Cocke 


BY EDITH TUNIS SALE 


Ox the south shore of Powhatan’s River, down in Vir- 
ginia, there is an enchanting Old World spot called Clare- 
mont Manor, now the property of General and Mrs. 
William Horner Cocke, whose history might be traced 
back to the English manor of like name. As the latter 
house, built by Sir John Van Brugh in the Shire of Surrey, 
was in existence when Queen Anne reigned, it seems safe 
to assume that a kinship may have existed between these 
two country seats between which an ocean rolls. English 
historians have described their Surrey dwelling as ‘a low 
brick house on high ground’ commanding ‘a most pro- 
digious fine prospect of the Thames.’ Virginia's Clare- 
mont, in Surry County, is also a low brick house on high 
ground, but instead of the Thames, it overlooks the 
James River. 

It was in 1639 that the grant of twelve 
thousand acres comprising the Clare- 
mont estate was made to Arthur Allen, 


who began — as may be discovered in 
the Courthouse at Surry — the present 





The old manor house from the river 
front appears somewhat small under 
the trees that tower above it, and 
yet from any angle it gives an im- 
pression of dignity and spaciousness 


building in 1660. Unfortunately, legend and tradition 


‘have been so closely interwoven about Claremont Manor 


that certain other facts connected with its founding are 
not quite clear. The gaps in the history of the plantation, 
however, serve only to preserve the provocative sense of 
mystery that surrounds it. 

The old manor house, almost human in its personality, 
is markedly individual and has, in addition to its romantic 
history, a distinctive appearance which has recently been 
achieved. Quite different from the majority of Virginia 
country seats, the house, which from the river appears 
somewhat small, is placed on the southern edge rather than 
in the centre of the twelve-acre park, where dusky hem- 
locks and Magnolia grandiflora are in strong contrast to 
the moonlight glow of old mimosas, 
and where the bloom of an ancient 
cherry rivals the dogwood in May. 
Conspicuous among the ninety or more 
magnificent trees that throw shadows 
over the broad pleasance are walnuts 


Photographs by H. Baghy 
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The porch, added as a summer necessity in more recent years, 
modified the perfection of the original T form of the house and 


yet contributed an interesting variation to the west front 
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from England and chestnuts from 
Japan, which tower above specimens 
of sempervirens boxwood accenting 
the lawn at various angles, and swamp 
myrtle taken from the near-by shore. 
Most notable of all are the ivory- 
trunked crapemyrtles and hedges of flowering almond. 
Great coffee trees with fern-like foliage define the southern 
forecourt, and a giant tulip poplar, its bole swathed with 
English 1vy, overshadows the house upon the right. 
Small though it appears from certain vistas, the Queen 
Anne house gives an impression of great dignity and spa- 
ciousness. Its general mass is altogether satisfying, and 
the harmonious relation between the main block and its 
dependencies is given by the interesting walls attaching 
the original office and the bakehouse, thus forming the 
forecourt and again recalling England’s Claremont, which 
originally had advanced wings. The unusual proportions 
of the southern facade give the house a subtle interest and 
attraction that could have been attained in no other way. 
The sharp central roof interrupted by dormers, the clus- 
tered chimney stacks, painted white but capped with 
black, the fine dentil cornice, and the two quaint little 
windows nestling so closely to the classic doorway — 
these, with the unique little office, lend to the old struc- 
ture a definite charm that quickens the least sensitive 


imagination, 


e house lost the perfection of its T form when the 


west porch was ide Ss as 
porch was added as a summer necessity, but it 


this contour in certain chimneys to prove 


The unusual proportions of the southern 
facade, with its sharp central roof and 
two quaint little windows set close to 
the classic doorway, give the house a 
subtle charm that stirs the imagination 


the date of its erection prior to 1700. 

Passage from the calm exterior to 
the glowing interior is effected through 
the south door into the reception 
hall, once the service end, but now 
charming and restful with gray-green 
walls whose paneled chimney breast displays to great 
advantage the modillion cornice and winsome, childhood 
portrait of an uncle of General Cocke. The six-paneled 
doors flanking the fire breast lead into the drawing-room 
by way of alcoves which end at archways. 

One senses that the inspiration of the drawing-room, 
the most important room on the ground floor, came by 
way of France even before hearing the story of the rare 
old furniture supposed to have been made for unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette. Brought from Europe by one of General 
Cocke’s grandfathers shortly after the French Revolution, 
each of the seven pieces of this intriguing furniture dis- 
closes upon examination the name ‘G. Jacob.” According 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the great French 
cabinetmaker was H. Jacob. The other craftsman of like 
name, inspired by jealousy perhaps, moved his shop next 
door and plied a thrifty trade among a noble clientele. As 
the latter is known to have made for the French queen a 
set of acacia-wood salon furniture which corresponds per- 
fectly with that at Claremont, the tale becomes more than 
traditionary. The drawing-room walls, enriched with a 
fine cornice and portraits of merit, reflect the putty color 
of the old French chairs whose slip covers of green and 
white linen show to high advantage above the delicate 











The hall on the river side, originally the formal entrance, has woodwork of pine and a 
very lovely stairway with carved risers. Through the arched doorway one glimpses 


the drawing-room with its rare French furnishings. The Warfield Shops, Decorators 
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Although in the basement, the long dining-room with its oyster-white walls 
and hangings of French-blue motre is as light and airy as any room on the 
floor above. The walls of the library, pictured below, are paneled in pine 


and walnut, and the high-looped window hangings are of green satin damask 











shades in the Aubusson rug and against the wine color of 
the satin damask which hangs over ivory gauze at each 
window. An old crystal chandelier adds sparkle to the 
room and creates a charming radiance by its reflected light 
on Adam mirrors. Conspicuous among other treasures 
is the rare English writing table whose built-on taper 
holder proves its great age. 

From the enchanting drawing-room — which boasts 
five ways of entrance — the hall on the river side is reached, 
which was originally the formal entrance. Here the 
woodwork is of pine in natural color, ornamentation 
being restricted to the carved risers of the stairway. The 
walls are the color of parchment. 

The entire area of the library walls on the opposite 
side of the hall is veneered with panels in bold profile car- 
ried out in walnut and pine. A mellow portrait of General 
Stephen Kearney, grandfather of Mrs. Cocke, looks down 
from the overmantel to lend, with the books that climb 
from floor to ceiling, great dignity and restraint. Dull 
green satin damask forms the high-looped window hang- 
ings within which are other curtains of ivory voile. 
From the library, a door leads into a most livable sunroom 


- 
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through which one passes, by a flight of steps, to the base- 
ment, where a friendly taproom with Early American 
furniture and hand-chamfered beams adjoins the game 
room or smoking-room. 

Two steps fall from this floor level to the sparkling 
dining-room which, with its length of forty-two feet, is 
the very heart of the house. Here the architect has 
achieved a triumph, for, though in the basement, the room 
is as light and airy as any on the floor above. The softness 
of the oyster-white walls enriched with delicate gouge 
work about window and door heads, chair rail and base- 
board, is carried into the gauze glass curtains within high- 
looped hangings of French-blue moire. Some of the furni- 
ture is after Hepplewhite, some chairs Queen Anne, while 
the old Chinese rug is the color of dust with character 
arabesques in blue. The silver chandelier with blue glass 
bobéches and matching side lights, the rare bits of antique 
silver touched with translucent blue, reflect the sapphire 
velvet in the portrait of Mrs. Cocke which dominates the 
eastern wall. At the chimney end, the classic arches of 
the drawing-room are repeated. 

The delightful little office used (Continued on page 420) 





The rare old furniture which inspired the decoration of the drawing-room 1s sup- 
posed to have been made originally for Marie Antoinette, and was brought to this 
country shortly after the French Revolution. The walls reflect the putty color of 
the old French chairs, an Aubusson rug covers the floor, and at the high windows 
wine-colored damask hangings are looped back from ivory gauze glass curtains 
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GARDENS UNDER Gils 


A Conservatory that can be easily 
maintained and that will house 


Plants from widely separated Places 


BY PAUL FROST. 


Fox some years I have been making every effort to per- 
suade architects when they are building conservatories to 
carry the theme into fuller development by providing real 
gardens under glass, for which the only requirement is 
protection against the extreme rigors of Northern winters. 
Such conservatories or protected gardens, designed with 
an understanding of the few facts of climate really essential 
to plants, will prove a boon to horticulturists. 

Secure from the extreme severities of climate within the 
walls and glass of this new greenhouse, plants may be 
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Even in a climate where the winters 
are as severe as the illustration above 
shows, an enclosed garden can easily 
be maintained if it is designed with 
an understanding of the few facts of 
climate really essential to plants 


Doors between living-rooms and the 
garden can often be kept open, giving 
such an attractive vista as the one 
seen at the left. Acacia longifolia 
blooming in February can be seen 


established as they would 
be out of doors, for their 
character of growth and 
foliage, for seasonal dis- 
plays, and for the quali- 









The illustration on the right sh 
a corner of the garden with som| 
the plants growing in the ground ¢ 
afew in tubs and pots. The specta\- 
lar plant with large white bloss| 
zs Datura arborea blooming in | 


ties and distinction they November. Fig, jasmine, aza) 
and rhododendrons can 


acquire with age. Com- 
plete exclusion of frost is 
not essential — although 
a much wider range of species becomes possible 
with that assurance. Practically all azaleas, so 
magnificent a race of plants as camellias, and the 
acacias are quite undisturbed by a few degrees below 
freezing if not unduly continued, or if there is not 
too sudden a drop after the plants are in active 
growth. On the other hand, in the protected gar- 
den temperatures need not, nor can they be, on 
account of the natural warmth of sunlight, main- 
tained consistently low.” The majority of plants 
even in Northern latitudes are quite accustomed to 
rises in temperature due to noonday sunshine, and 
if on occasion, for brief duration, temperatures are 
brought up artificially to those of the living-rooms, 
there will be no detriment to the plants. 

In such an enclosed garden, with beds excavated 
to any depth (as there is no flooring beneath), and 
into which living-room, hall, or dining-room doors 


identified 
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we can do practically all that is done in our 

Southern states, in V estern England, or on much of the 
, ( st Provided there is no requirement of con- 
t 1 temperatures in this winter garden, — and 
E ge of flo vering plants can be grown in tempera- 
tures be ather than above 50°, one naturally com- 


Scarcely another species maintains 


mences with camellias 
such ance of shining foliage unattacked by insects — 
to which advantage is added a long-continued season of 


brilliant display from December until June — as do the 
varieties of Camellia japonica; while another of the species, 
Camellia sasanqua and its forms, completes the year with 
displays that commence often in summer and continue on 
through December. 

Few plants have shown so extended a range of types in 
seminal variation. Forms of japonica appear in single 
white, single pure crimson, single pure pink. Sometimes 
they have rich formation of orange-anthered stamens. 


There are the semi-double with stamens and golden anthers 


mingled with the petals. There are the close, compact 


o> 





formal rosettes that appealed to mid-Victorian taste, and 
there are the flaunting free peony types. Some are flecked 
with color or with white; there are those that are very 
small and those that measure over six inches across. Ca- 
mellias, had we no other species, should give rise to con- 
servatories or camellia houses designed particularly for 
them. They resent only continuous freezing and exces- 
sively high winter temperatures. They survive, in fact, 
though they cannot flower satisfactorily, in protected 


valleys out of doors on Long Island. But under glass, 


.given a modicum of attention, they will maintain pro- 


longed annual displays and luxuriance for generations. 
With their brilliance of color, camellias are not marked 
for fragrance, except in certain varieties of the autumn- 
flowering sasanqua. Acacias, on the other hand, sur- 
passing camellias in their wealth of specific variation, 
supply a powerful and most exquisite perfume in flowers 
that range in every tint of golden and orange and palest 
yellow, with the most marked diversity in forms of in- 
florescence and types of foliage. Not all of these are easily 
grown, but the majority are 
happy in cool temperatures 
with the camellias, and the two 
most important species, A. 
pubescens and A. baileyana, will 
cover an extensive area, their 
pendulous branches following 
the rafters of a conservatory. 
Ranking with camellias and 
acacias, and second to none for 
their long-continued and abun- 
dance of bloom, are the azaleas, 
of which the hybrids at our, 
disposal are now seemingly 
numberless. Indeed the wealth: 
calls rather for discrimination.: 
Of the small-flowered Kurumes, 
Mr. Ernest Wilson of the 
Arnold Arboretum wisely at- 
tempted to designate fifty 
covering a full range of quali- 
ties so exquisite as to be unex- 
celled, and upon which it is 
well to confine attention to the 
exclusion of forms less desirable. 
Still another race, the Sander 
azaleas, deeply 
tinted and possessing their own 
distinct charm, have through- 


similar but 


out their evolution in the 
greenhouses of Professor Sar- 
gent been subjected to most 
discriminating selection. Aza- 


leas, at least young Kurumes, 


This glass room is only 11' x 16', with 
its height varying from 8 to 11’. 
Ventilation is secured by the adjust- 
able sashes in the roof 








Rhododendron fragrantissimum in 
bloom in mid-May. This is a hybrid 
from parents native to the Sikkim 
Himalaya 


when planted out among the camel- 
lias have proved not so easy to handle 
in these particular conditions of 
mine. Unless they are large and 
vigorous plants, they seem subject to 
disturbance at the roots. On the 
other hand, tubbed or potted they 
give no trouble whatever, and plants 
now four and five feet in height are 
annually full-flowered for several 
weeks in early spring. 

As azalea is but a term to distin- 
guish deciduous rhododendrons, all 
the wealth of those recently dis- 
covered in Asia, with their countless 
hybrids that British horticulturists 
for nearly a century have been pro- 
ducing, is at our disposal and 
well adapted to the cool greenhouse. 
Though the Quarantine Act pro- 
hibits the importation of these 
plants, they may be grown from seed 
by those provided with proper equip- 
ment, and will gradually find their 
way into the market. Of the few at 
present accessible in America, Pink 
Pearl combines an interesting and 
significant parentage with great vigor 
of stock and quality of flower, as does 
also the more recently obtainable 
Cornubia, one of the most superb 
rhododendron hybrids ever produced 
in England. Experimenting with 
this material for our winter gardens 
under glass will provide pioneering 
work for those who are willing to 
attempt it and should produce very interesting results. 

In addition to these races of plants great in their horti- 
cultural value are innumerable species, jasmines, Passi- 
floras, daphnes, fragrant olives, the evergreen starjasmine 
vines, pittosporums for their beautiful foliage, the creeping 
fig for walls, and helxine from Corsica, which will cover 
ground in beds and advance as far into walks with its 
delightful mat of yellow green as footsteps will permit. 
All of these require little beyond protection of glass and 
walls, often until Christmas. Then a gentle heat, perhaps 
from one of the recently devised brass radiators occupying 
inconspicuously a minimum of space in the wall, will 
effectively exclude freezing and, as the days begin to 
lengthen, will hasten the development of buds, until about 
the first of March further heat no longer is necessary unless 
there are sudden returns of winter. 

Ventilation is as essential as water for plants, and those 


particularly in tubs or pots. On sunny noondays with 
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temperatures above freezing, some circulation of air should 
be provided; and ventilators or doors must not be forgotten 
when temperatures fall below freezing. A few minutes of 
watering with a hose is generally sufficient once a week in 
the winter, but otherwise such a garden demands less 
attention than a bay window of Geraniums. There is a 
period, of course, at the outset, as the collection is being 
assembled, of as many exacting duties as one may care to 
assume, just as there would be in working out of doors, 
but once established, particularly if there are few details 
in the way of potted plants, a conservatory as large as the 
usual living-room can be maintained for the most part by 
two or three specific directions carefully followed in a few 
quite negligible moments of a day's time. 

The greenhouse here illustrated is only eleven by sixteen 
feet in extent, while its height varies from eight to eleven 
feet. It is supplemented by a root cellar slightly smaller in 
area. Here have been gathered and (Continued on page 419) 
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CALIFORNIA AND NEW ENGLAND MEET 


The House of Dr. and Mrs. Harry J. Schott 


at Brentwood Heights in Los Angeles 


WILLIAM H. HARRISON, ARCHITECT 


THE owners of this house wished a home suitable to California and yet 
providing an appropriate background for their New England furniture. 


In consequence a ranch house of Monterey type was designed, combined 





mouldings and details of Early American influence. The white 
ing a small dooryard garden also suggests New Eng- 


7 


cony one may look out to the Pacific Ocean 





The narrow balcony permits direct sunlight in the early morning and late 
afternoon and yet affords shade at midday. The walls of the house are of 
‘cement gun’ plaster with a finish coat of white, troweled to a fairly smooth 


texture, and the paneled shutters and blinds are eucalyptus-leaf green 
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ESS In the study above, the walls 
of knotty white pine have been 
Stained a walnut brown and 
waxed, forming a mellow 
background for Colonial fur- 
niture and brightened by 
colorful hangings and hooked 
rugs 
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The walls and ceiling of the 
living-room at the left are of 
light buff-colored plaster with 
ceiling beams stained and 
whitewashed 
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PULLING A ROOM OUT OF THE DOLDRUMS 


III. Getting rid of White Elephants by Camouflage 


BY -ETHEL. LEWIS 








Drawings by Verna Cook Salomonsky 





A high radiator to the left of the window threw this side of the room out of balance. To camouflage this defect, the 
radiator was concealed by encasing it behind a grille topped by a bookcase, and a balanced effect was achieved by 
building a similar bookcase to the right of the window. This one has cupboards below instead of the radiator 


Tis always good fun to pull a room out of the doldrums, 
whether you do it by pepping it up with color, by reor- 
ganizing it, or by camouflage. Everyone loves to get the 
best of a difficult problem, which may mean taking care of 
an awkward architectural situation, making an old chair 
look like a new one, or hiding the unsightly radiators that 
will persist in spoiling an otherwise charming room. 

Unfortunately nearly everyone has at least one white 
elephant that must be subdued. Occasionally it is only a 
matter of a little readjustment, but more often it is a case 
for ingenuity as well. And that is where the art of camou- 
flage comes in, for after all that means merely hiding the 
essential thing in such a way that it is not too apparent to 
the casual observer. 






AN 


RADIATORS 


How to hide the radiator is one of those problems that 
often seem unsurmountable. The sketch above shows 
how one old-fashioned high radiator was camouflaged so 


that it became a decorative addition to the room. Some- 
times it does seem as if the people who set the radiators 
just drop them down in the best wall spaces without con- 
sideration for the difficulties of placing large pieces of 
furniture. Though of recent years it has become a custom 
to set them under windows, it used to be a trick to place 
them next to the window. In this case the high radiator 
quite spoiled the wall space to the left of the window and 
threw that whole side of the room out of balance. 

How to conceal that radiator and yet get the full benefit 
from it was the problem. Instead of hiding it we made a 
feature of it! First of all it was encased and so insulated 
that the amount of radiation was increased. When com- 
pleted it occupied the lower section of a bookcase which 
was topped with a nice architectural pediment. It did not 
look particularly like a built-in bookcase, but more like a 
movable piece of furniture. In order to acquire the balance 
which the radiator had spoiled, we built in another book- 
case exactly matching the one that housed the radiator. 
The only difference was that behind the grille work, which 
on the other side hid the radiator, was a good-sized cup- 
board. The room looked far more attractive than it ever had 
before and the awkwardly placed radiator was no longer 


apparent. 
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Bookcases have been built in on either side of a fireplace 
so often that when we see one without its accompanying 
shelves it looks lonesome. But bookcases and windows are 
rather new acquaintances. It is strange that windows, 
which give a room light and color, are so often stum- 
blingblocks in arrangement. In one large living-room 
in a most informal house there 
groups of windows which have always been 


Under two of 


are four 
decorative trials to the owner. 
them are radiators without even a shelf to 
camouflage their usefulness. When a table and 
chair were placed by each group, the ensemble 
of the room was broken up. If they were left 
alone, they looked flat and unused. The final 
solution worked out is shown in the sketch 
at the right. The windows, as you can see, 
were rather low, and there was a lovely and 
different view from each group. Under the 
two windows where there were no radiators 
we built in bookcases, the tops of which, 
level with the window sill, served as tables. 
The shelves extended the full width of the 
windows and so necessitated the use of short 
curtains of plain marquisette. This was then 
an ideal place for a comfortable chair for 
reading by day or by night. The two other 
groups of windows were treated in the same 





















































Decorative panels blocking out an unused doorway 





way, the wide shelves hiding the tops of the radiators. 

Corners in a room are often a problem, especially when 
they look blank and unoccupied and quite out of things. 
That is the place to build in a corner cupboard — whether 
for books and small objets d'art, or for extra china and 
silver, if it happens to be in the dining-room. The room 
will immediately look more completely furnished and 
more interesting with such a blank corner filled in. 


























UNUSED DOORS 


Too many doors often spoil a room, for they take up so 
much wall space and require so many lanes for travel. In 
some rooms a few of those doors are unnecessary and can 
be closed up at least temporarily. Occasionally a room 
that has opened off the living-room, perhaps even the 
dining-room, has to be converted into a different type of 
room. If there is another entrance to it, the wide French 
doors are not needed. If you can do a real job of rebuilding 
they can be eliminated, but there is a way to camouflage 
them if they have to stay where they are. The sketch at 
the left shows the solution. A frame was fitted into the 
main panel of the door and on it was stretched a piece of 
very decorative hand-blocked linen. This was held firmly 
in place by an inconspicuous moulding which seemed a 

















part of the new door. The resultant effect was that of two 
very handsome and decorative panels on that side of the 
room. They provided the perfect background for a fine old 
Chippendale chair and a small table with a decorative lamp 
that was quite in harmony with the chznozserie wall panels. 
The door was successfully blocked out, a new wall space 
was created in each room, and a pleasant grouping of 
furniture made possible, all with a little camouflage. 

The same general effect can be obtained by using wall- 
paper for the panels or by painting designs directly on the 
glass. The only difficulty with the latter suggestion is that 
it is not always easy to make a design which can be worked 
out over the little wooden strips that hold each small 
pane of glass. 





The bedroom, too, quite often needs some camoutlage. 
A built-in corner dressing table may help an empty corner; 
a built-in dressing wardrobe might fill one side of the room. 
But the most difficult room is the one that has insufficient 
wall space. There may be a place for a bed, and let’s hope 
it does n’t have to face the light; there may be room for a 
dresser or chest of drawers, but where to put the dressing 
table is a question. The wall space between the windows is 
not wide enough, and to place it in front of either one 
would look rather lopsided. You might work 
it out as we did in the sketch shown below. 
There the space between the windows was 
eighteen inches and of no value for a piece of 
furniture. So we filled it in with a piece of 
mirror and built in a dressing table right there. 
The windows heretofore had to be treated 
separately, but with the mirror between they 
could be curtained as one wide window. The 
little draped dressing table which fitted in 
neatly had ample storage space on each side. 
The same idea could be worked out if there was 
a radiator under one or both windows, for the 
dressing table would fit in between and its top 
could extend for the full width of the two 
windows if need be. In front of a window is 
always an ideal place for a dressing table, and 
the mirror in this case served a double purpose. 
It hid or rather camouflaged that wall space 
and provided the necessary looking-glass for 
dressing. 


Other Problems, The architectural difficul- 
ties are really the most serious, as they usually 
require the aid of a competent carpenter. One 
of the greatest offenders that people struggle 
with in vain is the mantel that is too high for 
the room and so throws it all out of propor- 
tion. For instance, one that is very familiar 
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to me was five feet three inches from the floor to the mantel- 
shelf, which leaves only three feet six inches to the ceiling. 
The whole thing was so high that the good-looking mantel 
ornaments could not show to advantage, and trailing vines 
and flowers had to be used. The one real solution in the 
effort to make it look a bit lower was to take a tuck in it. 
It so happened, and that is the usual case, that just below 
the shelf was a broad band some eight inches wide, and 
below that the rather good mouldings that frame the actual 
fire opening. By taking off one or two unnecessary bands 
or strips of beading the shelf was lowered ten inches. That 
immediately put the mantel down into the room, gave the 
shelf greater interest, and apparently pushed up the ceiling. 
It was a rather simple job and yet one that made a tremen- 
dous difference in that room. Some mantels need only to 
have unnecessary decorations removed, such as bunches of 
grapes or little beads that are already in danger of dropping 
off. Take off all the unnecessary ornament, paint it the 
color of your walls if you want to make it inconspicuous, 
and you have done a good piece of camouflage. 

Another architectural problem is that of the room that 
looks too long and narrow and is therefore difficult to 
arrange comfortably. In one such room there were only 
two windows, and those in the end wall. They were flat 
and uninteresting and the whole room lacked charm. So 
we changed that end of the room by building out a false 
wall so that the windows were recessed. Incidentally that 
also took care of the radiators, which were under each 
window. The false wall cut the room down a bit so it was 
of better proportion and made two (Continued on page 420) 

















Making the most of a narrow space between two windows 
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Vie constitutes a room in 
the modern style? Too often in 
America it has meant harshly 
angled furniture, metal chairs 
which could have been assembled 
by a plumber, and colors whose 
clashing should only be viewed 
through layers of theatrical 
gauze if the witness is to retain his eyesight unimpaired. 
Even in rooms less strident, warmth and a personal quality 
are nearly always lacking, for experimentation in this 
country has been more the result of superimposing an 
artificial style than working in one which responds to an 
inner need. 

The small New York apartment illustrated, in spite of 
the fact that, with two minor exceptions, all of its furni- 


ture 1s old, 1s more modern in feeling than many interiors 


hich hear rl hia F ; : : 
ch bear the obvious marks of the Machine Age in their 
highly polished curfa - ip 
nighly polished surfaces and sharp profiles. Of modern 
t >< > 4] } rh 1 { [ 
cture e are several, but they hang in close proximity 


» ] t eh fs Sivieree ‘ 
\Gteek mask of the first century s.c. and a Chinese 
J ten centuries than themselves. Such 
le ; Of the old and new in a room whose dimensions 


OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES 


BY JEANNETTE LOWE 


are twelve by fifteen feet is a comforting reassurance that 
good things of any period may harmonize so long as there 
is kinship in the spirit which dictated their design. What 
is modern in the design of these rooms would seem to 
depend upon a new approach rather than new materials. 
A realignment of values is apparent which has its roots 
actually in a new attitude toward living, and it has re- 
ceived its great inspiration in the new ideas in architec- 
ture in France, Sweden, and Holland principally. Expert- 
mentation both in domestic architecture and in decoration 
has gone further in Europe than it has here, and naturally 
enough the new ideas have been further thought out. 
First of all there has been a simplification in the ar- 
rangement of rooms born of a desire for freedom of move- 
ment. Fewer pieces of furniture are put into a room; and 





each piece is important primarily because it is destined for 
use, and secondarily because from a decorative point of 
view it is part of a unit. It is in this emphasis on mass that 
a modern room differs most radically from one of a conven- 
tional period design. Heretofore furniture and decorative 
objects have been considered individually as to their beauty 
and then arranged as a series of harmonious pieces. To- 
day’s standards are more concerned with the arrangement 
of furniture so that it may create a feeling of masses which 
are interrelated. To achieve this a sense of space 1s essen- 
tial. Therefore everything extraneous must be ruthlessly 
eliminated. 

It may be seen that when this new point of view is com- 
prehended it is not necessary to abandon all one’s old 
furniture in order to work in the modern manner, but by 
rearranging one’s possessions in new lines it is possible to 
achieve a wholly modern effect. A state of transition exists 


The simplicity displayed in the arrangement of the furnishings of this apartment expresses 
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in all matters pertaining to decoration both in Europe and 
here, but the spirit which animates the modern style has 
been more completely digested abroad. It is interesting to 
see how successfully the apartment photographed expresses 
the fundamental concepts of the modern style. 

Since one of the prerequisites is that a house and each 
room in it shall be arranged in strict accordance with the 
use to which it is to be put, it must be stated immediately 
that this apartment exists primarily not as a home re- 
sponding to all the various functions of living, but as a 
pied-a-terre for occasional dining in town, dressing, and 
entertaining. There is no provision therefore for the three 
R’s — no bookcase, no desk, no slide rule. It consists of an 
entrance hall, a living-room, and two bedrooms. 

Entering the living-room, which opens from the hall, 
one finds an apartment in which beautiful proportions, a 
sense of space and order, are unusually impressive. Of light 
there is plenty, and rich, soft 
color, but not an extraneous 
object disturbs its restful 


one of the fundamental concepts of the modern style. In the living-room Louis Philippe calm. Three chairs and a 


chairs and a Biedermeier couch have beige cotton upholstery, the walls are cream 
color, the ceiling a deeper yellow, and the curtains yellow wool. Two Chinese panels 
on opposite walls add much to the warmth of the room. Frank Everest Moffat, Decorator 


sofa, all superlatively com- 
fortable, lamps whose light is 
filtered through soft shades of 
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In one corner of the living-room is a nest of Chinese tables of natural 
teakwood waxed, on which stands a small porcelain Thibetan figurine 
o 


silk, a couple of low tables for the ordinary impedimenta of 


entertaining —— it is an atmosphere to induce profound 


ease. Its massing of wall decorations, each of which in- 
cludes certain pieces of furniture in its pattern, gives a 
quiet rhythm. 
+4 


The eye is always entertained and never 
worried. 
Brows 1 


ro and yellows are the predominating colors, but 


ley range trom dull beige in the carpet to pale gleams of 


inese wall panels. A warm cream color 
vork, the ceiling being painted 
> 1s a reversal of the age-old idea that 


tr at the floor should diminish, not 









increase, at the ceiling. The carpet was made in 
Munich, and its border is black, chartreuse, and 
white. The curtains are of yellow wool and 
the modern predilection for horizontal line is 
achieved in the windows by alternate stripes of 
clear and frosted glass, two crisscross bars of 
wood having been added to the ordinary window 
frames. 

Of the two Chinese panels which hang on op- 
posite walls, one is of the tenth century, the 
other is modern. Their rich but sober coloring 
contributes enormously to the warmth of the 
room. Under the old one stands a low Chinese 
walnut chest of the eighteenth century. Origi- 
nally for the storing of food, it has a series of five 
Shallow drawers and several deep cupboards 
with an elegant bit of carving in low relief at the 
bottom. The lamp on top of the chest was made 
from a brilliant blue-green vase, a piece of 
French porcelain of the eighteenth century. 
Chinoiserie and Je dix-huitieme have an affinity 
easy to comprehend, but in what other century 
than the twentieth would they be associated as 
near neighbors with so inconsequential a jade as 
is depicted in the modern German painting of a 
wooden doll entitled ‘After the Ball’! A row of 
five white geraniums in as many ordinary earthen- 
ware pots stand in crisp and machine-like order 
on the chest. 

A pair of Louis Philippe chairs, very low and 
comfortable, and a Biedermeier sofa are up- 
holstered in a beige cotton material of modern 
German chevron design. The only other chair 
has a severely rectangular outline and is Louis 
XVI. Over it hang two eighteenth-century 
boiserie panels, originally over-doors. The low 
white tables which flank the sofa were specially 
designed and have tops of zenitherm, a very 
practical surface since it is impervious to spots. 
The pair of metal lamps came from the Exposi- 
tion of Swedish Art held in Stockholm in 1930, 
and are quite modern in both design and ma- 
terial. The tops of their silk shades are covered 
so that there is no glare from them, an important 
feature when lamps are placed below eye level. 
Several green Ming dishes provide the room with 
square ash trays and strong color contrast. Ona 
high teakwood base between the two windows 
stands a carved stone cock with an almost Me&trovic 
feeling in the flatly carved indications of the wings and 
feathers. It is from the rooftree of a Chinese temple. 

In a corner is a nest of Chinese tables of natural teak- 
wood lightly waxed. A porcelain Thibetan figurine of a 
priest stands on the top, and on the wall above it there 
hang three small objects, a list of which reads like a page 
of Edward Lear. A modern German tile, orange and white, 
hangs at the top, and below is a French Empire clock, a 
going concern, incidentally, and underneath that a terra- 
cotta Greek mask of the first century B.c. They make a 
curiously strong combination. 
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a border of Empire flock wallpaper. It is a 
double border with the irregular edges facing 
each other, so that the outline as it strikes the 
eye is an unbroken line. The bed, which is 
American Empire, is rather low, and is cov- 
ered with a heavy dark material, the same 
stuff used in glass curtains at the window. A 
thin light material is draped over a window 
pole with Empire lions’ heads. A complete 
and modern reversal of values is seen in this 
| arrangement of light over dark curtains, and 
| the effect is to enhance the size of the room by 
cutting up the wall less obviously. The floors 
are light in tone, the ceiling deeper than 
either floor or walls —again a reversal of 
the conventional values. 





















In the owner’s bedroom the walls are white 
with a double border of Empire flock wall- 
paper. On the bed is a heavy dark material 
which is used also at the window, over which 
is draped a thin light fabric, thus reversing 
the usual arrangement 


A glimpse into the entrance hall from the 
living-room reveals only rectangles in furnt- 
ture and pictures. Behind the low Chinese tea 
table are panels of teakwood in different planes 


A glimpse into the entrance hall from the living-room 
reveals only rectangles in furniture and pictures. A 
Chinese inlaid chest, a low tea table originally to eat from 
while sitting on the floor, and behind it a modern back- 
ground of teakwood panels arranged in different planes 
against the wall. Pictures are hung as much for the pat- 
tern they make together as for their individual contribu- 
tion in color and interest. 

Two small bedrooms carry out further the same ideas as 
underlie the arrangement of the living-room and hall. 
They are extremely stimulating as regards the possibilities 
which they suggest for dealing with the very confined 
space allotted bedrooms in most apartments. Instead of 
the usual tiny box-like bedroom with its crowded and 
jutting furniture, each one of these has a restful arrange- 
ment which omits none of the essentials. 

In the bedroom photographed the walls are white with 
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I buy it?’ All the furnishings shown in its four 
pages are available in large cities throughout 
the country, and have been selected because 
they are new and desirable from the point of 
view of both style and quality. For additional 


information about them, send a self-addressed, 


p ‘ stamped envelope to Readers’ Service, House 
_ : Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston. The 
Cae numbers are for your conyenience in writing 


Photographs by David J. Koser 











For these maple pieces a background of white walls and 
soft pink woodwork is suggested, with a deep rose carpet 
and dotted cream marquisette curtains. The bed (1), 
with canopy to match the curtains, may be converted into 
a crib; the five-drawer chest (2) has wooden pulls; the 


‘a ( ) floor lamp (3) with three-legged base has a shade 


decorated with Mother Goose characters; the child's 





Sa chair (4) has a woven rush seat; the wicker bassinet (5) 
has rubber-tired wheels and top of pale blue silk and 
lace; the wooden doil carriage (6) is made to withstand 


ED B VY -Baess: T -AVN DD! CoO: hard wear, and the other toys are equally practical 
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For the nursery finished in the more modern manner, 
this furniture of sturdy construction is particularly 
good. This ts all finished in a rich gray-blue enamel 
with chromium pulls, and is used here with cream 


walls, French-blue woodwork, spread and curtains of 





cotton with varying stripes of rose red, and a navy-blue 

woven cotton rug. The bureau (7) has three capactous 

drawers, the lamps (8) and mirror (9) are of chromium; 

the table (10) has a black waterproof top; the chairs ae 

(11) have cushions to match the curtains; the cabinet 

(12) holds both books and toys; the bed (13) is espe- 

cially designed to hold the bedclothes tightly in place AS ARRANGED BY MARSHALL FIELD AND CO. 
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For 


Breakfast for One 


} 
On the wicker breakfast tray 
(14) which has deep pockets 
for letters and papers, and a 
removable top with gayly pat- 
terned chintz covered with 
glass, is a set of Wedgwood 
pottery (15) of very fine cream 
glaze with fluted and classic 
leaf borders and leaf finials 
suggesting Adam inspiration 





The design of this set (16) with 

pink foliage border and quaint 

Old World rural scenes in the 

same coloring has survived in 

popularity from the days of 
Georgian England and Amer- 
ica to this more sophisticated age ' 


For those who like their china 

less decorated there is this most 

attractive set (17) with the cof- 

fee service in interesting squar- 

ish shapes. This modern ware 

has a rich white glaze with 
moulded borders enhanced by 


bands of brilliant apple-green 


This set with a floral pattern 
(18) is known as the ‘Rambler 
Rose’ design. It has dark green 
border lines and a delightful 
pattern of nosegays consisting 
of pink roses, lavender anemo- 
nes, and blue morning-glories 





For 


the Library Desk 


Assembled here are a lamp in 
antique brass with red en- 
amel trim and shade (19); an 
onyx pen tray and holder 
with calendar (20); finely 
carved book ends of gold- 
washed brass, representing 
Hindu detties (21); and a 
portfolio (22) copied from 
an old Persian manuscript 
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Photographs by Wynn Richards 


The larger fountain-pen holder 
(23) combines green Brazilian 
onyx with black Italian marble; 
the smaller one (24) ts black 
enamel with gold-plated mount- 
ing. The wooden book ends (25) 
are in black, white, and yellow 













The objects at the right are also 

suggestions for book ends for 
those with nautical tastes. The 
Jish (26) are of sea-blue glazed 

pottery with black spots and 
fins, and the snail (27) carrying 

its spiral shell is of terra cotta 

with soft translucent white glaze 


As an interesting contrast to the 
naturalistic representations of 
fish and snail above are these 

stylized figures of cat and ele- 
phant (28) which will serve 
as book ends. These come in 





copper, brass, or in chromium 





The articles shown on this page are from: Erskine Danrortu Corp. [19, 22]; L. E. WaTerMAN 
Co. [20]; Mirretporrer Straus [21]; W. A. ScHagrer Pen Co. [23]; Parker Pen Co 
[24]; Geo. F. Basserr & Co. [25, 26]; Sysrz Witson [27]; Cuase Brass & Copper Co. [28 
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III. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde in the World of 


Upholstered Furniture 


BY LUCY, D: TAYLOR 


ee chairs in two different stores. The salesmen call 
them by the same name. One is priced $29.98 and the other 
is $98.00. To the casual buyer who is inexperienced in the 
ways of upholstered-furniture construction their general 
aspect is about the same, and the question immediately 
arises, What would I be paying for in that $98.00 chair?” 

In all justice to the situation in hand, it might be more to 
the point to turn the question around and ask, ‘What am I 
paying for in the chair that costs $29.98?” The chances are 
that the buyer of this chair is getting a travesty on up- 
holstered furniture even though outwardly the piece seems 
genuine. He may discover, for instance, that the wooden 
frame is made of old box boards; that it is guiltless of 
anything known to the cabinetmaker as joinery; that it 
has the cheapest sort of spring construction — the kind 
that will succumb with sighs of relief at an early oppor- 
tunity; that the covering of the springs, if any, is of the 
Cheapest gunny sacking or muslin; and that the small 
amount of stuffing is merely the sweepings from the floor 


f ly . j 
of a damp, dark, dirty workroom. These pleasant possi- 


This chair shows a thorough job of upholstery with 
jirm construction and a good grade of materials. 
Note the way the edge is shaped and held in place and 
compare with the illustration on the opposite page. 
Note also the number of cords that tie the springs. 
These are knotted around them, and also knotted 
again where they are attached to the frame. The cov- 
ering of the springs is of good-quality material, firmly 
stitched to the spring to keep it steady and taut 


Note, too, the number of strips 
of webbing under the chair, 
its firm texture, interlacing, 
and the way it is tacked to 
the frame, and compare with 
the illustration on the oppo- 
site page. Illustrations on this 
page by courtesy of Palmer and 
Embury 


bilities may all be bought for the munificent sum of $29.98. 
Rip the piece open and check it for yourself. 

For the higher price — and there are many good grades 
between — one finds careful construction and sanitary 
materials of character and substance that promote comfort 
as well as durability. Both reasonable time for the accom- 
plishment of good work, and the skill that comes only 
through long years of training, have gone into its making 
along with the better materials. Moreover, its workmen 
have been given a wage allowed them to keep their chil- 
dren out of factories, and sanitary working conditions. 

To the buyer accustomed to look for quality in furniture, 
there are differences in the exterior aspect of these two 
chairs that are easily discernible. Upholstery cannot be 
skimped very much without evidence of it in the exterior 





lines; unskilled workmanship and cheap short cuts are apt 
to be indicated in the proportions and modeling of the 
upholstery. These are danger signals to the connoisseur. 

We cannot all, however, afford to pay $98 or more for a 
chair, even though we appreciate its worth. But that need 
not necessarily mean decorative defeat for us. There are 
simple pieces of furniture that have the quality and sin- 
cerity of folk songs and that are openly only what they 
purport to be. Some of our most satisfying antiques 
were originally inexpensive. But they were so simple and 
straightforward in style, so sincere, that even to-day they 
are setting standards of excellence for us, like the old 
folk songs. 

My price limit in chairs is, say, in the neighborhood of 
$30 to $40. There are constructions and materials that can 
give me good value at this price, but not if I insist upon 
finding for this sum the exterior appearance of the more 
expensive types. There are good standards of quality that 
can be demanded by consumers within given price ranges, 
and manufacturers could be forced to mark their goods 
plainly so that the public would know for a certainty what 
they were paying for. This would be a protection to all of 
the good manufacturers, and price cutting and unsanitary 
or inferior materials could be to a great extent eliminated. 

And even at the very low prices at which thousands of 
our people are forced to buy, there is still something that 
could be produced honestly, cleanly, and satisfactorily. 








The back of this poorly 
constructed chair shows 
webbing of inferior qual- 
ity, not interlaced, and 
not properly tacked. Com- 
pare this to the back and 
bottom of the chair on the 


opposite page 


Although this chair cost nearly as much as the one 
on the opposite page, its workmanship is slovenly 
when compared with it. Notice, for instance, the 
coarseness and sleaziness of the material, tts care- 
less disposition, and the lack of stitching to hold it 
in place. Note also the unevenness in tying the 
springs and the few cords and knots. This chair 
needed repair almost before it had been used 
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But it would not show a clumsy attempt to reproduce 
something that can be made satisfactorily only at a higher 
price. Up to date, no extensive effort has been made to 
design for this less expensive market with the cardinal 
points in mind of sanitary materials, reasonable durability, 
decent working conditions for the worker, and intelligence 
in design. In the meantime, owing to the late unpleasant- 
ness of financial conditions, the market has been flooded 
with cheap, shoddy articles which, because they have 
been made with certain resemblances to better grades, have 
fooled many people into buying them. 

It has taken the labor of centuries to come to our present 
point of development in upholstered furniture. Sofas and 
easy-chairs were unknown in earlier times. It remained 
for the Victorian age to develop ingenious contraptions of 
multitudinous springs and over-stuffing as ugly as the 
greater portion of the rest of their furniture. But the 
chairs had a way with them! They fitted our human bodies 
and backs. And itis much to the credit of our present-day 
manufacturers that they have shorn the Victorian over- 
stuffed and over-padded monstrosities of their most ob- 
noxious features and refined them to acceptable designs 
that are admirably adapted to rooms with the older, more 
formal period pieces. Moreover, under good factory 
conditions these pieces are being made better than they 
ever were before, so that an analysis of high-grade over- 
stuffed furniture of to-day gives us actually a much better 
standard than that of the past, with the 
exception of the more formal period types. 
Thus this generation has made a real con- 
tribution to furniture history in its finest 
pieces of upholstered furniture. 
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This chair represents an honest 
compromise. A standard-made roll 
with pig’s bristles takes the place of 
a fine hair edge, and metal bands 
are used to support the springs in 
place of webbing 


It is impossible to tell with certainty what is inside an 
upholstered chair as we stand and look at it. As with 
cabinetmaking, our best guarantee at present is the mer- 
chant, and his best guarantee may in time come to be a 
printed tag stating a certain standard which will serve as 
protection 


1 


against the widespread misrepresentations 

made to the public about inferior articles. 
\mong the hidden values of an upholstered piece, first 
1 goes to the frame itself. This should be 


ed or doweled with proper corner blocks 





























This cushion, although not as 
good as the one shown in the first 
chair, ts better than the second. 
It has pig’s bristles each side of the 
spring and then a layer of good- 
quality cotton over the bristles 


for additional support. If it is a good chair, it is as 
strongly made and put together as though it were 
to be used without covering. The wood is good 
kiln-dried lumber — not slab wood or box wood 
— and is well worth its price. 

The second items for consideration are the web- 
bing and the springs. These are of paramount 
importance and are two of the places where shoddy 
materials or careless workmanship are most harm- 
ful. In fine upholstered furniture, the old-fashioned 
webbing is always used in preference to any of the 
cheaper modern substitutes. This is because of the 
resiliency of the webbing, an important character- 
istic which is not found in the present cheaper 
metal bases. 

Webbing itself varies greatly, as well as the 
methods by which it is put on the chair. The best 
webbing is imported, is of linen and wool, and far 
outwears the domestic makes that 
contain a liberal percentage of jute. 
The former is not only more resilient, 
it is also tougher and stronger. Jute 
has a tendency to snap eventually 
and give way as the oil upon it 
gradually evaporates. The mode of 
placing the webbing, the way of 
turning it for tacking, and the plac- 
ing of the tacks also increase or 
decrease the durability of this foun- 
dation. Cheap chairs with webbing 
are likely to have a minimum amount 
of it, and this not placed to withstand 
strain. The strips are also likely to 
be a little short and to be turned 
under instead of over as is done on 
first-class work. These differences of 
a few inches show up in mass-pro- 
duction costs. Skillful tacking is 
also necessary to keep the web from 
breaking and to equalize the pull on 
the strips. Both are preventives of 
Sagging springs. 

The modern short cuts vary in 
their advantages and disadvantages. 
Sometimes the springs are placed 
upon metal supports that are sup- 
posed to take the place of the web- 
bing. The best of these are strong, 
but lack the comfort of the finer 
webbing. The poorer types, which 
are often tacked upon thin sheets of wood placed across 
the bottom of the chair, are sad substitutes. The presence 
of a wooden base usually means cheap construction that 
does not come under the head of investment. 

The springs themselves and the way they are tied are of 
equal importance. It takes an experienced workman to tie 
springs so as to give the right play and not place undue 
strain upon the cords. It looks easy enough — until you 
try it. In cheap furniture, the twine used for tying 1s 
seldom of good quality and the tying (Continued on page 418) 








HOW TO DO IT 
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Ts well-tailored slip cover of to-day bears little 

relation to the bulgy, bag-like cover of a few years 

ago, which was used only as a protection against 

dust, and seen only by the caretaker as he made his 
rounds through a closed house. Now that slip covers appear in all 
sorts of rooms, formal and informal, town or country, summer or 
winter, they have advanced far in style, with their trim lines, perky 
flounces, and smart fabrics. 

Any decorating style as widespread as the use of slip covers 
creates in time the desire to try one’s own hand in the making, for 
so often the labor cost is more than twice the cost of the material. 
Anyone with a fair knowledge of simple sewing and the sewing 
machine should not hesitate to attempt a slip cover. A knowledge 
of dressmaking is a decided advantage, for just as the plaits must 
be matched in little Mary Jane’s gingham school dress, so must the 


ry Being Your Own Slip Upholsterer 


look. Materials to be avoided are those of open weave, which 
would have a tendency to stretch easily during the process of mak- 
ing or later during cleaning. Also avoid the cheap sleazy chintzes 
which will not wear long enough to warrant the time spent in 
making and will stretch out of shape or disintegrate completely 
with the first cleaning. 

Before you actually start work you should have at hand the 
following: sharp cutting shears, tape measure, yardstick, box of 
pins (preferably dressmaker pins which have the smooth fine 
points), cotton thread to match material used, sewing machine in 
good working order with stitch adjusted to eight to ten stitches 
to the inch, material itself in the correct amount (see sketch with 
directions for measuring material required), any trimming that is 
to be used, tailor’s chalk or a colored crayon, and — patience. 

Perhaps it would be wise to list here, before giving detailed direc- 

tions, the different ways of finishing the seams. 
There are the double-stitched seam which the 


eee } Take measurements for a slip cover 





as follows, referring to numbers in 
sketch: Outside back, 1-2; inside back, 
2-3; seat, 3—4; front, 4-5; outside arms 
to seat, 6-7, doubled (front of arms 
will come out of width of side) 


For 36” material, add all the above 
measurements and to this sum add 
ample allowance for seams and tuck- 
ing in. Also allow extra for ruffle or 
for covering slip cushion. More 
material wil! be needed if the pattern 
must be matched or design centred. 
For 50” material one third less will be 
needed 


dressmaker knows as the French seam, but which 
is left on the outside as a finish; the bound seam 
which has usually a material similar to the chair 
material, but in contrasting color (that is, chintz 
binding on a chintz cover, and so on), applied 
to the right side, outlining and finishing the seams; 
and the corded or welted seam, which is the most 
professional and the one that will be described 
here. The welting or cording may be bought all 
made for a very nominal sum from your favorite 
decorating shop or department store. Often it is 
possible to borrow a piece of welting on memoran- 
dum, returning what is left and paying only for 
what is used, as it is difficult to estimate the 
amount required, and most annoying to finish 
with a few inches too little or several yards too 
much. 

There are two schools of thought in the slip- 
cover world. One which asserts that a pattern 
for a slip cover is not only desirable, but essential, 
and the other school (the professionals), which 


design of stripes, plaids, or flowers be matched on the finished slip 
cover. 

The materials best suited for slip covers are the hard-woven 
cottons, such as glazed chintz, twilled cottons, jaspé materials, 
cretonnes, and such. Linens — printed, plain, or Jacquard — may 
also be used. In formal rooms satin and brocade are appropriate, 
and are made with such cleverness that they have a very permanent 


scorns such an idea, cutting and pinning the material right on the 
chair to be covered. If several covers are to be made for one chair, 
I think a pattern might be of considerable help, but for a pattern to 
be of any practical use, it must be perfectly fitted and cut, and the 
work of making the first cover is just about doubled thereby. 
However, with a pattern of firm unbleached cotton, at a cost of a 
few cents a yard, a careless snip of the scissors would not be such a 
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traged nd might easily mean a saving of several dollars’ worth 

pensive material. Here I shall suppose you are not making the 
pattern, but should you wish fo take this precaution follow the 
same directions for cutting the slip cover and mark the pattern 
with notches or crayon marks for matching, or any other indieating 
marks that will help in putting the finished cover together. 

Shall we now begin? For the cover with the welted seams, cut 
and fit the material wrong side out. Begin at the outside back of 
the chair. Be sure that centre of material is centred on the chair 
and that the threads of the material run straight up and down, as 
any bias tendency results in stretched, pully 
effects that are impossible to get rid of. 
This first piece may be pinned in one or two 
places right to the chair, just until the work French seam 
progresses. Next, cut the inside back. This 
is one of the most noticed pieces in the fin- B. Bind scam 
ished cover, so plan this spacing well to get 
the very best effect when finished. At the 
outside edges of the chair allow at least an Tibatain 
inch for seams. At the inside edges, such as 
the back of the seat, allow as much material 
as can be tucked into the upholstery, ac- 
cording as the chair is made. This allowance 
is most important, as it preyents the cover fessional method 
from crawling up out of place when the 
chair is being used. If I may refer once more 
to dressmaking, it is the same principle of allowing enough leeway 
at the arm size so that when the arms are raised the dress will not 
leap up over the knees. 

With the outside and inside pieces cut, the actual fitting begins. 
With the seam standing up straight at edge of chair, pin pieces of 
material to each other. Smooth material constantly and put pins in 
to make a solid row — that is, have the pins practically touch. 
These pins mark the stitching line later and it is imperative that 
they make a trustworthy guide. Continue cutting, fitting, and 
adding pieces in the following 
order: outside of arm, inside of 
arm, front outside of chair, and 
seat. If thereisa cushion, special 
care should again be given to 
centring the motif. Your cover 
is now entirely wrong side out 
and completely pinned together. 









Slip cover fitted to 
chair wrong side 
out, with dotted 
lines showing 
basting of seams 














Slip cover as fin- 
ished with box- 
plaited ruffle, 
welted seams, and 
loose-cushion seat 
(right) 





Readjust any pins to improve the outline. A few minutes of precaution right here may 
save many moments of ripping later. Assured that the cover is just as smooth as you 
can make it, determine where the opening is going to be — at the right or left back 
leg. If you know where in the room the chair will stand, plan the opening to be in the 
least conspicuous place. Take out pins as far up as necessary and mark this opening 
with a crayon mark. Later this opening should be finished by binding, and fastened 


either with upholsterer’s snaps at intervals of three inches or with a talon fastener, 


etd 2 : 
hich may be bought at the notion counter of a department store. 

; you are ready to lift the cover from the chair. 
ten 


ims remo ing 


er on once more to be sure you have not distorted the seam 


A, Double-stitched or 


with 
applied binding which 
outlines and finishes 


C. Corded or welted 
seam — the most pro- 


to turn the cover to the right side and insert the made-up cord- 
a few pins at a time and basting with strong even 


and then stitch seams. The stitching should be done 


from the wrong side so that on the right side it does not show. 

A flounce may or may not be used. If it is not used, a row of 
cording usually finishes the bottom. A short flounce is more in- 
formal than a long flounce. Flounces may be gathered or box- 
plaited. The latter is preferred, as it carries out the tailored effect 
and looks much smarter than the gathered style. Plan the depth 
you will need for the flounce, add an inch for the bottom hem, and 
allow a bit more for joining it to the main cover. Pieces of material 
should be joined together, two times around the bottom of the 
chair for a gathered ruffle and three times for a box-plaited one. 


. 





A B 


After joining the strips for a plaited ruffle, hem the bottom edge, 
stitching from the right side to ensure an even stitch. The plait- 
ing may be done right on the ironing board, folding and pressing 
the plaits in place, evenly spaced. The flounce should be attached 
to the cover by a piping cord. 

Remove bastings; trim off seams to one quarter to one half inch; 
press the cover if necessary, and fit to the chair. The same plan is 
followed in making a cover for a couch. Scraps of material should 
be saved, as they may prove invaluable for patching worn places 
later. 

As a rule dry cleaning is to be desired rather than laundering, 
since the former process takes less out of the material than the lat- 
ter. Also there is less tendency to shrink or stretch. When the first 
signs of soil appear (usually on the arms) it is possible to delay the 
professional cleaning by the careful use of any of the approved 
cleaners, either liquid or dry, just for a spot or two. 

Now that the whole interior of your room may be changed by 
different covers, it is the style to have several for each piece of 
furniture, and an actual necessity with the use of the white and 
delicate tinted formal fabrics that are so much in use just now. 

So why not try your hand at being your own upholsterer? Follow 
the rules, start with a simple chair or couch, but don’t become so 
inspired as to dash out some 
morning for alength of chintz, 
with the idea of producing a 
finished slip cover to impress 
a group of friends invited for 








a one-o’clock luncheon. 








The new Saint Tropez design with its smart 
frosted design. Goblets $48 the dozen. 





‘he beauty of a hand-created thing is precious. 
rlass as exquisitely brilliant, as crystalline, as 
teuben can only be made by hand! 

In each piece of Steuben you recognize the love- 
ness of an individual masterpiece. For the man 
yho made it learned his craft in a far-off country 
yhere the art of glass blowing is a family heritage. 


Your friends recognize the diamond-like clarity 


A gracious bowl for flowers or fruit 
in the Saint Tropez design. Only $16. 


of Steuben at a glance—no need for the flick of a 
finger that calls forth that clear bell-like ring ma- 
chine glass can never give. 


The new Steuben designs for fall are a delight— 
so different, so modern. ‘The prices are a joy, too. 
You won’t be able to resist them. And since 
every design is an open pattern, it’s a wonderful 
time to supplement the Steuben you already own. 





A new Steuben bowl that makes arranging flowers a new joy. Only $15. 


Steuben crystal is a product of the Corning Glass Works, Corning, New York. 
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The new Riviera design, gay with its finely 
engraved flowers. Goblets only $48 the dozen. 





now at new prices— 
the celebrated 
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a New Measure 
of 


Decorative 


Usefulness 


ap 


Rapio at its scientific best— plus the decorative value of 
ImperiAL designed occasional tables. Here’s the modern combina- 
tion for radio entertainment and fine furniture enjoyment. 
These charming Tune-In-Tables, executed in true IMPERIAL 
tradition in collaboration with radio’s foremost engineers, are 
writing a new version of radio utility and beauty. In homes 


where high character 


first consideration, 


these charming 


creations occupy a favored place. They tune in with discriminat- 
ing taste — complement the beauty of any decorative ensemble. 

Be sure to see the wide selection of ImpertaL Tune-In-Tables 
at your dealer’s. Identify them by the familiar ImperraAL Green 
Shield Trade-Mark. Write for illustrated literature. 


[IMPERIAL FurNiturE ComPANYy 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 















Fires Itself! 


‘ 

€ uT yourheating 
bill in HALF! Heat 

your Home 6 
MONTHS on 3 
MONTHS’ fuel! 
Amazing New me- 
chanical Stoker de- 
veloped by recognized 
leader in automotive 
industry one mil- 
lion dollar concern. 
Operates on entirely 
new patented  prin- 
ciple, saves you 35% 
to 70% heat cost, de- 
pending onfuelyou've 
been using. Burns 
cheap “slack"’ and 
“Screenings.” Now 
available at  rock- 
bottom .. . direct- 
from-factory, at price 
that will amaze you. 


AUTOMATIC 
CARE-FPREE OPERATION 


Automatic Temperature Control, New Lifetime 










Gearless Transmission. Simple foolproof 
: requires no expensive servicing. Any 
handy man understands it at fir zlance. Pays 
for itself. Burns without smoke S or soot. 
Lowest cost Automatic Heat on ket. Fully 
Guaranteed! 

> r . Or 

60-DAY FREE TRIAL 
We'll puta S 1 r > 


-Rite in your t 





STOKE-RITE CORPORATION 
700 Insurance 
Building 
Indianapolis, Ind 
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YOU SLEEP! 


While the Furnace 


STOKE-RITEis entirely 
automatic. Set it for any de- 
sired temperature and forget 
it. Sleep later mornings, | 
while the furnace fires itself. | 























SMALE HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS 


Fifty best houses selected 

from our Sixth Annual 

Small House Competition 
e 

Boston November 21—December 3 

Architectural Exhibit Corporation 

New YORK December 6-17 

Architects’ Sample Corporation 

@ 

Prize winners in this com- 

petition, which closed on 

October 17th, will be an- 


nounced in the January issue. 

























In sets of twelve for 
$1.25: Seth Parker 
and Seth Parker Sen- 
timents, Thorough- 
bred Dogs on parch- 
ment, Famous Land- 
marks of Europe. The 
2nd set of Holy Land 
Cards with sentiments 
by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, hand colored 
Colored Etchings of 
Old Colonial Homes 
ind Scenes, $1.25, un- 


ed $1.00. Also for 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Box T 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 


QUALITY FIRST 


[ Continued from page 414] 


is furthermore reduced to the 
smallest possible number of knots 
and strands. In fine work, the 
springs are not only tied front and 
back with a double set in the centre 
and to the outside edges, but also 
diagonally. The muslin or burlap 
covering over all of the springs is 
thus prevented from sagging be- 
tween the cords and the spring 
surfaces. The springs must also be 
set firmly as they are tied or they 
will soon give a seat that tips. 
All of these refinements mean time 
and skilled work. They cannot be 
done satisfactorily by cheap labor. 


I cheap furniture, the opera- 
tions that follow these two pri- 
mary and fundamental ones are 
curtailed nearly to the point of 
elimination. In good furniture, 
the process is briefly as follows: 
over the springs is placed a heavy 
piece of burlap to which the former 
are sewn, as they already have been 
sewn to the webbing; the stuffing 
is then applied. There are several 
standard methods of doing this 
that are graded according to ex- 
pense. Probably there is first a thin 
layer over all, then a carefully 
made ‘pocket’ that forms a finely 
modeled rolled edge which ts care- 
fully stayed by sewing. Over all 
this is the finishing layer, likewise 
carefully placed and covered. The 
details are too complicated for 
description here, but the fact 
should always be clearly borne in 
mind that each part is thoroughly 
stayed so that it cannot shift from 
place to place — just as is done in 
the case of the fine mattress. In 
good upholstery, there is always a 
finishing cover over the last layer 
of hair. In the cheaper grades 
this is omitted. 

The materials used in fine up- 
holstery are the best obtainable. 
The most expensive pieces are 
made with pads of finest down. 
Although this practice applies 
only to special work, the same 
quality of down is used in all really 
fine-quality loose cushions. There 
is no substitute for it. In excellent 
grades of furniture that do not fall 
into this specially luxurious group, 
the best of horsehair is used for the 
regular padding, exclusive of the 
loose cushions. Sometimes vege- 
table substances are provided as 
substitutes. They are satisfactory 
in so far as cleanliness is concerned, 
but do not have the same resiliency 
as the hair, nor wear as well. In 
the poorer grades of furniture, the 
hair grows cheaper and is ‘mixed,’ 
as in the case of the mattresses. 
Sometimes it is eliminated entirely 
and tow and excelsior are sub- 
stituted. In such cases, if there are 
loose cushions, the chances are that 
they are made of springs covered 
with cotton padding. Sometimes 
this cotton padding is also used on 
the inside of the chair instead of 
the better materials. 

The tow, excelsior, or cotton 
may be clean, but they all pack 


down quickly and get bunchy so 
that there is no way of repairing 
them permanently. In other words 
the piece of furniture is a dead 
loss comparatively soon. Since it is 
true that these and other inferior 
materials are sometimes put into 
furniture which is sold at high 
prices, we cannot buy on price. 
We must buy on the guarantee of 
an honest merchant and an honest 
manufacturer. 

In the cheaper grades of furni- 
ture, in addition to there being no 
covering over the excelsior or tow 
before the upholstery is put on, the 
amount of material is reduced as 
much as possible. Even in the 
lower grades of the _hair-filled 
articles this statement holds true 
and accounts for a portion of the 
difference in price. In these better 
items of the cheaper grades, the 
rolled edge is usually a matter of 
tucking the filling under big loose 
stitches or of using a substitute in 
the form of a hard made roll that 
can be tacked on. The exterior 
shows the difference between the 
hard mechanical edge and the soft, 
well-moulded one of the better 
construction. This should not be 
confused with the bulbous bumps 
of the exaggerated ‘over-stuffed’ 
piece which is so well named. 

It is possible to make these 
cheaper chairs either bulbous or 
skinny, and they usually do err in 
one direction or the other. The 
contours of an upholstered piece of 
furniture tell a tale to the eyes of 
anyone used to the constructions 
that are employed. In the fine 
pieces there are subtlety and charm 
that make them usable with the 
finest of period pieces, provided 
they are harmonious in style and 
weight. 


V Vv. do not want frauds; we really 
want to receive what we pay for. 
Cheap furniture may sometimes 
lure us because we are tempted by 
a bargain. But what is a bargain? 
It must offer more than low price. 
Perhaps the only real safeguard 
against an inferior product lies in 
the establishment of well-under- 
stood standards by which all 
reputable furniture would be 
marked. If I wish to spend only 
$25, I need not be misled into 
thinking that I am getting some- 
thing worth $100. I want only to 
know that I am buying just as good 
material and just as good design as 
are possible for that price. And, if 
I must have cotton padding instead 
of hair, I accept that fact, for I 
make that decision when I allot 
$25 to an upholstered chair. Nor 
do I think I have a Park Avenue 
product for the price of one that 
belongs on the lower end of Main 
Street. In the absence of such 
definite standards of quality, the 
answer in upholstered furniture is 
to choose your merchant well and 
pin your clerk down with specific 
questions to which evasive answers 
cannot be made. 








GARDENS UNDER GLASS 
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maintained the species, varieties, 
and hybrids which are given at the 
end of this article. The species 
have been assembled from remote 
quarters of the globe; many of the 
hybrids were produced in England. 

That these plants from widely 
separated locations can be estab- 
lished demonstrates to a scientist 
how far we can modify with pro- 
tection, water, and a little artificial 
heat the extreme rigors of our 
climate until we have an approxi- 
mation to what we should find in 
those distant quarters of the globe. 

Here lies virtually a conquest of 
our climate. The effect of the in- 
creasingly shorter days of autumn, 
followed by the intense cold of 
winter that lingers far into the 
spring, is well-nigh dispelled. 
What often we have journeyed far 
to find is secured at home. No sun- 
light of Florida or Southern France 
can be more genial than that of the 
protected garden on winter noon- 
days. Added to this, there is no 
season when something is not on 
the point of coming on. 

August displays of the Brazilian 
purple Tibouchina, as rich and 
exotic as anything throughout the 
year, are followed and accom- 
panied throughout the fall by the 
delicate charm of Camellia sasanqua 
and its varieties, with Datura 
arborea coming to a spectacular dis- 
play, when well timed, in late 
November. By Christmas, Erica 
melanthera from far south of the 
equator is a cloud of pink buds, if 
not already white, while Daphne 
odora is likely to be at its prime. 
Early in January, the coral buds of 
Cestrum elegans open and form a 
chief display, as does the pure 
yellow of Jasminum primulinum, 
while before February the long 
train of camellia varieties and 
acacia species is well on its way. 
March brings a culmination of 
bloom with rhododendrons and 
azaleas, while through April, 
May, and June the _ protected 

garden, thrown completely open, 
is continuous with the out-of 
doors. Possibly there is less of 


color in July than in any other 
month, but the cool freshness of 
new foliage is a restful contrast and 
one might welcomea brief cessation 
in the otherwise unbroken pageant. 

To realize so great a luxury at 
our door without any entail of 
maintenance beyond exclusion of 
frost and due provision of water 
and ventilation is a theme latent 
with possibilities that might well 
transform our domestic and indoor 
environment. It offers a problem 
in design that architects have 
scarcely perceived. While the 
florist has to bring on from month 
to month supplies of marketable 
plants on his benches, the indi- 
vidual has an entirely different 
purpose in building a garden that 
he can walk into at any season and 


Plants Grown in the A 





SHRUBS 
Camellia Japonica. ...ccccccccccscecs Asia 


(Forty varieties of C. japonica, of 
which Mrs. F. Sander, Sylva, Gen. 
Washington, Kellingtonia, Anna 
Frost, Emperor, and Empress may be 
considered the best.) 


GHSASANGUA Ae taceie ieclaeieisisiaie susie Asia 
GC. PEHCHIGIA.... 1-0 erence resecscrne 


AN DAS EV ANA a ieiny2)orolaie nic wialeiete aunts 
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(These three rhododendrons represent 
some of the best commingled strains 
and efforts in British horticulture: 
Cornubia, with its superb color, a 
second cross involving three of the 
finest Himalayan species produced 
by one of the most successful gar- 
deners in Cornwall; Pink Pearl, 
better known in America, a second 
cross involving the names and efforts 
of at least four leading British horti- 
culturists, the seed-bearing parent of 
high ranking distinction crossed by 
pollen of the finest hybrid ever pro- 
duced in Great Britain; and Grier- 
sonianum, considered often the most 
beautiful of all species brought by 
Forrest out of Asia in the quarter 


in which he can establish the 
plants for which he cares. In the 
design of such a structure the 
architect may feel practically un- 
restrained. European orangeries 
offer perhaps the best precedent. 
In these, consisting often of a light 
cornice raised on pilasters with 
walls and roof of glass, with little 
if any provision for heat, are 
wintered their lemon and orange 
trees and every tender species that 
may need protection. In such en- 
closed gardens the gardener in 
those sections of America subject to 
prolonged and chilling frost will 
find he has brought a milder cli- 
mate to his door and is well 
equipped to plant and to pleach 
that garden that is singularly and 
intimately his own. 


uthors Enclosed Garden 


century of his collecting for British 
horticulture. ) 
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Solanum jasminoides.......South America 
Passtflora caeritled...ccesccevsceees Brazil 

PABLO “CACY Hea elevate coeie ceeveerte a 
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Titbouchina semidecandra .......... us 
Plumbago capensis........... South Africa 


Hoya carnosa (waxplant) 
South China and Australia 
Clematis lawsoniana henryi.... 2... China 
Ficus pumila (repens) — creeping fig 
Japan, China, Australia 
Trachelospermum jasminoides (Confeder- 


ate-jasmine)....... Eastern Asia, Malay 
De QEUAVACAIUIE oo. craves vile ee Japan, Korea 
sy Semssea te fink leaem Ry tolieiete minicar: China 
JV QVARALOTH IM cielec evarcteweisia vieierere Europe 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Eucalyptus fictifolia..... Western Australia 
Leptospermum arachnoidenm New Zealand 
Chorizema Vartum oo. ccccccceeee Australia 
Fuchsia procumbens... 0.1... New Zealand 
Fuchsia spectosa=magellanica 

ny bridskacenielsccieiec teteree South America 

D<HUL& EMS irs wyoncvaletatersicrseeeaveleiclete Mexico 
Brunfelsia calycind....6..cccecvees Brazil 

CSLVUM CLEGANS. oc cervesvcecvvees Mexico 
COP AI TUER AE esse ee Oa wlalielovndieate Chile 
Datura arbored...... cc cece Peru, Chile 
Billber eta RUtGNs Wo c.cisis on civie rie civiels Brazil 
BNSDECLOSA a cat clie te cierto cherelaneteioeiete 
Asclepias curassavica...¥lorida, Louisiana 
Polygala dalmaisiand........ South Africa 
Tecomaria capensis... ....+.4. 
Diosma ericoides........Southwest Africa 
Aloe arborescens.......000005 South Africa 
LASVSPASEB OCI ste heicielelclels/ else 
Erica melanthera.........0... eo a 


Lagerstroemia indica (crapemyrtle) 
Eastern Asia 


Elaeagnus pungens reflexa.......45- Japan 
Osmanthus fragrans sweet olive)....Asia 
Pittosporum tobtra....... China and Japan 
Nerium oleander..........+ Mediterranean 
Helxine soletroli#....Corsica and Sardinia 
Coronilla glauca. ....+.+. Southern Europe 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 


many-sided old glass. This con- 
tained Silver Moon roses, yellow 
Aquilegia, and a branch of cherries 
falling over the side of the bowl, 
all cool and simple for a warm 
summer's day. 

‘I never can understand,’ said 
Lucy, ‘why people do not arrange 
flowers and fruit together, the 
effect is so appetizing. Don’t you 
long to eat those cherries in that 
bowl this minute, although there 
are plenty of the same kind in the 
small bowls?’ 

After luncheon, Dora was taken 
to see the new ‘library. It was 
paneled in almost silver-colored 
pine, and on a small table at the 
right of the door was a flower 


[ Continued from page 380] 


group that seemed to her like a 
lovely still life. 

‘How beautiful the Madonna 
lilies are against the wall,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘with the bright rose 
leather box and the rose and silver 
brocade beneath. But where did 
you find that soft silver vase, so 
becoming to the lilies and to this 
room?’ 

‘That came from Tuscany,’ said 
Lucy, ‘and I bought it froma dealer 
in Florence who used to send his 
men into the country towns to pick 
up this old silver, which is plated 
on copper. It is always becoming 
to everything arranged in it. 
Now,’ she continued, ‘I wish to 
show you flowers in unusual con- 


tainers in the living-room. I am 
continually surprised at the few 
containers at Flower Shows and in 
private houses that have interest 
ing lines. A flower arrangement 
does n't mean consideration of the 
flowers only. It is the whole 
relation of receptacle with flower 
forms, and must be thought of as a 
complete composition. Receptacles 
that have a foot, or that are like a 
chalice cup in ae a seem to lift 
the flowers up, and make them of 
more importance. To-morrow | 
shall show you some good shapes 
with the flowers that I arranged 
yesterday just for your eye, for it is 
indeed a joy to show these things 
to such a ‘‘noticing”’ guest.’ 
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OLORS THAT 


hold their 


beauty 


Down to the very least incidental 
note of color, you plan your room. 
And what is the use of it all if, 
three months later, your draperies 
have changed their mind? 

With Orinoka Sunfast Fabrics 
there is not the slightest chance of 
such a catastrophe. For the very 
yarns of which they are made are 
dyed by our own special process 

. . a process which makes it im- 
possible for either sun or water to 
fade them. Yet Orinoka Draperies 
cost no more than ordinary 
materials. 

Authentic Orinoka Sunfast Fab- 
rics are protected by our guarantee! 
On every bolt of the fabric you 
will find this tag: If the color changes 
from exposure to the sun or from 
washing, the merchant from whom 
you bought the material is hereby 
authorized to replace it with new 
goods, or to refund the purchase 
price. This tag is your protection 
against substitution, and youshould 
insist upon seeing it. 

We have a most interesting and 
helpful booklet of interiors, bril- 
liantly illustrated in color, and 
showing Orinoka Sunfast Fabrics 
in all their real beauty. It is free. 
Why not fill in and mail the 
coupon below, now? 


Orinoka 


SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES 


COLORS GUARANTEED 
SUN AND TUBFAST 


Tue Orrnoka MILs 
183 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: I should like a copy of the 


free Orinoka booklet B-4. 
Name 
Street 


City 
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PULLING A ROOM OUT OF 
THE DOLDRUMS 


lead one’s eye over large pottery 
jars of pink hydrangeas and a 
sweep of lawn to the river, and 


The second allée begins directly 
in front of the house, where, be- 
neath the shade of old linden trees, 


} 
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interesting windows. The iron 
grilles that let out the radiator heat 
were set flat in the wall and were 
therefore quite inconspicuous. The 
two window seats could be used 
for extra seating space if need be, 
but they were ideal for colored glass 
jars filled with flowers or for a 
lovely fish bowl. The space be- 
tween the windows was just right 
for one of those charming old Eng- 
lish bookcases that have graduated 
shelves at the top. Such a space 
provides some height and yet is not 
too massive, and the decorative 
ornaments on the little shelves and 
the fine old books below all add 
bits of color and pattern. 

All of these camouflage ideas 
have been quite structural, but 
there are just as many instances 
when furniture needs to be made 
less conspicuous. There is, for 
instance, the old upholstered chair 
that can never look like anything, 
no matter what new dress it has. 
That is where a slip cover is im- 
portant, for it can hide some of 
those peculiar curves and dips that 
made the chair grotesque. They can 
be filled out with cotton wadding 
and held in place by a tight piece of 
stout muslin. The slip cover will 
then fit over a nicely rounded arm 
or back. Carved wooden arms that 


just are n't so good as they ought 
to be can be obscured in the same 
way, and the protecting petticoats 
of a pleated flounce have hidden 
many an ugly chair leg. In fact 
slip covers are the first and simplest 
aid to that of camouflaging. 
Repainting or refinishing small 
pieces of furniture might also come 
in this category, for there’s nothing 
like a coat of paint for a disguise. 
A small table that was too light for 
the living-room can be painted to 
become part of a gay bedroom. 
A mirror that was no longer needed 
over a dresser can be refinished for 
the hall — it can in fact even be 
lacquered without too great effort. 
An odd chair may only need a 
darker stain to make it harmonious 
with the living-room furniture. 
And don’t forget that the old white 
chest of drawers in the attic that 
belonged to your  great-grand- 
mother may be beautiful mahogany 
or walnut when you get down to 
the base. In that case it was great- 
grandmother who did the camou- 
flaging, with you as the restorer. 
There are endless ways to play 
this game of camouflaging and 
each one is distinctly worth while. 
Any one of them might well pull a 
room out of the doldrums — and 
that is what we are all trying to do. 


CLAREMONT MANOR 


[ Continued from page 393] 





A glimpse through the arched door- 
way of the dining-room into the 


Same room 


by General Cocke — the smallest 


four-story building in the country 
— is much as it was for its Colonial 
master, but the bakehouse which 
forms the Opposite wing has been 


transformed into analluring gar 
room all green and 





painted furniture, flower prints, 
and shelves of garden books " This, 
with the loom, smoke, and coach 
houses, and original kitchen, forms 


ee ee 
420 


the very intimate courtyard where 
violets and heartsease bloom and 
daffodils riot in the midst of peri- 
winkle. A royal paulownia breaks 
the sunlight into picturesque violet 
shadows on the terrace, which 
makes a bewitching outdoor liv- 
ing-room where flowers provide 
splashes of color. This little gar- 
den proves the first of a series which 
spread over the western side and 


beyond this watery vista to a 
cypress-fringed shore. 

In addition to the many small 
flower gardens there are the more 
extensive orchard garden, which 
follows long lines of old apple 
trees, and, almost as ambitious as 
these gardens for flowers, the 
kitchen-garden squares, the berry 
garden, and the salad garden with 
its beds of beets bordered with 
tarragon and chives and rectangles 
of lettuce frilled with parsley. 
Seen from the sky, the least imagi- 
mative visitor could trace the gen- 
eral landscape development from 
‘four allées gracious and faire’ laid 
off more than two centuries ago to 
develop pleasant vistas. The first 
leads westward to the burying 
ground which gives one pause, for 
the armorial tomb of Elizabeth 
Bassett Allen, with its date, 1738, 
and its inimitable epitaph, seems 
conclusively to link Claremont 
Manor with The Virginians. In an 
early paragraph of this book, 
Thackeray describes the marble 
slab sent to Virginia for the mother 
of his Lord Castlewood as ‘sup- 
ported by a little chubby group of 
weeping cherubs,’ and this, with 
further details, gives a perfect de- 
scription of the Claremont tomb. 


a golden procession of daffodils 
sweeps in pride and glory across 
the lawn to the accompaniment of 
blue periwinkle. The third ex- 
tends from a corner of the park 
where narcissi are wantonly natu- 
ralized, and gives a glimpse of as- 
phodels by the terrace which bend 
to catch the evening sun. This 
allée onpinally was the wooded 
carriage drive to the river landing. 


The fourth broad path follows a } 


line of ancient cedars toward the 
plantation quarters. 

Such changes as have recently 
taken place at Claremont Manor 
are entirely permissible, for they 
have been made with deep sympa- 
thy and understanding. Nothin 
has been done to mar the old land- 
mark, although much has been 
done to preserve it. After certain 
changes a few years ago and some 
exceedingly unfortunate work in 
1830, it was necessary to undo 
many mistakes in order to bring 
back to the plantation its old-time 
glory and repose. Fortunately 
the estate fell into the appreciative 
hands of General and Mrs. Cocke, 
through whose exceeding good 
taste and skill the house and gar- 
dens are being restored to their 
early beauty. 


NEW CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


IN THE OLD GAY MOOD 
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brilliant red velvet draperies are 
hung, kept year after year for just 
this purpose. Some years great 
clusters of mistletoe are fastened to 
the velvet; again a constellation of 
gold stars are sprinkled over them; 
an occasional Christmas welcomes 
luxuriant holly wreaths back for a 
change. The Christmas tree, glit- 
tering and brilliant, always stands 
against a draped back drop of gold 
cloth, this too kept packed all the 
year round to be brought out for 
Christmas-week decorations. 

This same household _ serves 
Christmas dinner on a tablecloth of 
gold metallic brocade, one of those 
new composition materials that 
are washable and can be cleaned 
with a damp cloth. From the 
centre lighting fixture a shower of 
red poinsettias hangs on gold 
ribbons. A fine old family compote 
in the centre of the table holds the 
reddest, shiniest apples to be found 
in all the countryside, and gold 
candlesticks, heirlooms through 
many generations, gleam with red 
candles. Altogether the effect is 
almost medieval in its rich reds 
and golds. 

Whoever has spent a Christmas 
in Vienna will feel a reminiscent 
glow of pleasure at the sight of a 
Christmas basket or tray laden with 
luscious fruits and nuts surrounded 
in artistic arrangement by laurel, 
spruce, fir, and pine cones — all 
gilded with true Viennese lavish- 


ness. A basket of fruit with gilded 
borders of Christmas trimmings as 
a centrepiece for the Christmas 
dinner table is a genial and yet not 
too complex Christmas motif. Or 
a smaller tray like this sent to 
each member of the household on 
Christmas morning is a pleasant 
rite in a jovial big family. To have 
a genuinely Viennese gusto, each 
tray should have a card bearing the 
donor’s name and pedigree and 
including all his lodges, com- 
mittees, orders, offices, and clubs! 
The innkeeper who presented us 
with our Christmas tray one 
Christmas Eve in Vienna sent his 
compliments on a card that might 
have been that of old Emperor 
Franz Josef himself — so replete 
was it with impressive-sounding 
affiliations. 

A depression Christmas might be 
celebrated by hanging tin cups 
across the mantel in place of stock- 
ings, by serving Christmas dinner 
toa gay crowd in an informa] soup- 
kitchen fashion, or by decorating 
the table with place cards in the 
form of gilt-edged stock certificates 
complete with a flourished in- 
scription and a big gold seal. 

Whether we end up with a silver 
tree or fall back on our old friend 
the holly wreath, we can give our 
Christmas decorations a new twist 
and ourselves a new thrill if we sit 
down, chin in hand, and plan 
Christmas witha fresh point of view. 
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APANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES 


wering Crabs, Chinese Magnolias, Hawthorn, 
zwood, Pachysandra, and a complete line of Gov- 
ment Inspected and Certified Nursery Stock. 
te for our book, ‘‘Flowering Trees of the Orient.” 


E. WOHLERT, 922 Montgomery Ave., Narberth, Pa. 








The Policy of the House 

Beautiful in all its advice on 

Building can be summed 
up in a single word: 


THOROUGH 


















For Your 


WINTER GARDEN 
























if you cannot cut flowers from 
sreenhouse or conservatory, you 
may make your home cheerful 
und gay with those intimate 
plants that thrive indoors, with 
spring blossoms from bulbs in 
your favorite bowls, or with 
lowers from seeds that grow in 
sunny windows. Make your 
election from our list and we 
vill have nurseries that special- 
ze in these varieties send you 
heir literature. 


ferusalem Cherry Crocus 
-oinsettias Parrot Tulips 
Jrange Tree Mignonette 
rica Ageratum 
Jineraria Petunia 
‘reesias Stocks 
xenista Nemophila 


feliotrope 
iily-of-the Valley 
Solehicum 


Sweet Alyssum 
Double Nasturtium 
Primrose 


READERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
} Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


LL 


ea 


BALSAM garlands are ideal for 
Christmas, as they are fragrant, 
last well, and save the laurel. 
Somehow this evergreen, a branch 
of which is shown in Figure 1, 
always seems especially appropri- 
ate to celebrate the holiday with, 
perhaps because it does not shrivel 
and look forlorn in the furnace 








heat. This roping comes in five- 
yard strips. This is a good length 
to drape in a swag over the front 
door or may be used indoors over a 
door or mantelpiece. The shipping 
weight is five pounds per yard. 
Five yards cost $2.50; ten_yards, 
$4.00, plus carriage. — GEORGE 
D. Arxen, Putney, Vermont. 


Fig. 1 





SWEET OSMANTHUS (Olea fra- (enw boxes now need atten- 


grans) is a tender, broad-leaved 
evergreen truly remarkable for its 
fragrance. Growing outdoors in 
the South and California, it may be 
enjoyed farther north in house or 
conservatory, as it grows easily and 
blooms, a few blossoms at a time, 
over a long period. These blooms 
are creamy white, but not showy 
—it is their perfume, at once 
heady, refreshing, elusive, not a bit 
heavy or cloying, a fruity odor, 
which lingers in our memory. To 
us it recalls a beautiful garden on 
Lake Como. As it likes a cool 
temperature at night, — about 15° 
above freezing, — a plant window 
would be just the place for it if you 
have no greenhouse. A plant in a 
4’ pot is $2.00 and carriage. — 
Jutrus Rogrnrs Company, Ruther- 


ford, New Jersey. 





tion for the winter. Do you know 
that the Douglas-fir in small sizes 
is Most satisfactory, as it will live 
several years in a box if given a lit- 
tle attention? It is a good dark 
green and quite graceful in habit. 
Plants should be put in good pot- 
ting soil with their branches just 
touching. A little bone meal twice 
a year is sufficient food. As win- 
dow boxes are apt to be sheltered 
from the rain by wall or roof, see 
that they get plenty of water. If 
you are in a city, wash the soot off 
with a hose. In watering during 
the winter, choose the morning of a 
mild day. Plants 6’’-12"" are 25 
cents each; 12’’-18’’ are 45 cents 
each; 18’’-24’’ are 60 cents each, 
plus cost of the shipping box and 
transportation. CHESHIRE Nurs- 
ERY, Cheshire, Connecticut. 
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For Flower Lovers 
Only 


Each year, there is a sub- 
stantial increase in the 
demand for Dreer’s Gar- 
den Book, the one com- 
pletely authoritative 
work of its kind. This 
year, as before, we have 
done our best to antici- 
pate the increased de- 
mand for the 1933 edi- 
tion, which will be ready 
for distribution in 
January. 

if you have been a Dreer 
customer during the 
past two years, you will 
get the new volume au- 
tomatically. If you have 
not, you can help us to 
avoid disappointments 
by asking us to reserve 
your copy NOW. 


The Garden Book will be 
sent free on request to 
those interested in vege- 
table and flower seeds, 
roses, perennial plants, 
ete. 


HENRY A. DREER, INC. 


Dept. H, 1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DREERS 


“GIFTREES” 


(TRADE MARK) 































for Christmas 


HESE handsome, hardy little coni- 
fers in natural Birch pots make 
perfect personal gifts of lasting value. 
They are decorative for indoors with 
their dark bluish-green foliage con- 
trasting with the grey bark of the pots. 
With care they will remain colorful all 
winter, and in the spring may be given 
a permanent place in the garden and 
Brew into beautiful specimen evergreens. 

“Giftrees’’ are 6 to 9 inches high. 
| Your choice of Colorado Spruce (illus- 
| trated), Fraser Fir or White Spruce. 

Each ‘‘Giftree’’ is packed for shipping 
in moisture retaining oil paper and indi- 

vidual carton with full instructions 
| for its care enclosed. When ordering 
| 
| 








please specify variety. 


Price $1.00 Each 


6 for $5.00 — 12 for $10.00 
Parcel Post Prepaid East of Mississippi 
River. Add 25c Per Tree for Postage West 
of Mississippi. 


FREE — A Bakelite Saucer with 
Each “ Giftree.”’ 
ORDER NOW for’ Christmas 


Delivery to your Friends. We will 
enclose your card. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
Dept. B East Boxford, Mass. 








“Good Will to Men” 


Christmas! Season of laughterand joy Gifts 
and good will to all—and the opportunity 
to combine both by using Christmas Seals 
For Christmas Seals help prevent, find, and 
cure tuberculosis all year round. Use them 
generously on all Christmas packages, gifts, 
cards and letters, and let your business cor- 
respondence proclaim,“Good health toall.” 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Buy CHRISTMAS SEALS 


The Salvation Army slogan during the past months has been 


HUNGER KNOWS NO 
HOLIDAY 


SMouowine a Winter during which greater demands than 
ever before were made upon the organization by the poor and 
needy, the war against poverty and distress was resolutely carried 
on from over 2,000 centers throughout the Summer. Thousands 
of homes were saved from disaster. 


DURING THE PAST YEAR OVER FIFTEEN MILLION APPLI- 
CATIONS FOR ASSISTANCE WERE MET 


OD sin Winter comes with increased cries for aid from the 
victims of unemployment and other ills. The Salvation Army forms 
the shock troops of social welfare. It meets the first impact of hu- 
man need. Its capacity forsuccor lies in the generosity of its friends. 


HELP US TO THE LIMIT OF YOUR ABILITY 


Mail Your Contribu n Today To 
COMMANDER EVANGELINE BOOTH 
NATIC -ADG 


ARTERS OF THE SALVATION ARMY 
h Stre New York, N. Y. 


or, if you prefer, to your | Sifts may be allocated to any 
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WHAT SHALL I PLANT? 
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rnold Arboretum 
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Fig. 2 


THE cut-leaved crab apple (Malus 
toringoides) is a charming irregular 
small tree about 15/—20’ tall. In 
the spring it is a mass of white 
blossoms, but that is not different 
from many others. Its true glory is 
seen in early autumn — from mid- 
September to late October — when 
it hangs full of fruit (Figure 2) 
which is small, waxy, pear-like, 
about 3” long. It hangs in clus- 
ters from delicate stems. At first 
appearance it looks rosy red, but 
seen closer it is yellow with a red | 
cheek which almost covers it. It 
looks waxy because of the bloom 
which, from certain angles, gives 
it violet high lights. The leaves of 
this tree are deeply cut, making the 
fruit show up all the better. As 
with many other members of the 
rose family, the more nearly 
dormant it is the easier will it take 
hold. You can still plant it even if 
there is a thin crust of frost over the 
ground. In size 5’-6’, $3.50 each; 
6’-7’, $5.00; carriage extra. — 
Bay Srate Nurseries, INc., North 
Abington, Massachusetts. 





HAVE you a friend who just loves 
plants but never has ‘luck’ with 
them in the house? Here is a 
present to delight her — a dozen or 
more lily-of-the-valley pips (Figure 
3) and some prepared bulb fibre to 
grow them in. The fibre is put ina 
pail and wet thoroughly, then the 
surplus water is squeezed out and 
the flowerpot or dish filled three- 
quarters full. Put in the pips and 
fill around them with more fibre, 
pressing it in gently. Then set ina 
warm place near a window, which 
need not be a sunny one. Three or 
four days afterward a shoot should 
appear, and the flowers in three 
weeks. A special freezing process 
has retarded the bulbs so that they 
are impatient to bloom. For this 
reason get only as many bulbs as 
are to be planted at once, reordering 
them for a succession of bloom. 
Twelve pips and sufficient bulb 
fibre for planting, $2.C0; twenty- 
five pips and fibre, $3.50, delivered 
in the United States. Bought sepa- 
rately, fibre, 50 cents a quart; pips, 
$1.50 per dozen, $2.75 for twenty- 
five. — Max Scuiinc SEEDsMEN, 
Inc., 618 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 





Fig. 4 


THE coral ardisia (A. crenulata) 
seen above (Figure 4) originally 
came from the tropics of the East- 
ern hemisphere. It does not seem 
to mind in the least exchanging a 
steam-heated apartment for its — 
home in the open, as it likes a fairly — 
warm temperature at night, some- — 
thing over 60°. The glossy dark — 
green leaves would be beautiful 
enough in themselves without the 
additional color of the coral-red 
berries which last the whole winter 
Plants in 5’’ pots are 
$2.00 each, delivery extra. = 
Henry A. Dreer, 1306 Spring 
Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
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